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'  I  tell  you  that  when  you  study  English  history  you  study  not 
the  past  of  England  only,  but  her  future.  It  is  the  welfare  of  your 
country,  it  is  your  whole  interest  as  citizens  that  is  in  question 
while  you  study  history.  How  it  is  so  I  illustrate  by  putting  before 
you  this  subject  of  the  Expansion  of  England.  I  slwzv you  that  there 
is  a  vast  question  Hpeniug  for  dHsiou,  upon  zvhich  almost  the  zvholc 
future  of  our  country  depends.  In  magnitude  this  question  far  surpasses 
all  other  questions  which  you  can  ever  have  to  discuss  in  political  Itfe.' 

Professor  J.  R.  Seeley. 


oxFono :   horace  hart,  printer  to  the  university 


PREFACE 


Tms  book  has  been  n-ritten  at  the  request  of  many 
fnends  who  think  that  a  useful  purpose  wHI  be  servecl 
by  Putt,ng  the  faets  and  arguments  which  it  embodies 
.nto  a   connected    form,  where   they   will    be  easilv 

then  fallaces  may  be  exposed  or  their  truth  find  a 
w,der  recognition.     ,„  most  of  the  chief  centres  of  the 

men  of  all  classes,  and   not  seldom  large  masses  of 
men   who  agreed  on  the  whole  with  the  line  of  thought 
w  .ch    I  here  try  to  follow  ;    agreed,  too,    with   an 
.ntens,ty  o    belief  and  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm  which 
.-..•c.  I  thmk,  rarely  found  except  in  connection  with 
great  and   true  causes.      This  concurrence  of  other 
mmds  has  deepened  the  profound  conviction   which 
I  have  long  felt  that  the  completion  of  a  closer  and 
permanent  political  unity  between  the  British  com- 
mun,t,e.s  scattered  throughout  the  world   should    be 
a   first  aim  of  national    statesmanship,   and    might 
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become,   if  its   advantages  were   clearly  understood, 
a  supreme  object  of  popular  desire. 

It  is  essentially  a  subject  for  full  and  free  discussion. 
Permanent  national  unity  for  Briti.sh  people  can  only 
be  based  on  an  agreement  of  opinion  among  at  least 
the  larger  self-governing  communities  that  the  union 
is  for  the  common  good.  That  there  .should  be  an 
ab.solute  unanimity  of  consenting  opinion  among  the 
populations  of  the  communities  concerned  we  have  no 
reason  to  hope.  It  has  never  occurred  in  any  large 
national  consolidation  hitherto,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
do  so  now.  The  continued  unity  of  the  Empire  is  a 
political  question  involving  immense  issues,  and 
divergent  opinions  may  be  assumed  from  the  start. 
Indeed,  it  becomes  more  evident  from  day  to  day,  to 
those  who  watch  carefully  the  current  of  events,  that 
the  end  can  only  be  gained — as  great  ends  have  ever 
been  gained — after  a  severe  struggle  between  contend- 
ing forms  of  thought.  The  provincialism  which  has 
uniformly  resisted  large  national  organization ;  the 
pessimism  which  sees  danger  in  every  new  form  of 
political  evolution  ;  the  repugnance  to  change  in  an 
old  country  with  forms  of  government  more  or  less 
fixed  ;  the  crudcness  of  political  thought  and  want  of 
national  perspective  in  young  communities  ;  the  ignor- 
ance which  begets  inertia  :  all  these  exist  and  must 
be  combated.  In  this  struggle  the  better  cause,  the 
strongest  arguments,  the  deepest  convictions,  the  most 
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strenuous  moulders  of  public  opiuion,  will  win.  Merc 
circumstances  will  never  shape  themselves  for  the 
re([uired  solution.  A  policy  of  drift  will  never  result 
in  united  strength.  Growth  may  be  an  uncon.scious 
process — ort^anization  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  con- 
scious effort.  No  thinking  man  to-day  would  wish  to 
.see  the  American  Republic  resolved  into  its  original 
sovereign  states,  Germany  into  its  kingdoms,  small 
principalities,  and  duchies;  Canada  into  its  distinct 
provinces  ;  Italy  into  its  cities.  Yet  none  of  these 
would  now  be  what  they  arc  had  their  fortunes  been 
left  to  the  drift  of  circum.stances  alone.  Their  history 
proves  that  the  ideals  of  the  clearest  minds,  backed 
up  by  intense  convictions  and  resolute  effort,  arc 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  political 
organization.  Circumstances  or  the  course  of  events 
may  thwart  human  effort  or  favour  it,  but  they  can 
never  take  its  place  as  a  complete  substitute. 

The  further  consolidation  of  the  Empire  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  answer  given  to  two  questions. 
Is  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  different  communities 
that  they  .should  remain  together  ?  and,  granting  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this,  does  the  problem  of  further 
unification  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis  present 
difficulties  which  transcend  the  resources  of  British 
.statesmanship  ? 

These  questions  roughly  indicate  the  line  of  enquiry 
which  I  wish  to  follow.      Behind  them  lies  an  issue 
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which  British  i>c<)plc  througliout  the  world  will  soon 
be  forced  to  reco|4ni/e  as  infinitely  surpassinjij  in 
momentous  significance  any  upon  which  their  political 
thought  and  energy  arc  now  being  s[)ent.  We  may 
not  unreasonably  believe  that  the  movements  at 
present  going  on  in  the  mother-land  and  the  colonies 
are  only  supplying  us  with  the  political  formulae 
reqiiired  for  grappling  with  the  higher  national 
problem. 

It  seems  like  sheer  political  blindness  not  to  perceive 
that  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  forces  are  now 
actively  at  work  which  may  at  any  moment  precipitate 
a  decision  of  this  great  question  ;  movements  in  pro- 
gress which,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  must  of  necessity 
lead  up  to  a  decision  within  a  time  measured  at 
the  very  most  by  one  or  two  decades. 

Nations  take  long  to  grow,  but  there  are  periods 
when,  as  in  the  long  delayed  flowering  of  certain  plants, 
or  in  the  crystallization  of  chemical  solutions,  new 
forms  are  taken  with  extreme  rapidity.  There  are 
the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  the  British 
nation  has  such  a  period  immediately  before  it.  The 
necessity  for  the  creation  of  a  body  of  sound  public 
opinion  upon  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire  is  therefore  urgent.  In  stating 
the  case  for  British  Unity  I  have  constantly  found 
myself  merely  linking  together  arguments  already 
used   by   thinkers   in   many   parts  of    the    Empire. 
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CHAPTER     I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  glory  of  the  British  political  system  is  often 
said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  growth ;  that  it  has 
adapted  itself,  and  is  capable  of  continuous  adaptation, 
to  the  necessities  of  national  development.  The  fact  is 
proved  and  the  boast  is  justified  by  British  history,  but 
behind  them,  no  doubt,  is  a  race  characteristic.  A 
special  capacity  for  political  organization  may,  with- 
out race  vanity,  be  fairly  claimed  for  Anglo-Saxon 
people. 

The  tests  which  have  already  been,  or  are  now  being, 
applied  to  this  organizing  capacity  are  sufficiently 
striking  and  varied.  In  the  British  Islands  them- 
selves a  gradual  and  steady  process  of  evolution, 
extending  over  hundreds  of  years,  has  led  up  from  the 
free  but  weak  and  disjointed  government  of  the 
Heptarchy  period  to  the  equally  free  but  strong  and 
consolidated  government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  United  States,  within  little  more  than  a  hundred 
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years,  we  have  seen  one  great  branch  of  the  race  weld 
into  organic  unity  a  number  of  loosely  aggregated 
provinces  under  a  system  which  now  extends  over 
half  the  area  of  a  great  continent.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  process  was  repeated  on  the  other  half  of  the 
American  continent.  In  the  face  of  difficulties,  by 
many  believed  to  be  insuperable,  Canada,  stretching 
from  ocean  to  ocean  a  distance  of  nearly  4000  miles, 
has  become  a  political  unit,  and  already  exhibits  a 
cohesion  which  small  European  States  have  often  only 
gained  after  long  periods  of  internal  and  external 
conflict. 

On  another  continent  Australians,  dealing  with 
provinces  larger  in  area  than  European  empires,  are 
grappling  courageously  with  the  problem  of  political 
combination,  and  the  universal  conHdence  felt  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  their  efforts  shows  what  reliance  is 
put  upon  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  race  instinct. 
In  South  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  the  considerable 
intermixture  of  coloured  races  complicates  the  ques- 
tion, but  here  too  the  forces  which  make  for  unity  are 
more  or  less  actively  at  work. 

Speaking  generally  we  may  say  that  in  the  long 
course  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  whenever  the  need  of 
combination  has  arisen  the  political  expedient  has 
been  devised  to  match  the  political  necessity.  This 
capacity  for  adequate  organization  has  been  the  key- 
note of  distinction  between  the  democracy  of  our  race 
and  all  the  democracies  by  which  it  has  been  preceded. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  this  organizing  quality 
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is  one  which  has  given  effectiveness  to  all  others.  The 
steadiness  of  the  advance  which  the  race  has  made  in 
social  and  industrial  directions  has  depended  upon  the 
security  given  by  political  organizatior;  at  once  com- 
prehensive, flexible,  and  strong.  No  other  branch  of 
the  human  family  has  ever  been  so  free  to  apply 
itself  to  the  higher  problems  of  civilization. 

All  the  conditions  of  the  world  at  the  present  time 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  further  progress  must  be 
safe-guarded  in  the  same  way.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see 
an  extraordinary  organization  of  military  power  and 
a  widening  of  military  combination  among  European 
nations  to  which  the  past  furnishes  no  parallel,  and 
which  suggest  hitherto  unheard-of  possibilities  of 
conflict  or  aggression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vast 
extension  of  industrial  and  commercial  interests  among 
British  people,  without  any  parallel  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  world,  seems  to  demand  a  correspond- 
ing widening  of  the  political  combination  which  is 
required  to  give  them  security. 

Meanwhile  the  amazing  spread  of  the  race  has 
become  the  main  fact  of  modern  history — the  one 
which  assuredly  will  have  the  most  decisive  influence 
on  the  future  of  mankind.  Only  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  one  might  almost  say  within  a  still 
narrower  limit  of  time,  has  this  been  fully  realized. 
The  tentative  efforts  of  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  French  to  dominate  the  new  continents  opened 
up  by  the  discoveries  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
the   beginning   of    the   sixteenth   centuries   did    not 
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receive  a  decisive  check  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth.  Then  the  new  tide  fairly  began  to  flow. 
The  flux  of  civilized  population,  by  which  new  and 
great  centres  of  human  activity  are  created,  has  since 
that  time  been  so  overwhelmingly  Anglo-Saxon  that 
nearly  all  minor  currents  are  absorbed  or  assimilated 
by  it.  Teuton,  Latin,  Scandinavian,  with  one  or  two 
limited  but  well-defined  exceptions,  lose  their  identity 
and  tend  to  disappear  in  the  dominant  mass  of  British 
population  which  has  flowed,  and  continues  in  scarcely 
abated  volume  to  flow,  steadily  away  frcm  the  mother 
islands  to  occupy  those  temperate  regions  which  are 
manifestly  destined  to  become  in  an  increasing  degree 
centres  of  the  world's  force. 

With  abundant  space  on  which  to  expand,  incres  ?e 
has  been  rapid,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  mere  mass 
of  numbers  English-speaking  people  are  destined  at 
no  distant  date  to  surpass  any  other  branch  of  the 
human  stock. 

That  an  expansion  so  vast  should  bring  in  its  train 
a  new  set  of  political  problems,  with  a  range  wider  than 
any  that  had  gone  before,  is  only  natural.  That  new 
hopes  should  be  conceived  from  this  wonderful  change 
in  the  biilance  of  the  world's  forces  ;  that  new  plans 
should  be  devised  to  utilize  it,  as  other  expansions 
have  been  utilized,  for  the  good  of  our  race  and  of 
mankind,  is  equally  natural. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  point  out  that  the  conditions 
incidental  to  this  expansion  were  at  first  misunder- 
stood.    The  ignorance  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  true 
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relations  between  mother-land  and  colonies,  seconded 
by  the  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  politicians  waging 
a  bitter  party  fight,  produced  in  1776  the  great  schism 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Chatham,  Burke,  and  many 
of  the  clearest  minds  of  England,  believed  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  unnecessary — in  America 
itself  there  was  a  large,  and  for  a  long  time  a  pre- 
ponderant party,  which  held  that  in  constitutional 
change  a  way  of  escape  could  be  found  from  Revolu- 
tion. The  worse  counsels  prevailed,  and  Revolution 
took  the  place  of  Reform  and  Readjustment.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  results  which 
might  have  followed  from  a  different  line  of  action  ; 
if  the  statesmen  of  that  day  had  proved  equal  to  the 
task  of  dealing  with  the  political  problem  with  which 
they  were  confronted.  The  idea  that  the  separation 
of  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain  was  a  pure 
gain  to  either  country  or  to  the  world  may,  however, 
be  distinctly  challenged. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  earlier  ripening 
of  public  opinion  in  England  upon  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  the  earlier  solution  found  for  it  on  peaceful 
lines,  might  have  helped  to  solve  the  problem  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  America  as  well,  and  thus  prevented 
the  frightful  catastrophe  of  the  War  of  Secession  in 
1H65.  The  close  and  intimate  political  reaction  upon 
each  other  of  the  two  greatest  Anglo-Saxon  commu- 
nities, the  one  with  its  higher  standard  of  statesman- 
ship and  public  morality,  the  other  with  its  more  active 
liberalizing  tendencies,  might  have  been  in  the  highest 
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degree  healthful  for  both.  United  with  all  others  of 
their  own  race  and  language,  British  people  might 
have  been  able,  in  sclf-sufificing  strength,  to  withdraw 
almost  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  could  otherwise 
be  possible  from  the  entanglements  of  European 
politics,  and  to  be  free  to  devote  all  their  energies 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  development 
of  industry,  commerce,  and  civilization.  Qualifi- 
cations to  these  views  will,  of  course,  present  them- 
selves to  every  mind,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  press 
them  too  far  or  to  quarrel  with  the  course  of  history. 
Much  more  important  is  it  to  observe  its  results  and 
learn  the  lessons  which  it  teaches. 

We  now  see  that  the  bifurcation  of  Anglo-Saxon 
national  life  which  took  place  in  1776  was  of  all  other 
events  in  modern  history  the  one  most  pregnant  with 
great  consequences.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  led 
primarily  to  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States.  Its  significance,  however,  is  not  ex- 
hausted by  this  fact,  great  though  it  is.  The  reflex 
action  upon  the  thought  and  policy  of  Britain  involved 
consequences  as  important  and  far-reaching.  Revolu- 
tion for  once  in  our  development  had  taken  the  place  of 
Evolution,  but  in  the  end  enabled  the  latter  to  resume 
its  steady  course.  The  revolt  of  the  American  colonies 
led  to  the  closer  study  of  the  principles  which  must 
control  national  expansion.  Britain  strove,  and  not 
in  vain,  to  acquire  the  art  of  bringing  colonies  into 
friendly  relation  with  the  national  system.  The 
nation-building  energy  of  her  people  remained  unim- 
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paired,  and  though  one  group  of  colonies  had  been 
lost,  others,  extending  over  areas  far  more  extensive, 
were  soon  gained.  Under  new  principles  of  govern- 
ment these  were  acquired,  not  to  be  lost,  but  retained 
as  they  have  been  up  to  the  present  time.  Is  that 
retention  to  be  permanent  ?  Is  it  desirable  ?  Can 
the  colonies  be  brought,  and  ought  they  to  be 
brought,  not  merely  into  friendly  relations,  but  into 
organic  harmony  with  the  national  system  ?  Has  our 
capacity  for  political  organization  reached  its  utmost 
limit  ?  For  British  people  this  is  the  question  of 
questions.  In  the  whole  range  of  possible  political 
variation  in  the  future  there  is  no  issue  of  such  far- 
reaching  significance,  not  merely  for  our  own  people 
but  for  the  world  at  large,  as  the  question  whether 
the  British  Empire  shall  remain  a  political  unit  for 
all  national  purposes,  or,  yielding  to  disintegrating 
forces,  shall  allow  the  stream  of  the  national  life  to 
be  parted  into  many  separate  channels. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  English  people, 
and  it  certainly  was  true  that  the  majority  of  English 
statesmen,  had  made  up  their  minds  definitely  as  to 
the  only  possible  and  desirable  solution  to  this  great 
national  problem.  The  old  American  colonies  had 
gone,  and  had  remained  none  the  less  good  customers 
of  the  mother-country  for  having  become  independent. 
Very  soon,  it  was  sincerely  believed,  the  whole  world 
would  be  converted  to  Free  Trade,  and  with  universal 
free  trade  and  the  universal  peace  which  was  to  follow, 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  from  retaining  the  colonies. 
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while  the  colonics  themselves  were  expected  to  look 
eagerly  forward  to  complete  political  emancipation  as 
the  goal  of  their  development.  A  few  brilliant  writers 
in  the  press,  a  few  eloquent  speakers  on  the  platform, 
gave  much  vogue  to  these  views.  The  correspondence 
of  prominent  public  men  which  has  since  come  to 
light,  the  recollections  of  men  still  living,  furnish  con- 
vincing proof  that  this  opinion  was  widely  accepted  in 
official  circles.  A  governor,  leaving  to  take  charge 
of  an  Australian  colony,  was  told  even  from  the 
Colonial  Office  that  he  would  probably  be  the  last 
representative  of  the  Crown  sent  out  from  Britain. 
This  tendency  of  official  thought  found  its  culmination 
when,  in  1866,  a  great  journal  frankly  warned  Ca.iada, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  colonics,  that  it  was  time  to 
prepare  for  the  separation  from  the  mother-land  that 
must  needs  come.  The  shock  which  this  outspoken 
declaration  gave  to  Canadian  sentiment,  built  up  as 
it  had  been  on  a  century  of  loyalty  to  the  idea  of 
a  United  Empire,  was  very  great.  That  statesman 
and  journalist  alike  had  misconceived  the  temper  of 
the  British  as  well  as  of  the  colonial  mind  was  soon 
made  manifest.  This  was  shown  by  the  almost 
universal  applause  which  greeted  the  passionately 
indignant  protest  of  Tennyson,  when,  in  the  final 
dedication  to  the  Queen  of  his  Idylls,  he  wrote: — 

'And  that  true  North',  whereof  we  lately  heard 
A  strain  to  shame  us — keep  you  to  yourselves  : 

•  '  Lord  Duflcrin  dedicated  a  Canadian  edition  of  his  '  Letters  from 
High  Latitudes'  in  the  words  'To  that  true  North.'    I  cannot  refrain 
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So  loyal  is  too  costly  !    friends,  your  love 

Is  but  a  iMirdcn  :  l)real<  tlu;  bonds  and  go! 

Is  this  the  tone  of  Empire?     Here  the  faith 

That  made  us  rulers?     This  indeed  her  voice 

And  meaning,  whom  tlu;  roar  of  Hougoumont 

Left  mightiest  of  all   nations  under  heaven? 

What  shock  has  fooled  licr  since  that  she  should  speak 

So  feebly?' 

At  once  it  became  clear  that  >'cre  the  real  heart  of 
Britain  spoke— that  poet  rather  than  politician  grasped 
with  greater  accuracy  the  true  drift  of  British  thought. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  that  day  to  this  the 
policy  of  separation,  as  the  true  theoretical  outcome  of 

from  connecting  with  these  lines  one  more  association  which  will, 
I  feel  sure,  in  Canadian  hearts  at  least,  add  a  tender  grace  to  the 
vigorous  tiiought  of  the  poet  and  the  delicate  compliment  of  the  poli- 
tician. I  am  able  to  do  so  through  the  accident  of  a  conversation 
with  the  late  Rev.  Drummond  Rawnsley,  of  Lincolnshire,  a  connexion 
and  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Tennyson,  whom  I  happened  to  meet 
some  years  since  at  tiie  house  of  a  common  friend,  Professor  Bonamy 
Price,  at  Oxford.  Introduced  to  him  by  our  host  as  a  Canadian,  I 
was  informed  by  him  of  a  fact  which  he  felt  sure  would  interest  all 
Canadians.  Tiic  Poet  Laureate,  with  whom  he  had  lately  been  sta^'ing, 
had  told  him  that  when  the  articles  referred  to  had  appeared  in  the 
Times,  Lady  Franklin,  who  was  then  a  guest  in  his  house,  and  who 
felt  the  most  intense  interest  in  the  future  of  Canada,  had  been  fdled 
with  indignation  at  the  wrong  which  they  did  to  English  sentiment  and 
to  Canadian  loyalty,  and  had  strongly  urged  upon  him  the  duty  and 
propriety  of  giving  utterance  to  some  sufficient  protest.  Being  in  the 
fullest  sympathy  with  Lady  Franklin's  views,  the  poet  acted  upon 
this  suggestion  and  the  lines  were  written.  I  do  not  think  any 
private  confidence  is  violated  in  mentioning  the  facts  told  to  me  on 
such  unquestionable  authority-.  It  seems  well  that  Canadian  people 
should  know  when  reading  these  lines,  that  behind  the  poet's  brain 
was  the  woman's  heart,  and  that  a  lady  whose  name  is  held  in 
highest  honour  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and 
wherever  heroism  and  devotion  touch  the  human  heart,  is  thus  con- 
nected by  the  subtle  thread  of  sympathy  and  the  golden  verse  of  our 
greatest  poet  with  their  own  loved  land. 
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national  evolution,  ha.s  been  slowly  but  steadily  dyinj^. 
John  Mrij^ht  held  the  theory  in  ICn^land  almost  up  to 
the  end  of  his  ^leat  career.  Goldvvin  Smith  advocates 
it  in  Canada  still.  Of  their  views  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  later.  But  among  conspicuous  names  theirs 
have  stood  practically  alone.  Politicians  in  Britain 
do  not  wish,  and  if  they  wished,  would  scarcely  dare, 
to  advocate  it  on  public  platforms.  Separation  may 
come  under  the  compulsion  of  necessity,  from  the  in- 
capacity of  statesmen  to  work  out  an  effective  plan  of 
union,  or  as  the  result  of  national  apathy  and  ignorance 
— not  because  it  is  desired,  or  from  any  theoretical 
belief  in  its  advantage  to  the  people  concerned. 

If  we  lay  aside,  however,  the  question  of  national 
feeling,  or  national  interest,  and  look  upon  the  matter 
as  simply  one  of  constitutional  growth  and  change,  it 
is  little  wonder  that  the  statesmen  of  that  earlier 
period  took  the  view  they  did. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  document  which  seems  to 
me  of  much  historical  interest  in  this  connection  as 
furnishing  concrete  evidence  of  the  direction  of 
political  thought  at  the  period  to  which  I  have 
referred.  It  is  the  printed  draft  of  a  Bill  prepared 
with  great  care  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
Lord  Thring,  whose  long  service  as  Parliamentary 
counsel  to  successive  Cabinets  has  given  him  an 
experience  in  the  practical  forms  of  English  legis- 
lation quite  unrivalled.  The  Bill  was  intended  to 
be  a  logical  sequel  to  those  measures  of  Imperial 
legislation    by   which    responsible    government    was 
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granted  to  the  Canadian  and  Australian  colonies. 
The  new  constitutions  had  then  been  in  operation  for 
some  Jnie  in  several  of  the  great  colonies,  and  already 
no  slight  friction  had  occurred  in  the  endeavour 
to  adjust  Imperial  and  Colonial  rights  and  resi)on- 
sibilities  upon  a  clear  and  well-understood  basis. 
Moreover,  the  continued  formation  of  new  colonies  and 
the  desire  of  certain  Crown  colonies  to  attain  to  respon- 
sible government  suggested  a  fundamental  treatment 
of  the  whole  question  of  colonial  relations.  The  Bill 
therefore  embodies  an  attempt  to  put  upon  a  just  basis 
the  relatic  between  Britain  and  her  colonics  at  each 
period  of  their  growth,  and  to  state  clearly  their 
mutual  obligations  and  mutual  duties. 

It  naturally  provides  in  the  first  place  for  the 
government  of  settlements  in  their  earlier  stages  of 
growth  under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown. 

In  the  next  place,  the  transition  of  such  a  Crown 
settlement  into  the  rank  and  status  of  a  colony  with 
responsible  government  is  not  left  to  be  decided  by 
agitation  within  the  colonies  or  by  irregular  pressure  in 
other  directions,  such  as  lately  took  place  in  the  case 
of  Western  Australia  ;  but  it  is  made  to  depend  on 
a  definite  increase  of  European  population  and  other 
conditions  equally  applicable  to  all  colonies  alike. 
With  the  grant  of  responsible  government,  however, 
comes  a  clear  division  between  imperial  and  local 
powers,  and  an  equally  definite  distribution  of  burdens ; 
the  guarantee  to  the  colony  of  protection  from  foreign 
aggression  being  contingent  upon  the  contribution  by 
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the  colony  of  the  revenue  or  money  required  for  de- 
fence in  fair  proportion  to  its  wealth  and  population. 

Lastly,  '  as  the  natural  termination  of  a  connection 
in  itself  of  a  temporary  character  '  (to  use  the  words  of 
the  preface  to  the  Bill),  provision  is  made  for  the 
formal  separation  of  a  colony  and  its  erection  into  an 
independent  state  when  its  people  feel  equal  to  under- 
taking the  full  range  of  national  responsibility.  Direct 
provision  is  made  for  independence  only  at  the  colony's 
own  request,  but  it  is  suggested  that  separation  might 
be  brought  about  by  coercive  proclamation  on  the 
part  of  the  mother-country  in  case  the  colony  fails  to 
perform  the  national  duties  which  it  accepted  with 
responsible  government. 

The  interest  of  this  proposed  legislation  seems  to 
me  to  He  in  the  proof  which  it  furnishes  that  the  grant 
of  responsible  government  was  by  no  means  regarded 
as  giving  finality  to  national  rel  "iions,  but  only  as 
marking  a  stage  in  colonial  development.  The  view 
thus  taken  by  Lord  Thring  in  England  was  the  view 
taken  by  Joseph  Howe  in  Canada,  to  whose  opinions 
I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer. 

The  merit  of  the  Bill  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  placed 
upon  a  defined  and  easily  understood  footing  the 
relations  of  mother-land  and  colon_  -  so  long  as  they 
remained  together  ;  and  provided  a  constitutional  way 
of  escape  from  the  connection  when  it  had  ceased  to 
give  satisfaction  to  either  party.  Its  peculiarity,  indi- 
cative of  the  opinions  prevailing  at  the  time,  is  that 
no  notice  is  taken  of  the  possibility  of  a  colony  rising 
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to  a  place  of  greatness  and  power  inconsistent  with  a 
strictly  subordinate  colonial  relation,  and  yet  desiring 
to  perpetuate  its  organic  connection  with  the  nation. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
new  settlements,  though  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
centre  of  government,  and  as  truly  colonies  as  those 
of  Britain,  shall  rise  from  the  condition  of  territories 
into  that  of  states,  under  which  they  enjoy  the  full 
national  franchise,  and  assume  a  full  share  of  national 
responsibility.  In  a  like  manner  Lord  Thring's  Bill 
fairly  faced  the  fact  that  for  communities  such  as 
those  which  l^ritish  people  were  forming,  the  colonial 
stage  was  temporary  and  transitional,  and  it  provided, 
in  a  different  sense,  but  in  accord  with  existing  con- 
ditions and  beliefs,  a  fixed  goal  for  colonial  aspira- 
tions, and  a  fixed  limit  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
mother-land. 

The  framer  of  this  Bill  is  now,  I  have  reason  to 
think,  among  those  who  believe  that  a  very  different 
end  of  colonial  development  is  both  desirable  and 
practicable.  Such  a  reversal  of  opinion  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  extraordinary  changes  which  have 
passed  over  the  national  life.  The  extension  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  relations,  the  growth  of  common 
interests,  the  increased  facility  for  communication, 
above  all,  the  retention  in  the  colonics,  under  their 
new  systems  of  free  government,  of  a  strong  national 
sentiment,  and  the  absence  of  the  anticipated  desire  to 
break  the  national  connection,  have  thrown  new  light 
upon  the  whole  question. 
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In  that  new  light  it  now  seems  that  there  is  an 
argument  well  nigh  unanswerable,  which  goes  to 
prove  that  so  far  from  being  a  matter  of  indifference, 
the  separation  from  the  Empire  of  any  one  of  our 
great  groups  of  colonies  would  be  an  event  pregnant 
with  anxieties  and  possible  disaster  alike  to  the 
colonies  and  to  the  mother-land,  and  so  far  from  being 
the  natural  line  of  political  development,  that  separa- 
tion would  be  as  unnatural  as  it  is  unnecessary.  It 
is  this  thought  that  has  given  birth  to  the  idea  of 
national  federation,  to  the  conviction  in  many  minds 
that  the  chief  effort  of  our  national  statesmanship 
should  be  directed  to  securing  the  continued  unity  of 
the  wide-spread  British  Empire,  to  resisting  any 
tendency  towards  that  disintegration  which  a  genera- 
tion ago  was  looked  forward  to  with  comparative 
unconcern.  This  is  hot  the  thought  of  mere  theorists 
or  enthusiasts.  Statesmen  and  thinkers  of  the  first 
rank  both  in  the  mother-land  and  the  colonies,  while 
reserving  their  judgment  as  to  the  lines  on  which 
complete  unity  can  be  gained,  have  strongly  affirmed 
their  belief  that  it  is  the  true  goal  for  our  national 
aspirations,  that  the  question  is  one  of  supreme 
concern  for  the  whole  Empire,  and  that  the  problem 
must  soon  be  grappled  with  in  practical  politics. 

Not  the  creation,  but  the  preservation  of  national 
unity,  is  the  task  which  thus  confronts  British  people, 
v/hich  they  must  accept  or  refuse.  Unity  already  exists : 
it  is  the  necessary  starting-point  of  every  discussion. 
It  will  prove,  if  need  be,  an  incalculable  assistance 
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towards  the  attainment  of  the  completer  unity  at  which 
we  aim.  But  the  existing  unity  is  crude  in  form,  one 
which  in  its  very  nature  is  temporary  and  transitional, 
one  which  ignores  or  violates  political  principles  in- 
grained in  the  English  mind  as  essential  to  any  finality 
in  political  development,  and  which  already  results 
in  gross  inequalities  in  the  conditions  of  citizenship 
throughout  the  Empire. 

The  logic  by  which  this  position  is  proved  seems 
irresistible  in  its  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 
British  citizen.     It  is  well  to  be  clear  on  this  point. 

The  essence  of  British  political  thought,  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  our  freedom,  political  stability, 
and  singular  collective  energy  as  a  nation  have  been 
built  up,  may  be  expressed  in  two  words — Representa- 
tive Government.  The  loyalty  of  the  subject  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  ruler  spring  alike  from  this.  The 
willingness  to  bear  public  burdens,  the  deep  interest 
in  public  affairs,  the  close  study  and  careful  application 
of  political  principles  which  distinguish  the  people  of 
our  race  from  all  others,  and  the  advance  of  the  whole 
body  politic  towards  greater  individual  freedom  com- 
bined with  greater  collective  strength,  are  all  direct 
outgrowths  of  Representative  Government.  Other 
races  may  work  out  other  systems  and  attain  greatness 
in  doing  so  ;  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  this,  so 
far  as  dealing  with  our  own  people  is  concerned. 
From  the  local  board  which  settles  the  poor-rate  or 
school-tax  for  a  parish,  to  the  Cabinet  which  deals 
with  the  highest  concerns  of  the  Empire  and  the  world, 
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this  principle  is  the  central  element  of  strength,  since 
it  is  the  ground  on  which  public  confidence  is  based. 
A  British  subject  who  has  no  voice  in  influencing 
the  government  of  the  nation  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  its  operation  has  not  reached  that  con- 
dition to  which  the  whole  spirit  of  our  political 
philosophy  points  as  the  state  of  full  citizenship.  We 
are  on  absolutely  safe  ground  when  we  say  that  great 
English  communities  will  not  permanently  consent  to 
stop  short  of  this  citizenship,  nor  will  they  relegate  to 
others,  even  to  a  majority  of  their  own  nationality, 
the  uncontrolled  direction  of  their  most  important 
interests. 

With  certain  qualifications,  introduced  to  mitigate 
the  glaring  anomaly  of  the  situation,  the  great  self- 
governing  colonies  of  the  Empire  are  in  fact  now  com- 
pelled to  allow  many  of  their  most  important  affairs  to 
be  managed  by  others.  Canada,  with  a  commercial 
navy  which  floats  on  every  sea,  holding  already  in  this 
particular  the  fourth  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  has  a  voice  in  fixing  international  relations  only 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  mother-land,  and  not  by  the  de- 
fined right  of  equal  citizenship.  Australia,  occupying  a 
continent,  with  vast  and  growing  commercial  interests, 
is  in  the  same  anomalous  position.  English-speaking, 
self-governing  populations,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate already  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  likely  within  little  more 
than  a  generation  to  equal  it,  with  enormous  interests 
involved  in  nearly  every  movement  of  national  affairs, 
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have  no  direct  representative  influence  in  shaping 
national  policy  or  arranging  international  relations. 

The  almost  perfect  freedom  they  enjoy  in  the 
control  of  local  affairs  accentuates  rather  than  miti- 
gates the  anomaly.  By  accustoming  them  to  the 
exercise  of  political  rights  it  makes  them  impatient 
of  anything  which  falls  short  of  the  full  dignity  of 
national  citizenship. 

No  one  who  understands  the  genius  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  can  believe  that  this  state  of  affairs 
will  be  permanent.  No  one  who  sympathizes  with 
the  spirit  which  has  constantly  urged  forward  British 
people  on  their  career  of  political  progress  can  wish 
it  to  be  so.  Great  countries  with  an  assured  future 
cannot  always  remain  colonies,  as  that  term  has 
hitherto  been  understood.  The  system  which  per- 
sists in  making  no  other  provision  for  them  is  on 
the  point  of  passing  away. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  freedom  from  national 
burdens  should  be  enough  to  reconcile  colonists  to 
any  lack  of  representation  in  national  counsels  ;  that 
if  they  have  no  sufficient  share  of  Imperial  Govern- 
ment they  are  at  least  rid  of  Imperial  anxieties  ; 
that  wise  direction  of  affairs  may,  in  any  case,  be 
looked  for  from  the  mother-land.  But  no  immunity 
from  public  burdens  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
a  share  in  the  higher  life  of  the  nation  and  the 
higher  dignity  of  full  citizenship :  no  honourable 
career  can  result  from  a  readiness  to  shirk  respon- 
sibility :  a  willingness  to  rely  upon  others  to  do  our 
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work  or  protect  our  interests  is  not  the  spirit  which 
has  built  up  or  will  perpetuate  the  power  of  our  race. 
Such  argument  may  suit  the  infancy  of  colonies; 
applied  to  their  adolescence  it  is  degrading,  since  it 
implies  a  mean  and  contented  dependence.  If  the 
greater  British  colonies  are  permanently  content  with 
their  present  political  status  they  are  unworthy  of 
the  source  from  which  they  sprang.  It  will  not  be 
so.  The  spirit  of  independence  has  developed,  not 
degenerated,  in  the  wider  breathing  space  of  new 
continents.  A  very  little  further  growth,  increasing 
the  complication  and  aggravating  the  anomaly  of  the 
existing  situation,  will  bring  us  to  a  stage  where  that 
spirit  will  no  longer  endure  the  restraints  now  put 
upon  it  by  practical  difficulties  of  political  organi- 
zation, and  where  those  difficulties  must  be  swept 
away  by  the  gathering  force  of  national  instincts 
and  necessities.  About  the  direction  of  change  there 
may  be  a  question ;  about  the  certainty  of  change 
thee  can  be  none. 

But  the  argument  is  equally  strong  when  we  re- 
verse our  attitude,  and  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  taxpaying  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  are  probably  few  of  these  who  are  not  at  times 
filled  with  p.  glow  of  pride  and  enthusiasm  when  they 
think  of  the  vast  extent  of  those  colonies,  which, 
planted  by  British  energy,  held  through  years  of 
conflict  by  British  courage,  and  proudly  inheriting 
British  traditions,  are  rising  to  pre-eminence  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 
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This  pride  and  enthusiasm  have  very  positive  and 
practical  issues.  The  citizen  of  the  remotest  colony 
knows  that  should  an  enemy  wantonly  attack  his 
frontier  —  should  port  or  city  be  threatened  by  a 
hostile  force  —  almost  within  twenty-four  hours,  as 
soon  as  telegraph  could  summon  or  steam  convey 
them,  British  sailors  or  British  soldiers  would  be 
pouring  thither,  as  ready  to  fight  and  die  for  that 
particular  bit  of  soil  as  for  the  shores  of  England 
itself.  But  the  sentiment  which  makes  this  possible 
is  balanced  and  qualified  by  very  different  con- 
siderations. The  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
often  been  compelled  to  regard  the  colonies  as  great 
dependencies  which  increased  his  responsibilities  and 
multiplied  his  difficulties  without  returning  to  the 
mother-country,  under  their  present  organization, 
strength  in  men  or  resources,  or  even  in  exclusive 
commercial  advantage.  Every  new  colony  or  colonial 
interest  was  to  him  something  new  to  defend,  and 
augmented  the  burden  of  Empire. 

Yearly  the  vast  expense  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  national  responsibilities  increased,  and 
added  itself  to  the  weight  of  taxation  incident  to  an 
advanced  civilization  and  complex  social  system. 
While  forced  to  bear  the  chief  burden  of  the  taxation 
required  for  national  defence,  the  people  of  the  British 
Islands  could  see  that  the  mass  of  the  colonists  bene- 
fited by  this  protection  already  possessed,  or  were 
likely  before  long  to  possess  a  higher  average  of 
wealth   and   comfort   than   the   mass   of  the   people 
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who  bestowed  the  benefit.  Looking  forward  little 
more  than  a  generation  he  could  foresee  a  time 
when  the  colonists  whose  conmicrce  was  protected 
would  equal  in  number  the  whole  home  population 
which  gave  the  protection,  vvhcn  the  volume  of 
colonial  commerce  itself  would  surpass  that  of  the 
mother-land. 

It  requires  little  argument  to  prove  that  the  ano- 
maly of  leaving  one  part  of  a  nation  to  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burdens  of  the  whole  is 
as  inconsistent  with  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  government 
as  the  exclusion  of  the  colonies  from  a  propor- 
tionate voice  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs. 

An  effective  method  of  illustrating  this  anomalous 
condition  of  the  Empire  and  of  British  citizenship  at 
the  present  time  is  to  consider  the  immediate  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  political  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  man  who  shifts  his  residence  from 
the  mother-country  to  Canada,  Australia,  or  any  other 
great  colony.  He  crosses  the  ocean,  perhaps,  to  carry 
on  in  another  part  of  the  Empire  the  business  of  the 
the  bank,  or  commercial  house,  or  shipping  firm  with 
which  he  is  connected  here.  Such  of  his  interests  as 
require  national  protection  remain  the  same,  and 
continue  to  enjoy  security  under  the  British  flag.  He 
continues  to  take  precisely  the  same  interest  as  before 
in  the  national  welfare.  But  he  loses  at  once  the 
right  to  influence  national  policy  by  his  vote,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  drops  his  old  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  since  he  no  longer  pays  the  same  propor- 
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tion  of  the  taxes  which  make  the  natior.  strong  to 
protect  him. 

Take  again  a  crucial  case  as  apph'ed  to  Jic  working 
man.  In  Australia  one  finds  nearly  ioo,ouo,ooo  of 
sheep.  The  shepherding  and  shearing  of  these  sheep, 
the  packing,  carriage,  and  shipping  of  their  wool,  give 
employment  to  a  large  section  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion. Nearly  all  this  wool  finds  its  market  in  England, 
where  the  manufacture  of  a  portion  of  it  gives  employ- 
ment to  an  immense  population  in  centres  such  as  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  safety  of  this  wool  in  passing  from  the  Australian 
centre  of  production  to  the  British  centre  of  manufac- 
ture is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  in 
both.  To  this  end  Australian  ports  are  made  strong 
at  Australian  expense  and  British  ports  at  liritish 
expense.  So  far  all  is  fair  and  the  distribution  of 
the  burden  on  industry  is  equal.  But  between  the 
two  countries  lie  12,000  miles  of  sea  to  be  guarded, 
and  this  is  effectively  done  at  enormous  naval  and 
military  expense,  the  burden  of  which,  however,  is 
almost  exclusively  borne  at  the  British  end  of  the 
line.  The  proportion  paid  by  the  Australian  work- 
man is  comparatively  insignificant.  Yet  he  is  the  one 
who  earns  the  higher  wages  and  feels  the  pressure  of 
taxation  less. 

I  have  heard  a  working  man  in  a  large  public 
meeting  in  Australia  assert  that  the  position  viewed 
from  this  aspect  was  unfair,  and  he  added  that  he 
personally  was  far  better  able  to  bear  an  equal  share 
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of  national  burdens  as  a  working  man  in  Australia 
than  he  had  ever  been  as  a  working  man  in  l^rilain. 
He  was  certainly  as  competent  to  exercise  the  national 
franchise. 

The  ilkistration  thus  taken  from  a  single  colony 
and  a  single  department  of  industry  has,  of  course, 
a  wide  application.  Whether  viewed,  then,  from  a 
purely  British  or  a  purely  colonial  standpoint  there 
are  unanswerable  reasons,  and  they  are  equally  un- 
answerable from  either  side,  which  point  to  an  early 
modification  of  the  national  system. 

Especially  is  it  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  developed  this  great  problem 
have  not  arisen,  like  many  other  political  problems, 
from  injustice  or  mismanagement  in  the  past,  or  from 
any  causes  tending  to  provoke  mutual  recrimination. 
Through  the  simple  processes  of  growth  and  change, 
the  conditions  which  satisfied  the  demands  of  national 
life  in  the  past  have  become  insufficient  to  satisfy  its 
necessities  for  the  future.  Nothing  could  possibly  be 
more  helpful  for  the  solution  of  the  question  than  this 
fact,  that  men  are  able  to  approach  it  entirely  free 
from  party  feuds  and  local  animosities. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  have  not  the  incon- 
sistency and  the  temporary  character  of  the  existing 
national  system  been  all  along  obvious  to  every 
one?  Why  does  the  public  attention  require  to  be 
directed  to  facts  so  manifest?  Perhaps  the  best 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  going  on,  and  the  intense 
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absorption  of  lirilish  i)ci)i)lc,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  actual  processes  of  national  evo- 
lution, which  left  no  time  for  study in^f  their  indirect 
results. 

Within  the  last  century,  and  mainly  within  the  last 
half  century,  the  United  Kin,L;dom  has  passed  throuj;h 
the  most  strenuous  period  of  industrial  devel()i)nient 
known  in  the  history  of  nations.  The  social  system 
has  been  revolutionized  by  an  extraordinary  incre- 
ment of  wealth,  an  immense  increase  of  population, 
and  its  concentration  in  towns,  with  all  the  difficult 
problems  which  these  chanijes  involve.  Political 
thou[;ht  has  had  enouj^di  to  do  to  adjust  the  balance 
between  decreasinj^  rural  and  increasinj,^  urban  con- 
stituencies— to  meet  the  wants  of  a  democracy 
advancing  in  prosperity  and  intelligence,  to  maintain 
an  equilibrium  between  new  and  conflicting  forces. 
Moral  effort  has  been  strained  to  the  utmost  in 
dealing  with  education,  sanitation,  social  reformation, 
and  kindred  questions,  a  deepening  sense  of  public 
responsibility  in  such  matters  going  hand  in  hand 
with  an  almost  paralyzing  increase  in  the  masses  to 
be  dealt  with.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  that  liritish  people  within  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in 
what  was  directly  before  them  to  weigh  carefully  the 
results  of  what  was  going  on  abroad  ;  that  even  when 
most  active  in  external  as  well  as  internal  affairs  they 
seem  '  to  have  conquered  and  peopled  half  the  world 
in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.' 
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In  the  colonics  the  preoccupation  of  thou|^ht  and 
cncrj^y  has  with  ci]ual  reason  been  as  complete.  It 
is  scarce  fifty  years  since  the  Canadian  provinces 
obtained  local  self-jrovernment.  The  last  half  century 
has  witnessed  the  growth  of  a  most  complete  system 
of  municipal  and  provincial  institutions,  crowned  by 
a  great  act  of  constructive  statesmanship  in  Con- 
federation. The  orj,anization  of  half  a  continent  on 
material  lines  has  kept  pace  with  each  step  in  political 
construction.  Railroads,  canals,  telegraphs,  postal 
facilities,  steamboat  communication,  all  the  machinery 
of  modern  civilization,  have  been  widely  applied  to 
an  immense  area. 

In  Australia  movement  has  been  even  more  .^apid 
and  engrossing.  Melbourne  has  changed  in  fifty 
years  from  a  village  of  a  thousand  inhabitants  to 
a  city  of  r,oo,ooo.  Australian  commerce,  in  its  infancy 
when  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne,  now  equals  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  same  date.  New 
Zealand,  then  the  home  of  mere  savages,  has  already  a 
British  population  which  exports  annually  £  1 0,000,000 
worth  of  the  products  of  civilized  labour.  In  South 
Africa  half  a  continent  is  being  organized  under  con- 
ditions of  extreme  difficulty. 

In  the  rush  of  progress  so  swiit  as  this,  the  mass  ot 
men  are  conscious  chiefly  of  the  work  immediately 
before  them.  But  as  this  work  grows  under  their 
hands,  the  vast  external  interests  are  created,  and  the 
wide  external  connections  grow  up,  which  compel 
attention  to  the  larger  problems  which  they  involve. 
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The  local  politician,  as  provinces  consolidate,  is,  by 
a  process  of  natural  compulsion,  chan^fcd  into  the 
statesman  with  a  national  and  international  ran^'c  of 
political  vision. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that  in 
striving  for  closer  consolidation  liritish  people  would 
be  followinjjf  strictly  alon^^  the  lines  of  the  most 
strikint;  national  movements  of  modern  times.  They 
would  be  merely  keeping  abreast  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age. 

For  the  idea  of  national  unity  the  people  of  the 
United  States  twenty-five  years  ago  made  sacrifices 
of  life  and  money  without  a  parallel  in  modern 
history.  No  one  now  doubts  that  the  end  justified 
the  enormous  expenditure  of  national  force.  '  The 
Union  must  be  preserved  '  was  the  pregnant  sentence 
into  which  Lincoln  condensed  the  national  duty  of  the 
moment,  and  to  maintain  this  principle  he  was  able 
to  concentrate  the  national  energy  for  a  supreme 
effort.  The  strong  man  who  saved  the  great  republic 
from  disruption  takes  his  place,  without  a  question, 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Germany  struggled  through  years  of  difficulty, 
conflict,  and  swaying  tides  of  national  passion  towards 
the  ideal  of  a  united  fatherland.  The  ideal  has  been 
realised  ;  the  men  who  made  its  attainment  possible 
have  won,  not  merely  the  gratitude  of  their  country- 
men, but  the  world's  respect  as  well ;  even  their  acts  of 
despotism  are  forgiven  and  more  than  half  forgotten 
in  the  momentous  significance  of  their  one  supreme 
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achievement.  To-day  it  seems  as  if  their  work  of  con- 
.solidated  streni^th  was  the  best  guarantee  of  Europe's 
peace. 

Cavour's  statue  stands  in  the  squares  of  Italian 
cities — his  name  lingers  in  Italian  hearts.  To  Tuscan, 
Lombard,  and  Neapolitan  alike  he  is  'our  great 
Cavour ' — the  man  whose  courageous  genius  found 
a  basis  in  facts  for  the  conception  of  Italian  unity, 
whose  patient  and  resolute  diplomacy  made  possible 
the  satisfaction  of  the  national  aspiration. 

Canada  has  placed  first  on  her  roll  of  greatness  the 
statesman  to  whom  she  mainly  owes  the  achievement 
of  Federal  unity.  Thus  beyond  a  doubt  the  men  who 
have  graven  their  names  most  deeply  on  the  history 
of  our  time  arc  those  who  have  carried  out  in  many 
lands  and  under  varying  conditions  the  work  of 
national  consolidation.  American  unity,  Gcrma'^' 
unity,  Italian  unity,  Austro-Hungarian  unity  —  the 
expansion  of  Russia  without  loss  of  unity — these 
arc  the  accomplished  facts  of  our  time  which  we 
have  to  face.  More  than  this.  We  do  not  need  the 
philosophical  historian  to  tell  us,  for  the  process  is 
going  on  under  our  own  eyes,  that  a  governing  ten- 
dency of  the  age  is  towards  the  union  of  many 
r^'Ues  into  combinations  of  nearly  equal  strength— 
Sometimes  by  fusion,  sometimes  by  federation,  some- 
times by  alliance.  On  the  practical  equipoise  of  two 
such  great  groups  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  at  this 
moment  depends.  Race  adds  its  influence  to  the 
tendency.     Tan-Sclavism  —  Fan-Eatinism — Fan-Tcu- 
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tonism  are  more  than  names.  They  arc  forces  which 
play  their  part  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  nations 
and  governments.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  world 
irresistibly  suggests  the  thought  that  we  are  passing 
from  a  nation  epoch  to  a  federation  epoch.  That 
British  people  should  fall  in  with  this  tendency  is  in 
the  strict  line  of  historical  continuity.  '  From  clans  in 
the  north/  it  has  been  truly  said,  '  and  from  a  hep- 
tarchy in  the  south,  England  and  Scotland  grew  into 
nations  and  thence  into  one  nation.'  In  the  great 
offshoots  of  the  race  abroad  the  tendency  is  renewed, 
and  each  step  prepares  the  way  for  another  and 
greater  effort.  To  consolidate  the  empire  which 
Chatham  founded  is  the  one  manifest  opportunity 
remaining  in  the  l^ritish  world  for  l^ritish  statesmen 
to  place  their  names  in  our  history  beside  those  of 
the  greatest  of  the  statesmen  of  the  past. 

For  the  mother-land  an  organized  national  unity 
means,  not  degradation  from  her  imperial  position, 
but  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  national  growth, 
and  the  greater  dignity  which  would  come  from  ac- 
knowledged leadership  of  the  free  communities  which 
have  grown  up  around  her. 

Prussia  gained,  instead  of  losing,  in  dignity,  when 
many  of  the  higher  functions  of  her  historic  parlia- 
ment became  merged  in  those  of  the  Reichstag  of 
the  German  people,  when  she  gave  up  her  individual 
place  as  a  nation  in  Europe  to  assume  the  leadcrshii) 
of  the  German  Empire.  So  would  it  be  with  Great 
Britain. 
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For  the  colonics  national  unity  means  independ- 
ence :  not  '  virtual '  independence,  as  their  present 
ill-defined  condition  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  but  the 
manly  and  sufficient  independence  which  comes  from 
asserted  rights  and  assumed  responsibilities. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  independence.  The  first  is  that 
of  the  son  grown  restless  under  tutelage,  who  throws 
himself  off,  more  or  less  recklessly,  from  the  family 
connection,  refuses  family  advice  or  assistance,  and 
takes  the  chances  of  life  on  his  own  account.  Given, 
on  the  one  hand,  overbearing  and  unsympathetic 
parents  anxious  to  retain  their  control  till  the  last 
moment,  or,  on  the  other,  children  filled  with  ignorant 
self-conceit  and  consequent  discontent,  and  independ- 
ence of  this  first  type  is  the  natural  result.  Some- 
times it  is  justified,  and  succeeds  ;  sometimes  it  is 
born  of  blind  stupidity  and  makes  lamentable  ship- 
wreck. But  this  is  not  the  ideal  or  the  only  form  of 
independence.  Given  reason,  due  consideration,  mutual 
regard  for  rights  on  both  sides,  and  the  family  tie 
becomes  a  partnership  which  combines  the  advantages 
of  all  the  liberty  required  for  full  development  with 
the  unity  of  action  and  counsel  which  assures  strength. 
It  produces  a  great  Rothschild  firm,  each  head  of 
which  is  free  to  work  out  his  own  views  at  his  own 
centre  of  the  world's  finance,  but  each  in  touch  with 
the  other  for  counsel  or  action,  each  making  use  of 
the  business  machinery  established  by  all  the  rest,  and 
thus  securing  incomparable  business  advantages  for  all. 
So  in  a  wider  sphere  it  produces  the  nation — the  great 
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American  Republic — the  Swiss,  Germanic,  or  Canadian 
Confederation  ;  each  state  or  group  of  states  working 
independently  within  its  own  well-defined  sphere  of 
influence :  each  taking  its  share  as  freely  in  the 
equally  well-defined  but  wider  orbit  of  a  large  national 
life. 

Our  admiration  is  not  given  to  the  independence  of 
the  American  state,  or  the  Canadian  or  Australian 
province  when  holding  aloof  from  union,  where  we 
feel  that  a  spirit  of  petty  provincialism  is  at  work. 
Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  given  to  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  state  impatient  of  any  control  beyond  that 
which  is  fouiid  within  a  city's  walls.  At  least,  in  this 
case,  if  wc  admire,  we  pity  still  more,  for  the  lack  of 
the  power  to  preserve  the  liberty  which  the  city  had 
created.  We  reserve  our  admiration  for  the  reasoned 
and  secured  independence  of  a  state  whose  members 
have  abandoned  the  petty  side  of  their  individuality, 
and  displayed  that  political  self-restraint,  sagacity,  and 
largeness  of  view  which  is  implied  in  wide  organiza- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  great  ends. 

It  is  to  this  independence  of  partnership  that  a  real 
national  unity  would  lift  the  colonies  of  the  British 
Empire.  Doubtless  it  would  at  first  be  the  partner- 
ship of  junior  members.  More  than  this  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected.  But  the  position  need  not 
be  an  irksome  one. 

One  primary  principle  reason  approves  and  experi- 
ence recommends  for  our  guidance  in  attempting  to 
outline  the  form  of  union  which  will  best  be  adapted 
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to  the  genius  of  the  British  people.  For  all  its  com- 
munities there  should  be  the  utmost  freedom  of  in- 
dividual action  which  is  consistent  with  united  strength. 
Apparently  this  condition  will  be  best  fulfilled  under 
some  form  of  Federal  connection. 


CHAPTER    II. 


FEDERATION. 


The  central  internal  fact,  then,  which  must  soon 
bring  about  a  decisive  change  in  our  system  of  na- 
tional organization  is  the  necessity  that  British  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  should  have,  if  they  are  to 
remain  together  and  so  far  as  circumstances  permit, 
full  and  equal  privileges  of  self-government  and 
citizenship.  The  political  instinct  which  works  in 
this  direction  nothing  can  resist,  for  it  has  become 
innate  in  all  that  is  best  in  our  race.  The  colonist 
who  is  permanently  content  with  less  has  lost  no  small 
part  of  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors. 

The  central  external  fact  which  points  to  federation 
rather  than  separation  as  the  form  which  that  change 
should  take  is  the  necessity  for  joint  defence  of  great 
common  interests,  and  the  joint  management  of  inter- 
national relations. 

It  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  in  accepting  the 
federal  idea  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  have  reached  the 
crown  of  their  political  achievement,  inasmuch  as  it 
offers  a  compromise  between  excessively  centralized 
systems  of  government,  which  gave  strength  at  the 
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expense  of  local  freedom,  and  those  other  systems 
which  for  the  sake  of  local  freedom  sacrificed  the 
strength  which  was  necessary  for  their  own  preserva- 
tion. The  liberty  of  the  small  Greek  Republic  was  in 
some  aspects  a  glorious  thing  contrasted  with  the 
despotisms  around  it,  yet  we  cannot  but  remember 
that  for  want  of  power  to  combine  that  liberty  was 
crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  the  foreigner.  Federalism 
is  the  device  by  which  organized  democracy,  without 
giving  up  anything  essential  to  liberty,  is  placed  in 
a  position  tc  wrestle  on  even  terms  with  organized 
despotism 

An  Australian  writer  has  lately  defined  very  justly 
the  true  tiason  for  the  application  of  the  Federal 
principle.  '  It  may  be  said,'  he  remarks,  'that  federa- 
tion becomes  desirable  where,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
country  is  too  enormous  in  extent  and  too  diverse  in 
conditions  for  its  internal  affairs  to  be  satisfactorily 
managed  by  one  central  government,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  communities  have  certain  common 
interests  best  served  by  their  coming  together,  or  are 
confronted  by  common  dangers  if  they  keep  apart.' 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  were  these  conditions 
more  completely  fulfilled  than  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
British  Empire.  But  objections  to  a  federal  organiza- 
tion for  the  Empire  are  at  once  raised.  '  The  areas 
and  communities  to  be  dealt  with  are  too  vast,  the 
problem  too  complex,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
giving  an  adequate  organization  too  great  for  such 
a  plan  to  be  thought  of    To  this  it  may  be  answered 
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that  the  crrowth  of  the  United  States  has  widened 
poh'tical  horizons.  It  has  proved  that  immense  terri- 
torial extent  is  not  incompatible,  under  modern 
conditions,  with  that  representative  system  of  popular 
government  which  had  its  birth  and  development  in 
England,  and  its  most  notable  adaptation  in  America. 
It  has  shown  that  the  spread  of  a  nation  over  vast 
areas,  including  widely-separated  states  with  diverse 
interests,  need  not  prevent  it  from  becoming  strongly 
bound  together  in  a  political  organism  which  combines 
the  advantages  of  national  greatness  and  unity  of 
purpose  with  jealously  guarded  freedom  of  local  self- 
government.  So  that  if  the  birth  of  the  American 
Republic  suggested  the  confident  inference  that  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  new  communities  was  to  detach 
themselves  like  ripe  fruit  from  the  parent  stem,  the 
circumstances  of  its  growth  have  done  much  to  dissi- 
pate the  idea.  The  United  States  have  illustrated  on 
a  great  scale  the  advantages  of  national  unity ;  their 
example  has  pointed  the  way  to  its  attainment.  That 
example  has  been  followed  in  one  great  Briti-sh  com- 
munity ;  it  is  being  adopted  in  another. 

But  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Australia 
it  is  urged,  we  have  continental  contiguity.  The 
British  Empire  is  too  large,  its  parts,  separated  by 
oceans,  are  unfitted  for  government  under  a  common 
federal  system.  We  can  at  least  answer  that  the 
standard  of  possible  size  for  a  nation  has  steadily 
enlarged  in  the  course  of  history.  For  a  federal 
system  the  unit  may  be  small  or  large,  and  there  seems 
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to  be  a  measure  by  which  to  fix  the  possible  size  of 
the  unit  in  any  case.  The  breadth  of  interest  is  this 
measure.  In  a  United  British  Empire  each  of  the 
federated  countries,  as  commercial  communities,  would 
have  interests  all  over  the  world,  and  having  such 
interests  would  have  a  justification  for  being  units  in 
a  world-wide  Oceanic  Empire. 

For  great  trading  communities,  moreover,  we  must 
remember  that  oceans  do  not  divide.  The  almost  in- 
stantaneous transmission  of  thought,  the  cheap  trans- 
missiorx  of  goods,  the  speedy  travel  possible  for  man, 
have  revolutionised  pre-existing  conditions  in  com- 
merce and  society,  once  more  widening  our  horizon. 
The  fact  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  our  national  prosperity; 
it  is  recognised  in  the  every-day  transactions  of  com- 
mercial life.  Why  should  it  not  be  admitted  among 
the  ordinary  considerations  of  political  life  as  well  ? 

Communities  so  remote  from  each  other  as  those 
which  compose  the  Empire,  it  is  said  again,  '  cannot 
have  those  common  interests  which  are  necessary  to 
give  cohesion  to  a  nation.'     Let  us  consider  the  point. 

I  go  into  a  woollen  mill  in  Yorkshire  or  the 
south  of  Scotland.  Its  proprietor,  a  great  organizer 
of  industry,  shows  me  over  the  vast  establishment, 
from  the  warehouse  where  the  bales  of  wool  are 
being  packed  as  they  arrive  after  their  long  voyage 
from  the  antipodes,  through  the  washing,  combing, 
spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  pressing  rooms  till 
we  come  to  the  show  rooms  where  the  completed 
goods  are  awaiting  sale  and  shipment  to  the  furthest 
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corners  of  the  world.  He  tells  me  that  any  circum- 
stance which  checked  the  steady  supply  of  the  raw 
material  even  for  a  few  weeks  would  leave  all  this 
extensive  and  complicated  mass  of  machinery  idle ; 
would  throw  his  employes,  numbered  by  thousands, 
out  of  employment ;  would  bring  himself  face  to  face 
with  ruin  and  his  people  with  want.  Any  circumstances 
which  checked  the  steady  shipment  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  to  distant  markets  would  produce  conse- 
quences scarcely  less  immediate  or  less  disastrous. 
I  find  the  proprietor  day  by  day  anxiously  watching 
the  reports  of  the  wool  sales  in  London,  and  through 
them  anything  that  affects  the  wool  trade  in  Sydney. 
Melbourne,  or  Duncdin.  Clearly  this  man  and  those 
who  work  for  him  must  look  far  afield,  if  they  consider 
all  the  conditions  upon  which  their  prosperity  depends. 
They  are  types  which  represent  many  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  go  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  and  find  my- 
self the  guest  of  a  squatter  on  his  remote  station. 
The  sheep  in  his  flocks  number  perhaps  a  hundred 
thousand.  He  shows  me  his  station  houses,  his 
shearing  sheds,  his  wool  sheds,  his  va.st  paddocks 
enclosed  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  wire  fencing,  all 
his  extensive  plant,  his  horses,  his  shepherds,  his 
band  of  shearers.  He  has  to  fight  against  drought ; 
swarms  of  rabbits  may  threaten  him  with  ruin  ;  his 
year's  clip  of  wool  may,  as  the  result  of  past  disasters, 
be  mortgaged  to  the  Banks.  But  if  the  telegraph  tells 
him  that  wool  is  rising  in  the  London  market,  that  the 
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factories  at  I.ccds  and  Halifax  and  Huddcrsfield  arc 
running  at  their  utmost  capacity,  tliat  Yorksiiirc  is 
prosperous,  he  is  cheerful  and  faces  his  difficulties  with 
a  hopeful  mind.  A  good  year's  sales  will  repay  him 
for  his  risks  and  recoup  him  for  the  losses  of  the  past. 
Cut  this  man  off  from  access  to  the  home  markets  for 
a  few  months,  block  the  ports  from  which  he  ships  his 
wool,  or  break  the  line  of  his  communication,  and  his 
industry  is  paralysed,  his  workmen  without  pay ;  the 
bank  which  backs  him  and  stakes  much  on  the  pros- 
perity of  him  and  his  like  may  close  its  doors.  I  lere 
manifestly  is  a  man  who,  with  his  organized  army  of 
industry,  from  the  shepherd  who  tends  the  sheep  to 
the  lumper  who  handles  the  bales  at  the  docks,  has 
interests  which  extend  further  than  his  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

I  go  on  board  one  of  the  great  liners  which  run 
between  Australia  and  England,  and  which  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  third  great  form  of  British 
industry.  Down  in  her  hold,  forming  the  chief  part  of 
her  cargo,  are  several  thousand  bales  of  wool.  When 
she  returns  the  wool  will  be  replaced  by  manufactured 
goods.  The  profits  of  the  company  which  owns  and 
manages  her  depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  great 
manufacturing  communities  at  home  and  the  great 
producing  areas  abroad  ;  upon  the  pressure  of  outward 
and  homeward  trade.  Upon  the  absolute  safety  from 
hostile  attack  of  this  vessel  and  her  like  in  passing 
over  many  thousand  miles  of  sea  depends  once  more 
the  industrial  security  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  human 
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beings  for  whom  and  between  whom  she  carries  on 
exchange. 

Can  community  of  interest  and  mutual  dependence 
be  more  complete  than  this  ?  Of  the  man  who  pro- 
duces the  raw  material,  the  man  who  works  it  up,  and 
the  man  who  carries  between  them,  can  we  say  where 
the  interest  of  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends  ?  Yet 
what  has  been  said  of  one  raw  material  of  production 
and  manufacture  may  be  said  of  a  hundred.  What  has 
been  said  of  wool  may  be  said  of  wheat,  for  artizans 
must  be  fed  while  they  work,  and  more  and  more 
English  people  at  home  will  have  to  depend  on 
English  people  abroad  for  their  supplies  of  wheat.  It 
may  be  said  of  meat,  which  every  year,  in  increasing 
quantity,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  send  to 
the  mother-land. 

No  limit  can  be  put  to  the  range  of  common  interest 
between  communities  of  which  one  devotes  its  industry 
chiefly  to  supplying  the  raw  material  of  commerce, 
the  other  to  its  manufacture. 

This  community  of  industrial  interest  is  strengthened 
by  a  thousand  influences  which  give  community  of 
thought  in  almost  every  relation  of  life,  and  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  forces  which  make  for  cohesion. 

The  population  which  flows  into  the  waste  places 
of  the  colonies  comes  chiefly  from  the  motherland, 
not  driven  out  by  religious  persecution  or  political 
tyranny,  but  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  or  in 
search  of  the  larger  breathing  and  working  space  of 
new  countries.     In  almost  every  case  the  emigrant 
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makes  a  new  bond  of  friendly  connection.  He  leaves 
the  old  Britain  without  any  fcclinjr  of  bitterness,  and 
often  with  friendly  aid  ;  he  finds  a  welcome  as  well  as 
a  home  in  the  new  Britain  beyond  the  seas.  There 
the  links  of  connection  multiply  and  strengthen. 
Cheaper  ocean  transport,  cheaper  postage,  cheaper 
telegraph  rates,  are  constantly  making  it  easier  for 
him  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  old  home.  His  daily 
or  weekly  paper  has  its  columns  of  English  news, 
keeping  him  well  informed  about  all  that  most  closely 
concerns  the  nation's  life.  The  best  products  of  the 
best  minds  of  the  motherland  furnish  his  chief  in- 
tellectual food,  and  form  the  basis  of  his  education. 
Cheaper  and  cheaper  editions  poured  out  by  com- 
petitive publishers  in  the  centres  of  cheap  production 
bring  all  the  ma.ster  minds  who  have  spoken  or 
written  in  the  English  tongue  within  easy  reach  even 
on  an  Australian  station  or  a  Canadian  prairie.  The 
tick  ol  the  telegraph  keeps  the  financial  and  specu- 
lative interests  of  the  whole  outlying  Empire  in  almost 
instant  touch  with  those  at  the  centre.  The  philan- 
thropic and  social  movements  which  originate  in  the 
old  lands  or  the  new  find  an  almost  immediate  re- 
flection or  response  in  the  other.  Pan-Anglican 
Synods,  Oecumenical  Councils,  and  General  Assem- 
blies, together  with  the  great  Missionary  and  Bible 
Societies,  keep  in  closest  touch  the  religious  thought 
and  activities  of  the  British  world.  The  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  meets  in 
Montreal,  and  finds  itself  as  much  at  home  there  as  in 
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London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin.  Competitions  of 
skill  in  arms  or  in  athletics  add  their  manifold  links 
of  connection.  It  seems  as  if  Pan-l^ritannic  contests 
of  the  kind  on  a  great  scale  might  yet  revive  the 
memories  of  the  old  Greek  world.  Already  corps  of 
riflemen  or  artillerymen  meet  in  friendly  competition 
year  by  year  at  Wimbledon,  Bisley,  or  Shoeburyness. 

The  young  Australian  or  Canadian  who  begins  to 
practice  with  the  cricket-bat  or  oar  is  already  in  im- 
agination measuring  his  skill  and  strength  against 
the  best  that  Great  Britain  can  produce,  nor  has  the 
cricketer  or  oarsman  of  the  United  Kingdom  gained 
his  final  place  in  the  athletic  world  till  he  has  tested 
his  powers  on  Australian  fields  or  Can.idian  waters. 
The  eager  interest  with  which  in  either  hemisphere 
the  tour  of  a  selected  team  or  the  performance  of  a 
champion  sculler  is  watched  from  day  to  day  is  a 
curious  proof  of  the  intimacy  of  thought  made  possible 
by  existing  means  of  communication. 

The  great  labour  conflicts  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years  have  furnished  striking  examples  of  the  vital 
sympathy  which  springs  from  nationality  and  close 
social  and  commercial  connection.  During  the  Aus- 
tralian strike  of  last  year,  day  after  day,  by  message 
and  manifesto,  each  party  to  the  contest  strove  to 
bring  over  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  to  its  side, 
while  the  funds  raised  on  the  one  side  of  the  world 
to-day  were  on  the  morrow  giving  support  and  en- 
couragement to  those  they  were  intended  to  assist  at 
the  other.    Once  more  there  is  the  sense  of  common 
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and  equal  ownership  of  great  national  memories  and 
names.  The  people  of  the  great  colonies  have  never 
broken  with  national  traditions  They  are  able  to 
enter  without  reserve  into  that  passionate  affection 
with  which  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Scott  and  Burns, 
loved  their  native  land,  even  while  pointing  out  her 
faults.  The  statue  of  a  national  hero,  like  Gordon,  finds 
its  place  as  naturally  on  a  square  of  Melbourne  as  on 
Trafalgar  Square  itself  Equally  in  place  are  the  memo- 
rial tablet  to  an  Australian  statesman  in  the  crypt  of 
St.  Paul's  beside  the  tombs  of  Nelson  and  Wellington, 
or  the  memorial  service  at  Westminster  to  a  statesman 
of  the  Empire  who  did  his  work  in  Canada. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  it  can  be  supposed  that  the 
great  colonies,  widely  separated  as  they  are,  will  ever 
learn  to  think  and  act  together  politically;  whether, 
for  instance,  Australians  can  ever  be  expected  to  take 
interest  in  Canadian  fishery  disputes,  or  Canadians  sym- 
pathize in  Australian  excitement  about  New  Caledonia 
or  New  Guinea.  '  Canada  and  Australia,'  says  Mr. 
Freeman, '  care  a  great  deal  for  Great  Britain ;  we  may 
doubt  whether,  apart  from  Great  Britain,  Canada  and 
Australia  care  very  much  for  one  another.  There 
may  be  American  States  which  care  yet  less  for  one 
another ;  but  in  their  case  mere  continuity  produces 
a  crowd  of  interests  and  -"-lations  common  to  all.  We 
may  doubt  whether  tl"  confederation  of  States  so 
distant  as  the  existing  colonics  of  Great  Britain, 
whether  the  bringing  them  into  closer  relations  with 
one  another  as  well  as  with  Great  Britain,  will  at  all 
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tend  to  the  advance  of  a  common  national  unity 
among  them  ^,' 

The  question  thus  raised  is  an  interesting  one,  not 
to  be  dismissed  in  a  word.  Some  force  is  given  to  it 
by  the  wide  separation  of  the  colonies  from  each 
other,  and  the  lacl:  of  intercourse  in  the  past.  But 
anyone  who  watches  colonial  questions  closely  sees 
that  great  changes  are  taking  place.  Till  a  very  few 
years  ago  Canada  looked  to  Australia  only  eastward 
across  the  Atk  ntic  and  Indian  Oceans.  The  Do- 
minion has  now  become  like  Australia,  a  state  upon 
the  Pacific,  with  interests  in  that  ocean  which  are  sure 
to  become  very  considerable.  Lines  of  steamship, 
postal,  and  cable  communication  between  the  two 
countries  arc  already  in  contemplation.  The  safety 
of  such  routes  would  of  itself  form  a  great  common 
interest.  Passing  through  the  centre  of  the  Pacific 
it  would  tend  to  create  those  national  interests  which 
would  increase  British  influence  in  that  ocean — an  end 
very  much  in  Australasian  thought. 

On  the  Atlantic  Canada  is  extending  her  trade 
relations  with  another  group  of  colonies,  the  West 
Indies.  This  trade  promises  to  develop  greatly  in 
the  future,  for  as  one  country  is  in  the  temperate  zone 
and  the  other  in  the  tropics,  each  seems  the  natural 
complement  of  the  other  in  range  of  production. 
The  opening  of  a  Panama  route  would  give  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  a  profound  interest  in  the  strength  of 
the  British  position  in  the  West  Indies. 

'  Brilannic  Coiifedemtion,  p.  54. 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand,  again,  have  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  political  fortunes  of  South 
Africa,  since  in^  that  country  is  the  most  vulnerable 
point  of  their  most  important  trade  route.  In  the 
Naval  Annual  for  1890  Lord  Brassey  estimates  the 
outward-bound  Australasian  trade  which  passes  the 
Cape  at  twenty  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and 
uses  the  statement  to  enforce  his  views  as  to  the 
national  importance  of  making  perfectly  secure  f 
position  at  this  great  turning-point  of  the  worlds 
commerce. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  these 
facts,  which  are  only  intended  to  be  illustrations  of 
the  existence  and  growth  of  common  interests  between 
different  groups  of  colonies.  They  are  suggestions 
of  future  possibilities  rather  than  powerful  factors  in 
the  present. 

It  is  more  pertinent  to  measure  the  strength  of 
the  forces  which  at  the  present  time  make  effectively 
for  national  cohesion.  Nobody  doubts  that  if  to-day 
either  Canada  or  Australia  were  attacked  by  any 
foreign  power  the  whole  might  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  put  forth  to  protect  them.  As  little  doubt  can 
there  be  that  if  Britain  were  wantonly  attacked  and 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence,  each  of  these 
great  colonies  would  be  ready  w^ith  such  assistance 
as  it  could  give.  Race  sentiment  and  national  honour, 
to  say  nothing  of  self-interest,  would  combine,  as 
things  now  stand,  to  make  these  results  as  certain  as 
anything  can    be    in   human   affairs.     The  common 
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bond  with  the  mother-land  seems  to  me  a  guarantee 
of  sufficient  unity  between  the  colonies — not  so  close, 
not  so  instinctive,  it  is  true,  as  the  more  direct  tie, 
but  still  amply  sufficient  to  give  effective  national 
cohesion.  All  the  colonies  are  parts  of  the  same  great 
body  ;  all  would  alike  suffer  from  the  weakness  of 
the  whole.  All  would  gain  indefinitely  from  united 
strength. 

'  In  their  case,'  to  repeat  what  Mr.  Freeman  says  of 
the  United  States,  'mere  continuity  produces  a  crowd 
of  interest  and  relations  common  to  all.'  But  if 
Mr.  Freeman  reflects  that  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of 
Australia's  trade,  eighty  per  cent,  of  New  Zealand's 
trade,  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  South  Africa's  trade, 
fifty  per  cent,  of  Canada's  trade,  finds  its  way  back- 
ward and  forward  over  the  vast  oceans  which  separate 
these  colonies  from  Britain,  or  from  each  other,  he 
will  be  forced  to  admit  that  mere  distance  of  separa- 
tion produces,  if  not  a  crowd  of  interests  and  relations, 
at  least  a  few  interests  and  relations  common  to  all 
which  are  practically  predominant.  No  states  of  the 
American  Union  have  an  interdependence  of  finan- 
cial and  commercial  relations  proportionally  so  ex- 
clusive and  complete  as  those  which  exist  between 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  or  even  Canada 
and  Great  Britain.  '  It  is  hard  to  believe,'  adds  Mr. 
Freeman,  'that  states  which  are  united  only  by  a  sen- 
timent,which  have  so  much,  both  political  and  physical, 
to  keep  them  asunder,  will  be  kept  together  by  a  sen- 
timent only,'    Mr.  Freeman  has  evidently  not  studied 
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the  facts  of  colonial  trade,  or  the  relations  of  English 
and  colonial  industry  ^ 

Another  practical  aspect  of  the  question  naturally 
appeals  strongly  to  many  minds  We  are  the  most 
strenuous  working  race  of  the  world,  and  the  problems 
of  labour  fill  a  large  place  in  our  thoughts  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  Not  only  to  hold  our  own 
in  the  keen  competition  going  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  both  manufacture  and  the  production  of  raw 
material,  but  also  to  reach  the  higher  ideal  formed  of 
the  life  possible  for  a  working  man,  we  seek  to  make 
as  light  as  may  be  the  burdens  which  industry  must 
necessarily  bear.  In  all  countries  no  small  portion 
of  these  are  such  as  are  imposed  by  the  needs  of 
national  organization — burdens  which  no  country  has 
ever  yet  escaped,  or  ever  will.  In  national  unity  we 
may  have  all  the  advantages  and  resources  of  co- 
operation utilized  to  this  end  on  a  vast  scale  ;  one 
diplomatic  and  consular  service  ;  one  fleet  instead  of 
several ;  ports  and  docks  defended  at  the  common 
expense  for  the  good  of  all.  Under  any  well-con- 
sidered scheme  it  is  certain,  so  far  as  defence  is 
concerned,  that  all  parts  of  the  Empire  would  secure 

'  Since  the  above  was  vvrittcn  we  have  been  called  upon  to  lament 
the  great  loss  which  English  literature  has  suffered  in  Mr.  Freeman's 
death.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  critical  attitude  which  he  took 
towards  liritisli  unity  is  explained  by  a  remark  which  I  have  lately 
found  in  his  linpicssioiis  of  (he  United  Stoics.  He  says,  '  Greatly  to 
my  ill-luck,  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  all  things  bearing  on  commerce, 
manufactures,  or  agriculture.'  Are  not  these  the  questions  which 
really  dominate  British  national  development  ? 
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a  maximum  of  protection  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  and 
the  same  would  hold  good  in  regard  to  other  forms 
of  necessary  national  expense.  A  nation  economizing 
expenditure  in  these  directions  could  enlarge  it  for 
objects  which  tended  to  the  common  good,  and  brought 
advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  masses,  cheap 
postage,  cheap  telegraphy,  cheap  transit  of  every  kind. 
Combinations  undertaken  for  ends  such  as  these  c(Hild 
have  no  savour  of  an  aggressive  Imperialism. 

To  provide  for  the  safety  of  industry  is  not 
Jingoism.  Richard  Cobden  was  not  under  a  Jingo 
influence  when  he  said  that  he  would  willingly  vote 
;^  1 00,000,000  for  the  Navy  rather  than  see  it  unable 
to  fulfil  its  task  of  giving  security  to  British  commerce. 
His  was  rather  the  expression  of  strong  English 
common  sense,  which  faces  facts  and  the  actual 
conditions  of  life.  Lord  Rosebery  is  not  a  Jingo 
when  he  suggests  that  British  people  can  best  secure 
peace  by  '  preponderance.'  The  strength  of  a  United 
Empire  would  be  no  more  than  equal  to  the  increasing 
tasks  which  are  laid  upon  it.  The  fear  that  Eederation 
with  the  strength  which  it  gave  would  make  British 
people  the  bullies  of  the  world  appears  absurd.  If 
we  have  powerful  athletic  sons  we  do  not  cut  their 
muscles  or  reduce  their  physique  lest  they  should  use 
their  splendid  strength  to  injury  of  their  neighbours  ; 
rather  do  we  train  them  to  use  it  in  noble  ways — to  be 
foremost  in  toil,  to  help  the  oppressed,  to  defend  the 
defenceless,  to  be  the  strong  arbiter  between  conten- 
tious disputants.    So  with  the  nation.    Doubtless  vast 
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strength,  without  an  adequate  controlling  moral  force, 
has  in  it  a  temptation  and  a  danger.  But  surely  the 
remedy  lies  in  deepening  the  moral  sense,  not  in 
limiting  or  diminishing  the  material  strength  of  the 
nation. 

To  the  Christian,  the  moralist,  the  philanthropist, 
no  inspiration  could  be  greater  than  tiiat  which  might 
well  spring  from  observing  the  growing  strength  of 
the  Empire,  and  from  reflection  that  this  immense 
energy  might  be  turned  in  directions  which  would 
make  for  the  world's  good.  And  strength  beyond 
all  other  nations  British  people  must  have  if  they 
are  to  face  in  its  fulness  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
As  the  outcome  of  that  intense  life  which  has  specially 
characterized  the  last  two  hundred  years  they  find 
themselves  front  to  front  with  the  whole  world  on 
every  great  sphere  of  action  or  field  of  responsibility. 
They  have  to  face  and  boldly  play  their  part  in  the 
large  and  complex  problems  of  European  politics, 
when  the  might  of  enormous  armies  stands  ready 
to  enforce  the  decisions  of  an  alliance  or  the  will 
of  a  despot.  Commerce,  extending  to  the  remotest 
islands  or  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  uncivilized 
continents,  makes  almost  co-extensive  with  the  globe 
those  ordinary  interests  of  British  people  which  re- 
quire protection.  Three  hundred  millions  of  man- 
kind, who  do  not  share  British  blood,  of  various 
races  and  in  various  climes,  acknowledge  British  sway, 
and  look  to  it  for  guidance  and  protection  ;  their 
hopes  of  civilization  and  social  elevation  depending 
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upon  the  justice  with  which  it  is  exercised,  while 
anarchy  awaits  them  should  that  rule  be  removed. 
Through  commerce  and  widespread  territories  the 
nation  is  brought  into  constant  intercourse  and  often 
into  the  most  delicate  relations  with  almost  every 
savage  race  on  the  globe,  thus  standing  almost  alone 
of  European  nations  on  that  border-land  where 
civilization  confronts  barbarism,  of  all  positions  in 
which  a  nation  can  be  placed  perhaps  the  one  most 
weighted  with  responsibilities  and  most  pregnant 
with  possibilities  of  good  and  evil.  To  this  position 
the  world's  history  offers  no  parallel ;  beside  it 
Rome's  range  of  influence  sinks  into  comparative 
insignificance. 

But  to  understand  all  that  it  means  we  must  re- 
member that  along  with  this  mighty  growth  of  power 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  a  public  conscience, 
which  holds  itself  responsible  not  only  for  national  acts, 
but  for  national  influence  ;  which  refuses  to  shut  its 
eyes  to  abuse  of  power,  but  rather  looks  upon  power 
as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  used  for  worthy  ends.  Therein 
lies  the  justification  of  our  national  greatness,  and  of 
the  wish  that  it  should  be  maintained. 


'  We  sailed  wherever  ship  can  sail, 
Wc  founded  many  a  noble  state; — 
Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 
Through  craven  fear  of  being  great.' 

This  is  the  poet's  thought  and  prayer.  May  it  not 
rightly  be  the  thought  and  prayer  of  every  British 
citizen  ?    We  have  assumed  vast  responsibilities  in  the 
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government  of  weak  and  alien  races,  responsibilities 
which  cannot  now  be  thrown  off  without  a  loss  of 
national  honour,  and  without  infinite  harm  to  those 
under  our  rule.  A  nation  which  has  leaning  upon  it 
an  Indian  population  of  nearly  300,000,000  over  and 
above  the  native  races  of  Australasia,  South  Africa, 
and  many  minor  regions,  must  require,  if  .stability  and 
equilibrium  arc  to  be  maintained,  an  immense  weight 
of  that  trained,  intelligent,  and  conscientious  citizen- 
ship which  is  the  backbone  of  national  strength.  It 
needs  to  concentrate  its  moral  as  well  as  its  political 
strength  for  the  work  it  has  to  do. 

If  we  really  have  faith  in  our  own  social  and  Chris- 
tian progress  as  a  nation  ;  if  we  believe  that  our  race, 
on  the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  many  failures,  can  be 
trusted  better  than  others,  to  use  power  with  moder- 
ation, self-re.straint,  and  a  deep  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  ;  if  we  believe  that  the  wide  area  of 
our  possessions  may  be  made  a  solid  factor  in  the 
world's  politics,  which  will  always  throw  the  weight 
of  its  influence  on  the  side  of  a  righteous  peace,  then  it 
cannot  be  inconsistent  with  devotion  to  all  the  highest 
interests  of  humanity  to  wish  and  strive  for  a  con- 
solidation of  British  power.  It  is  because  I  beheve 
that  in  all  the  noblest  and  truest  among  British  people 
there  is  this  strong  faith  in  our  national  integrity, 
and  in  the  greatness  of  the  moral  work  our  race 
has  yet  to  do,  that  I  anticipate  that  the  whole  weight 
of  Christian  and  philanthropic  sentiment  will  ultimately 
be  thrown  on  the  side  of  national  unity,  as  opening 
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up  the  widest  possible  career  of  usefulness  for  us  in 
the  future ;  inasmuch  as  it  will  give  us  the  security 
which  is  necessary  for  working  out  our  great  national 
purposes. 

The  praises  of  the  Federal  system  of  the  United 
States  are  much  dwelt  upon  now  that  it  has  been 
justified  by  triumphing  over  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  a  century.  It  seems  the  natural  and  easy 
outgrowth  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  original 
colonies  found  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  conditions  under  which  it  was  created 
and  exists  are  pointed  out  as  ideally  favourable  for 
national  unity  on  a  federal  basis — contiguity,  common 
interest,  sentiment  based  on  a  common  history,  and 
other  facts  and  considerations  of  a  parallel  kind. 

Far  different  from  this  did  the  task  of  framing  the 
Federal  Constitution  seem  to  those  who  had  it  in 
hand.  It  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Bryce  as  '  a 
work  which  seemed  repeatedly  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing down,  so  great  were  the  difficulties  encountered 
from  the  divergent  sentiments  and  interests  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  larger 
and  smaller  states.'  The  same  writer  adds  :  '  The 
Convention  had  not  only  to  create  de  novo,  on  the 
most  slender  basis  of  pre-existing  institutions,  a 
national  government  for  a  widely  scattered  people, 
but  they  had  in  doing  so  to  respect  the  fears  and 
jealousies  and  apparently  irreconcileablc  interests  of 
thirteen  separate  commonwealths,  to  all  of  whose 
governments  it  was  necessary  to  leave   a  sphere  of 
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action  wide  enouj^h  to  satisfy  a  dccp-rootcd  sentiment, 
yet  not  so  wide  as  to  imperil  national  unity.' 

Yet  once  more  wc  read  of  difficulties  curiously 
like  those  which  are  urged  as  makini;"  British  unity 
impossible  now.  '  Their  geographical  position  made 
communication  very  difficult.  The  sea  was  stormy 
in  winter,  the  roads  were  bad,  it  took  as  long  to 
travel  by  land  from  Charleston  to  Boston  as  to 
cross  the  ocean  to  Europe,  nor  was  the  journey  less 
dangerous.  The  wealth  of  some  states  consisted  in 
slaves ;  of  others  in  shipping  ;  while  in  others  there 
was  a  population  of  small  farmers,  characteristically 
attached  to  old  habits.  Manufactures  had  hardly 
begun  to  exist.  The  sentiment  of  local  independ- 
ence showed  itself  in  intense  suspicion  of  any  external 
authority;  and  most  parts  of  the  country  were  so  thinly 
peopled  that  the  inhabitants  had  lived  practically 
without  any  government,  and  thought  that  in  creating 
one  they  would  be  forging  fetters  for  themselves.' 

Difiiculties,  then,  arc  no  new  thing  in  national 
organization.  They  may  be,  as  they  have  been, 
but  the  spur  to  the  determined  will  of  nation  or 
individual.  They  are  to  be  measured  by  the  resources 
at  our  disposal  with  which  to  confront  them. 

Admitting  the  difficulties  involved  in  framing  a 
Federal  system  we  must  at  the  same  time  remember 
the  long  and  peculiar  training  which  our  race  has 
had  in  dealing  with  them.  Acute  minds  have  been 
turned  upon  the  problem,  systems  have  been  framed 
and  adopted  by  vast  populations,  and  time  has  tested 
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the  results.  The  experience  of  tlie  United  States 
extends  over  more  than  a  century  of  strenuous 
national  Hfe  and  wonderful  growth.  In  the  light  of 
that  exi)erience,  and  to  meet  her  own  necessities, 
Canada  faced  the  question  a  (juartcr  of  a  century 
ago,  and  framed  a  system  which  works  well  and 
gives  assurance  of  permanence.  ICncouraged  by  these 
examples,  Australia  is  taking  steps  to  frame  a  similar 
union.  Thus  three  great  English-speaking  communi- 
ties have  had  their  thoughts  fixed  with  anxious 
attention  upon  I'^ederal  problems.  In  forming  or 
in  carrying  on  these  three  great  English-speaking 
federations,  fundamental  principles  have  been  so  ex- 
haustively studied  and  so  thoroughly  tested  that  the 
conditions  that  must  control  Federal  organization 
may  now  be  stated  with  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austro- 
llungary  all  furnish  data  which  assist  in  making 
conclusions  definite.  An  adoption  of  Federalism  is 
therefore  no  longer  a  leap  in  the  dark.  The  losses 
and  gains  which  it  involves  can  be  weighed  and 
measured. 

With  such  a  range  of  history  and  experience  to  fall 
back  upon  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  a  practical  self- 
governing  people  to  distinguish  between  the  relations 
they  wish  to  control  through  the  smaller  machinery 
of  local  government,  and  those  they  are  content  to 
submit  to  the  larger  mr.chinery  of  a  central  govern- 
ment :  to  draw,  in  short,  a  true  line  of  division 
between  those   interests  which  are  peculiar  to  each 
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member  of  the  Federation  and  those  which  arc 
common  to  all. 

In  this  connection  IVofessor  Ransome  has  stated 
what  seems  to  me  a  strikin|T  and  most  su^'gestive 
view.  He  points  out  that  the  geographical  relations 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  I'^mpirc  lend  themselves 
naturally  to  I'ederal  organization  on  a  large  scale. 
A  primary  difficulty  in  all  federations,  as  I  have  said, 
is  to  draw  a  sufficiently  defined  line  between  those 
local  questions  in  the  settlement  of  which  com- 
munities, and  most  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  communities, 
will  brook  no  interference  from  outsiders,  and  those 
other  questions  in  which  all  have  a  common  interest, 
and  arc  content  to  have  only  a  proportionate  voice. 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  have 
each  internal  problems  of  their  own  to  wrestle  with, 
which  each  can  solve  only  for  itself,  and  about  which 
it  would  resist  dictation  or  resent  even  advice  from 
all  or  any  of  the  others.  Such  arc  the  relations  of 
French  and  English  in  Canada;  of  white  and  coloured 
labour  in  Australia ;  of  Boer  and  Englishman  in 
South  Africa  ;  of  Irish  Home  Rulers  and  Unionists 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  lie  in 
different  quarters  of  the  globe  at  once  distinguishc<^ 
broadly  all  questions  of  this  kind,  and  din"'  '  ,s 
the  probability  of  conflict.     On  the  other  .  the 

very  distance  of  separation  makes  it  imp>  siblc, 
except  by  united  action,  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
vast  interests  common  to  all.     To  draw  the  line  of 
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distinction  between  things  purely  local  and  such  as 
are  general  in  states  thus  widely  separated  would  be 
much  easier  than  to  do  the  same  for  the  contiguous 
sovereign  states  of  the  American  Republic,  or  the 
contiguous  provinces  of  Canada  or  Australia.  The 
very  diversity  and  peculiarity  of  local  interest  sim- 
plify the  task. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  in  forming  a  British 
Federal  system  we  should  be  relieved  from  what  was 
the  most  difficult  problem  which  presented  itself  to 
the  framers  of  the  American  constitution.  It  was 
necessary  to  create  a  head  for  the  state,  and  a 
method  was  devised  with  elaborate  caution  for  doing 
this  in  freedom  from  the  storms  of  party  passion. 
In  actual  working  that  system  has  broken  away  from 
the  original  intention  of  its  authors,  and  more  than 
once  the  quadrennial  selection  of  a  party  head  to  the 
American  Republic  has  put  a  heavy  strain  upon  the 
machinery  of  national  government. 

The  British  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  head 
which  commands  reasoned  and  personal  allegiance  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Under  it  the  popular  will 
reaches  its  end  with  less  friction  than  under  any 
other  method  yet  devised.  The  system  has  been 
proved  capable  of  easy  and  satisfactory  application  to 
the  wants  of  the  colonies,  even  under  a  federal 
organization  such  as  that  of  Canada.  The  possession 
of  such  a  starting-point  will  prove  of  enormous 
practical  advantage  in  facing  the  problems  of  national 
org  nization. 
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The  fact  that  the  constituent  elements  of  the  pro- 
posed federation  are  not  at  the  same  stage  of  political 
development  naturally  occurs  as  a  difficulty.  Canada, 
in  having  a  fully  matured  internal  system,  is  riper  for 
federation  than  Australia,  Australia  than  South  Africa, 
South  Africa  than  the  West  Indies. 

The  circumstance  is  often  urged  as  a  conclusive 
argument  for  delay  :  it  is  sometimes  represented  as 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  present  progress 
towards  closer  unity.  The  condition  is  no  new  one 
to  existing  federal  systems,  nor  has  it  proved  an 
obstacle  of  importance  to  the  framing  of  an  adequate 
constitution.  Both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  a  carefully  arranged  system  by  which  their 
younger  communities  are  admitted  by  successive 
stages  into  fuller  privileges  of  citizenship,  each  as  it 
reaches  a  fiy  ;d  period  of  maturity  becoming  entitled 
to  the  full  franchise  of  state  or  province.  As  well 
argue  that  a  man  must  not  admit  his  eldest  son  into 
partnership  until  the  youngest  has  come  of  age,  as 
claim  that  Canada,  with  its  constitution  already  con- 
solidated by  a  quarter  of  a  century's  history,  must 
still  wait  another  quarter  or  half  century  for  its 
rightful  position  in  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs 
because  the  West  Indies  and  South  Africa  have  not 
been  able  to  work  their  way  through  certain  stages  of 
political  evolution.  Strange,  indeed,  would  have  been 
the  political  position  of  the  United  States  had  they 
waited  to  frame  their  federal  system  till  Colorado 
was  on   a   level  with   Massachusetts.     I^'or  a  nation 
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like  ours,  constantly  expanding,  and  with  possibilities 
for  further  extension  even  greater  than  the  United 
States,  common  sense  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
maturity  of  the  first  great  colonies,  the  period  when 
they  might  fairly  be  expected  to  desire  some  final 
decision  about  their  national  destiny,  as  the  time 
when  the  basis  of  a  Federal  system,  applicable  on  a 
fixed  principle  to  all,  should  be  determined.  They 
are  then  free,  as  each  advances  to  maturity,  to  choose 
between  independence  and  entrance  into  the  national 
system. 

The  concession  of  Responsible  Government  to  the 
colonies  was  an  important,  but  by  no  means  a  final 
step  in  political  development.  From  some  points  of 
view  the  change  seemed  io  superficial  observers  very 
closely  akin  to  the  concession  of  independence.  It 
gave  the  absolute  control  of  local  affairs,  the  power  of 
levying  taxes,  and  of  applying  the  proceeds ;  but  the 
higher  functions  of  government,  it  must  be  remembered, 
still  remained  with  the  central  power.  Not  only  was 
this  so,  but  the  responsibilities  of  independence  were 
clearly  not  imposed  in  the  same  proportion  that  its 
privileges  were  granted. 

In  the  minds  of  some  colonists  and  more  I'Jiglish- 
men  I  have  found  a  belief,  or  rather  a  suspicion,  that 
any  closer  union  than  at  present  exists  could  only  be 
effected  by  taking  away  from  the  colonics  some  of  the 
self-governing  powers  which  they  now  possess.  That 
this  is  necessary  is  clearly  a  mistake,  antl  one  which 
probably  arises  from  the  erroneous  impression  about 
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the  degree  of  self-government  which  a  colony  enjoys. 
Not  the  resignation  of  old  powers,  but  the  assumption 
of  new  ones,  must  be  the  result  of  Federal  union.  A 
colony  has  now  no  power  of  making  peace  or  war ;  no 
voice,  save  by  the  courtesy  of  the  mother-country,  in 
making  treaties  ;  no  direct  influence  on  the  exercise 
of  national  diplomacy.  Admitted  to  an  organic 
union,  its  voice  would  be  heard  and  its  influence  felt 
in  the  decision  of  these  questions.  To  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  that  is,  as  things  now  stand,  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  reserved  the 
right  to  override  the  legislation  of  a  colony,  just  as, 
for  example,  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  has 
the  right  to  override  the  legislation  of  a  Canadian 
Province.  But  as  the  Canadian  feels  in  this  no  sense 
of  injustice  or  tyranny,  since  he  is  represented  in  the 
superior  as  well  as  in  the  inferior  Legislature,  so  the 
colonist  would  feel  no  loss  of  political  dignity  if  he 
had  his  true  place  in  the  higher  as  well  as  in 
the  lower  representative  body.  With  enlarged 
powers,  it  is  true,  the  colony  would  have  to  accept 
enlarged  responsibilities.  In  human  affairs  the  two 
invariably   and    rightly   go    together  ^      If,    instead 


'  '  No  communit}' which  is  not  primarily  charged  with  tlie  ordinary 
business  of  its  own  maintenance  and  defence  is  really,  or  can  be,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  free  community.  The  privileges  of 
freedom  and  the  burdens  of  freedom  are  absolutely  associated  to- 
gether. To  bear  the  burden  io  as  necessary'  as  to  enjoy  the  privilege, 
in  order  to  form  that  character  which  is  the  great  necessity  of 
freedom  itself.' — Mr.  Gladstone  before  the  Colonial  Committee, 
1859. 
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of  federation,  a  colony  chose  independence,  it 
would  evidently  be  compelled  at  once  to  assume  the 
control  of  all  questions  now  reserved  for  Imperial 
treatment,  and  the  corresponding  burdens  now  pro- 
vided for  at  Imperial  expense.  In  a  closer  union  the 
larger  control  and  the  larger  responsibility  would  be 
assumed  in  partnership  rather  ihan  individually. 
Surely  this  is  not  subtracting  anything  from  the 
power  of  self-government.  It  is  the  means  of  making 
it  complete. 

Shall  it,  then,  be  separation  or  closer  union  ?  Shall 
we  face  the  dangers  which  few  can  deny  will  be  inci- 
dent to  the  disintegration  even  by  Act  of  Parliament 
and  mutual  consent  of  the  greatest  nation  of  the 
world  ;  or  shall  wc  choose,  ac  a  wiser  alternative,  to 
confront,  as  in  the  past,  the  difficulties  of  such 
political  reconstruction  or  adaptation  as  is  required  to 
meet  new  national  needs?  This  is  the  question  which 
not  merely  may  arise,  but  certainly  must  arise  within 
a  very  measurable  time  to  be  settled  by  British  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  great  movements  which 
affect  the  condition  of  peoples  are  originated  and 
carried  forward  by  the  cc  ■  ibination  of  two  forces : 
the  force  of  conviction,  whicli  comes  from  reason,  and 
the  force  of  enthusiasm,  which  is  born  of  sentiment. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  AngloSaxon  i)eopIe 
are  most  strongly  influenced  by  reason,  by  arguments 
directed  to  their  intelligence.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
if  in  any  race,  sentiment  plays  a  more  decisive  part  in 
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moulding  public  action.  It  lives  in  the  pages  of 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Burns,  Tenrtyscn,  and  in 
distant  lands  loses  none  of  its  power  to  stir  men's 
hearts.  It  has  profoundly  influenced  Canadian  history 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  flames  up  in 
every  colony  when  a  crisis  arises  when  British 
honour  is  at  stake. 

Millions  of  people  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  glory 
in  the  right  to  speak  of  England.  Scotland,  or  Ireland 
under  the  tender  name  of  home.  A  sentiment  indeed, 
but  a  mighty  power.  It  is  true  that  the  term  'loyalty,' 
as  it  has  usually  boen  applied  to  British  colonies  and 
colonists  in  their  relations  to  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
in  some  ways  becoming  an  obsolete  and  unmeaning 
term.  A  larger  loyalty  which  has  in  it  no  suspicion 
of  dependence  is  taking  its  place.  It  is  one  which 
implies  faithfulness  to  the  great  nationality  to  which 
we  belong,  its  heart,  indeed,  and  its  greatest  traditions 
in  Britain,  but  its  mighty  limbs  and  no  small  share  of 
its  hopes  for  the  future  on  the  worlds  circumference. 
It  is  at  the  bar  of  this  loyalty  that  the  Briton  at  home 
as  well  as  the  Briton  abroad  must  be  judged.  The 
sentiment  on  which  it  partly  rests  is  one  we  need  not 
fear  to  count  upon,  and  it  has  its  limits  only  with  the 
British  world.  It  has  been  proof  against  the  defects 
of  an  illogical  system  :  it  will  prove  the  main  element 
of  cohesion  in  a  true  system.  But  we  need  not  fear 
to  turn  away  entirely  from  sentiment  to  study  the  dry 
facts  of  material  interest  which  each  of  the  greater 
communities  of  the  Empire  has  in  National  Unity. 
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DEFENCE. 


In  beginning  his  elaborate  study  of  the  Empire  and 
its  capacity  for  defence,  the  author  of  *  The  Problems 
of  Greater  Britain  '  says  : — 

'  The  danger  in  our  path  is  that  the  enormous  forces 
of  European  militarism  may  crush  the  old  country  and 
destroy  the  integrity  of  our  Empire  before  the  growth 
of  the  newer  communities  that  it  contains  has  made  it 
too  strong  for  the  attack.'  In  closing  he  says  :  '  The 
result  of  this  survey  of  Imperial  Defence  is  to  bring 
before  the  mind  a  clearer  image  of  the  stupendous 
potential  strength  of  the  British  Empire,  and  of  an 
equally  stupendous  carelessness  in  organizing  its  forces. 

Our  ambition  is  not  for  offensive  strength, 

and  not  only  home-staying  Britons,  but  our  more 
energetic  colonists  themselves,  decline  to  accept  such 
organization  of  our  power,  with  the  temptations  that 
it  would  bring.  We  wish  only  to  be  safe  from  the 
ambition  of  others,  and  the  first  step  towards  safety 
must  be  the  arrangement  of  consistent  plans  for  sup- 
porting the  whole  edifice  of  British  rule  by  the  assist- 
ance of  all  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire.  As 
all  have  helped  to  raise  the  fabric,  so  may  all  combine 
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to   secure    it   by  the  adoption  of  a  settled  plan  of 
Imperial  Defence.' 

The  defence  of  common  interests  has  been,  in  the 
past,  the  primary  bond  which  has  held  federations 
together.  It  must  be  put  in  the  very  forefront  among 
the  arguments  for  British  unity.  Taken  by  itself  it 
seems  to  furnish  more  than  sufficient  reason  why 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  should  present  a  united 
political  front  to  the  world. 

Common  interests  so  vast  no  nation  or  union  of 
nations  has  ever  before  had  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  foundations  of  British  greatness  rest  in  the 
creative  power  of  industry,  and  that  interaction  of 
industry  or  exchange  of  products  which  we  call  com- 
merce. Industry  and  commerce  have  combined  to 
make  our  nation  the  richest  in  the  world.  We  are 
a  race  of  workers  and  of  traders.  It  is  in  virtue  of  our 
working  and  trading  instincts  that  we  hold  to-day  the 
foremost  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  In 
following  them  we  have  won  Empire  ;  it  seems  capable 
of  proof  that  to  satisfy  their  necessities  we  must  main- 
tain Empire,  for  what  we  have  been  in  the  past  such 
we  are  manifestly  to  be  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the 
future. 

Transferred  to  Canada,  or  Australia,  New  Zealaiid, 
the  Cape,  or  to  foreign  lands,  the  Briton  is  still  the 
eager  worker  and  trader,  and  the  field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  qualities  is  ever  enlarging.  As  the  standard  of 
living  rises  with  increasing  prosperity,  as  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  distant  lands  come  within  reach  of  even 
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the  labouring  man,  commerce  is  stimulated  anew ;  its 
safety  becomes  of  greater  concern.  In  the  strength  of 
the  British  flag  to  give  security  to  the  infinite  army  of 
workers  who  carry  on  their  toil  under  its  protection, 
is  involved  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  greatest 
aggregation  of  human  beings  that  ever  was  joined 
together  in  one  body  politic. 

It  is  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  British 
commerce,  of  what  the  nation  constantly  has  staked 
upon  the  security  of  ocean  trade,  that  we  realize  the 
vastness  and  importance  of  the  problems  involved  in 
national  defence,  the  supreme  necessity  that  British 
people  should  be  in  a  position  either  to  command 
peace,  or  to  face  with  confidence,  so  far  as  trade  is 
concerned,  the  risks  of  any  war  that  may  be  forced 
upon  them. 

To  most  minds  figures  perhaps  convey  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  what  they  represent,  but  it  is 
only  by  figures  that  the  extent  of  the  stake  which 
Briti.sh  people  have  upon  the  ocean  can  be  indicated. 
The  rapidity  of  expansion  is  as  striking  as  the  actual 
extent,  and  they  may  usefully  be  put  together.  In 
I S37,  when  the  Queen  ascended  the  throne,  the  annual 
value  of  the  sea-commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
together  with  that  of  the  colonies  and  dependencies, 
was  estimated  at  ^210,000,000  That  commerce  has 
now,  in  a  little  more  than  fifty  years,  expanded  to 
nearly  ;{^i  200,000,000.  Every  year  British  people 
have  afloat  upon  the  ocean  wealth  represented  by 
this  enormous  sum.     Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been 
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known  in  the  history  of  any  nation  before.  The 
marvellous  expansion  still  pjoes  on.  In  the  case 
of  the  colonies  and  dependencies,  with  their  un- 
limited possibilities  of  development,  it  is  manifest 
that  we  see  but  the  beginning  of  their  commercial 
career.  For  them,  as  for  the  mother-islands,  the  safety 
of  trade,  the  security  of  the  ocean  waterways,  must  in 
the  interests  of  industry  be  the  supreme  object  of 
statesmanship.  And  I  believe  that  there  is  a  well-nigh 
unanswerable  line  of  argument  which  goes  to  prove 
that  statesmanship  will  find  that  security  most  certainly 
and  most  effectually  by  maintaining  intact  the  actual 
unity  of  the  Empire  through  such  further  political 
consolidation  of  its  various  parts  as  will  make  united 
action  possible  and  most  effective.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  arc  the  strongest  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
separation  of  even  one  of  the  great  colonies  might 
produce  for  the  colony  itself,  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  for  the  Empire  at  large,  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  capacity 
for  defending  interests  which  are  vital  to  the  general 
prosperity  and  to  the  greatness  of  the  nation. 

The  outline  of  this  argument  may  be  shortly  stated. 

The  vast  magnitude  of  the  Empire,  and  its  disper- 
sion in  the  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  hitherto 
oppressed  the  imagination  of  those  charged  with  its 
defence.  Vulnerability  has  seemed  the  natural  con- 
comitant of  magnitude.  The  impression  might  have 
been  correct  fifty  or  seventy- five  years  ago  ;  it  is  not 
so  to-day.  It  seems  a  proposition  fairly  capable  of 
demonstration  that  under  the  changed  conditions  of 
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modern  communication  and  naval  war  the  vast  area 
of  the  Empire  and  the  wide  dispersion  of  its  parts,  so 
far  from  being  a  cause  of  weakness,  are  really  elements, 
under  proper  organization,  of  a  strength  greater  than 
any  nation  of  present  or  past  times  has  ever  enjoyed. 
It  is  a  strength,  too,  which  particularly  recommends 
itself  to  the  national  mind,  since  it  is  effective  for 
defence  rather  than  agi^ression. 

To  understand  how  magnitude  and  diffusion  maybe 
sources  of  strength  we  must  recall  the  fact  that  for  all 
purposes  of  trade,  intercourse,  and  naval  power,  the 
introduction  of  steam  has  re-created  the  world.  Ik^fore 
Trafalgar  was  fought  Nelson  was  able  to  kec})  the  sea 
for  months,  the  staying  power  of  a  ship  of  war  depend- 
ing almost  entirely  upon  its  supplies  of  food,  water, 
and  warlike  stores.  Now  it  has  become  chiefly  a 
question  of  coal  endurance.  Removed  from  the  means 
of  renewing  its  supplies  of  coal,  the  most  powerful 
ship  afloat  within  a  very  limited  number  of  days 
becomes  a  helpless  hulk. 

'  The  striking  distance  of  a  ship  of  war  is  now  on  an 
average  two  thousand  miles,'  are  the  words  used  by 
Lord  Salisbury  not  long  since  to  indicate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  change  in  the  conditions  of  naval 
defence.  What  he  means  is,  we  may  suppose,  that 
when  a  modern  ship  of  war  has  filled  her  bunkers 
with  coal,  she  can  go  two  thousand  miles,  do  the  work 
assigned  her.  and  get  .safely  back  to  her  starting-place. 
High  naval  authorities  have  told  me  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's average  is  fixed  at  the  outside  limit. 
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'  Our  fleet  must  be  present  in  sufficient  force  to 
protect  adequately  the  wiiolc  commerce  of  the  Empire, 
wherever  it  is,'  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  in 
a  last  year's  speech,  and  the  press  almost  unanimously 
unites  with  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  repre- 
sentative bodies  in  echoing  the  sentiment  as  a  national 
resolution. 

In  discussing  a  considerable  event  in  naval  con- 
struction in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  Times 
said :  '  So  far  as  human  effort  can  attain  its  end,  the 
country  has  now  definitely  resolved  that  the  naval  his- 
tory of  the  future  shall  not  be  unworthy  of  its  past.' 
It  added  :  'There  is  no  finality  to  naval  policy.  .  .  . 
Its  only  sound  basis  is  not  the  cost  of  the  fleet  in  the 
abstract,  but  a  rational  estimate  of  the  conditions  of 
naval  defence  at  sea.' 

But  the  world  is  ^5,000  miles  round,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  Empire  is  upon  every  sea.  The  striking 
distance  of  a  ship  of  war  is  2000  miles,  and  practically 
every  ship  of  war  we  have  operates  under  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  use  of  steam.  The  figures 
certainly  give  us  the  necessary  data  for  calculating 
what  naval  bases  are  necessary  for  adequate  naval 
strength. 

Surely  Canada,  resting  on  the  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Pacific  ;  South  Africa,  commanding  the  passage 
around  the  Cape  ;  and  Australasia,  in  the  centre  of  the 
vast  breadth  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  are  not 
merely  useful,  but,  under  the  conditions  which  have 
been  stated,  essential.     But  when  we  have  realized 
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that  under  modern  conditions  they  arc  essential  to 
widely  extended  sea  power,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  addition  which  they  make  to  defensive 
strength.  A  nation  which  commands  the  great  naval 
and  coaling  stations  at  these  essential  points  coidd 
practically  paralyze  any  enemy  which  sought  to  attack 
her,  by  simply  closing  the  ports  of  coal  supply  to 
hostile  ships. 

Let  me  ask  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  map  of  the 
world  which  accompanies  this  book.  In  it  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  emphasize,  though  not  unduly,  a  few 
of  the  main  facts  connected  with  our  national  position. 
The  chief  routes  of  liriti.sh  commerce  arc  indicated — 
the  arteries  along  which  flow  the  h'fe-blood  of  the 
nation.  On  what  is  now  the  principal  route  to  the 
lOast,  that  through  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas, 
we  note  the  fortified  naval  and  coaling  stations  in  a 
connected  chain  :  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Bombay,  Trinco- 
malce.  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong.  At  each  of  these 
stations  British  .ships  find  themselves  under  the  shelter 
of  .strong  fortifications.  Most  of  them  arc  practically 
impregnable,  and  are  supplied  with  docks  for  the 
repair  of  ships.  All  are  points  of  storage  for  coal, 
l^esides  these  stations  of  primary  importance  there 
are  subsidiary  ports,  Kurrachi,  Colombo,  Calcutta, 
and  many  others. 

Whether  this  remarkable  hold  on  the  greatest  route 
of  luistern  commerce  is  the  outcome  of  a  grasping 
militarism,  or  the  natural  result  which  arises  from 
supreme  commercial  interest,  may  be  judged  from  a 
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sinj^'lc  fact.  Of  the  ;^Hoo  stcanisliips  whicli  passed 
throu^^h  the  Canal  in  jHyi  scvcnty-ei^^ht  out  of  every 
hundred  were  under  the  British  flag,  leaving  only 
twenty-two  divided  among  r'renchmcn,  German.s. 
Dutchmen,  Austrians,  Spaniards,  Americans,  and  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  ( )f  the  whole  tonnage 
eighty-two  per  cent,  was  Ih-itisii. 

l''ollow,  again,  the  alternative  route  to  the  h'ast  and 
South  around  Africa.  Here  we  find  Sierra  Leone, 
St.  Helena,  Cape  Town,  and  Mauritius  at  intervals 
singularly  ada[)ted  to  the  necessities  of  steam  naviga- 
tion under  conditions  of  cither  peace  or  war.  Other 
nations  occupy  parts  of  Africa,  but  none  have  naval 
stations  of  corresponding  strength. 

Terminating  these  two  great  ICastern  routes  we  have 
in  Australasia  King  George's  Sound,  Thursday  Island, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Auckland,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  positions  of  primary  naval  importance. 
Some  of  these  are  already  fortified,  others  have  their 
defensive  works  in  progress.  Secondary,  and  yet  im- 
portant, are  Hobart,  Adelaide,  ]3risbane.  Wellington, 
Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  and  other  ports. 

Westward  across  the  Atlantic,  Halifax,  Bermuda, 
St.  Lucia,  and  Jamaica  furnish  adequate  naval  bases 
for  the  protection  of  the  vast  British  commerce  which 
traverses  this  ocean.  The  harbours  of  the  Gulf  and 
River  St.  Lawrence  and  Newfoundland,  and  of  several 
West  India  islands,  supplement  these  strongly  fortified 
positions. 

On   the    i'acific    Coast    L^squimalt  and  Vancouver 
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furnish  stations  from  which  may  be  protected  the 
new  route  of  trade  and  travel  opened  to  the  far  I'^ast, 
and  the  projected  route  to  Australasia. 

I'Mnall}',  the  I*'alkland  Islamls,  U>  which  it  has  now 
been  decided  to  give  adequate  fortifications,  furnish 
a  coaling  place  for  ships  in  times  of  urgent  necessit)', 
and  a  point  from  which  trade  can  be  defended  in  the 
long  voyage  between  Ihitain  and  Australia  by  the 
Cape  Horn  route.  They  also  serve  as  a  base  of  pro- 
tection for  our  large  trade  with  the  Western  coast  of 
South  America. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  inai)  illustrates  another 
group  of  facts  which  we  must  consider  before  we 
can  fully  grasp  the  relation  of  this  geographical 
distribution  of  the  lunpire  to  naval  power  in  an 
age  of  steam.  On  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts 
of  Canada,  in  New^  Zealand,  Tasmania,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Queensland,  in  India,  Borneo,  and  South 
.Africa,  coal  is  noted  as  among  the  products  of 
these  countries,  and  in  them  all,  there  arc,  in  fact, 
great  coal  deposits  forming  in  each  corner  of  the 
globe,  a  wonderful  complement  to  those  of  the 
mother-land. 

Here,  then,  is  the  outline  of  a  maritime  position 
such  as  no  people  ever  enjo)-cd  before.  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  we  hold  the  great  quadrilateral 
of  oceanic  power.  It  is  not  an  undue  strength  of 
position,  for  it  has  to  match  the  greatest  commercial 
expansion  that  history  has  known.  The  security  of 
each  part  of  the  system  seems  essential  to  the  security 
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of  the  whole,  and  therefore  should  be  guaranteed  by 
the  united  strength  of  all.  And  it  is  clear  that  under 
modern  steaming  conditions  it  is  this  very  diffusion 
of  the  Empire  over  every  part  of  the  world  which 
constitutes  its  greatest  advantage  for  giving  safety  to 
a  world-wide  commerce. 

The  conditions,  however,  under  which  thin  maritime 
position  is  maintained,  and  tlie  vast  and  growing 
commerce  of  the  Empire  now  enjoys  security  present 
some  anomalies  which  cannot  possibly  have  in  them 
conditions  of  permanency. 

I-ct  me  summarize  the  facts  as  placed  before  the 
)  louse  of  Commons  (March  2nd,  1891),  by  Sir  John 
("olomb.  The  annual  value  of  the  sea-borne  com- 
merce of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  roughly  speak- 
ing, about  i," 740,000,000  ;  of  the  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies ^460,000,000.     As   the   latter  has  increased 

m 

ninefold  and  the  former  but  fivefold  in  a  little  more 
than  filty  years,  it  is  clear  that  at  no  very  distant  time 
the  sea-borne  commerce  of  the  outlying  empire  will 
become  equal  to  and  gradually  surpass  in  value  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  portion  of  the  w  hole  colonial  trade  w  hich  con- 
sists of  interchange  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
the  safety  of  which  presumably  the  United  Kingdom 
has  a  close  and  direct  interest,  is  ;^  187,000,000.  This 
leaves  ;^2 73,000,000  of  independent  trade  carried  on 
with  foreign  countries,  or  between  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  theinselves.  Compared  with  the  sea- 
borne trade  of  great  foreign   powers  which  support 
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lari^e  war  navies,  Sir  John  Colomb  finds  this  inde- 
pendent trade  to  be  '  about  four  times  as  much  as  the 
whole  sea-borne  trade  of  all  Russia  ;  about  equal  to 
that  of  Germany ;  about  three-quarters  that  of  France ; 
two  and  a-half  times  that  of  Italy  ;  and  nearly  half  that 
of  the  United  States/  The  whole  of  this  vast  and 
rapidly  increasing  independent  trade  has  precisely  the 
same  guarantee  of  protection  from  the  naval  power  of 
the  Kmpire  as  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 
Yet,  while  the  net  expenditure  (nSyo)  incurred  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  Naval  Estimates  is ^^  14. 2 15,100. 
the  whole  contribution  of  the  colonics  and  dependen- 
cies for  the  sane  purpose  only  amounts  to  ^3(Si,;',46. 
of  which  India  alone  provides  ^254,776.  In  other 
words,  out  of  every  pound  spent  for  the  protection 
of  the  nation's  commerce  at  sea,  the  United  King- 
dom contributes  lys.  'utf-.  the  outlying  empire  6](/. 
This  comparison  is  made  even  more  striking  when 
combined  with  the  statement  that  the  united 
revenues  of  the  colonies  and  dependencies  amount  to 
;^  10;"). 000,000,  against  the  ^^89,000,000  which  repre- 
sent the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom.  T'.ic  vast 
capital  sum  invested  in  ships,  armament,  and  naval 
establishments,  believed  to  amount  to  more  than 
;^So,ooo.ooo,  is  paid  wholly  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Besides  the  protection  to  their  commerce  given  by 
the  Navy,  colonists  enjo}'  as  full)-  as  Hritisii  people 
themselves  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  services  of  the  I'^mpire.      The  colonial  mer- 
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chant,  sailor,  or  shipmaster  finds  in  every  chief  port  of 
the  world  a  consul  to  whom  he  can  apply  for  protection 
— an  ofiFicer  whose  services  are  paid  for  by  the  British 
taxpayer  alone.  The  Imperial  treasury  maintains  un- 
aided the  costly  diplomatic  staff  which  carries  on  the 
long  and  delicate  negotiations  in  which  the  colonies  are 
often  more  directly  concerned  than  the  mother-land 
itself  If  the  results  of  diplomacy  sometimes  fail  to 
satisfy  colonial  expectations,  the  experience  is  not 
new  among  nations,  nor  likely  to  be  avoided  by  the 
agencies  which  a  colony  could  independently  set  in 
motion.  When  the  execution  of  treaties  involves  loss 
to  the  individual  colonist,  the  example  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  Behring  Sea  indicates  that  it  is  to  the 
Imperial  treasury  that  he  chiefly  looks  for  compensa- 
tion. 

This  want  of  proportion  in  the  distribution  of 
national  burdens  is  so  striking  that  one  is  impelled  to 
a.sk  if  it  may  not  have  at  least  some  partial  or  tem- 
porary justification.  There  is  one  consideration  of 
much  weight.  The  settlers  in  the  outlying  sections  of 
the  Empire  have  been  compelled  in  their  short  hi.story 
to  face  tasks  of  great  difficult)'.  They  have  had  upon 
their  hands  the  organization  of  vast  continental  areas, 
the  clearing  of  forests,  the  construction  of  highways 
and  railroads,  the  extension  of  the  post  and  tclcg  •' 
over  immense  di.stances,  the  speedy  application  of  '*-vc 
machinery  of  civilization  to  new  lands.  Were  it  tjuite 
certain  that  all  this  would  become  a  pcrmant  nt  addi- 
tion to   the  strength  and  resources  of  the  nation,  it 
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might  well  be  an  object  of  national  [policy  to  relieve 
them  from  other  burdens,  however  fair  in  themselves. 
There  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  no  justification  for 
this  if  they  arc  in  the  end  to  become  independent 
powers  or  additions  to  the  streni^th  of  another  state. 

In  any  case,  the  moment  that  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer of  the  new  land  is  as  able  to  pay  as  the  ordinary- 
taxpayer  of  the  old,  the  uneven  distribution  of  re- 
sponsibility becomes  a  gross  injustice. 

Meanwhile  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  roughly  define 
even  now  some  of  the  general  principles  which  should 
be    ttended  to  in  distributing  this  responsibility. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  clearly  stated  opinion 
of  one  great  colonial  thinker  upon  this  point.  Joseph 
1  i.owe  is  remembered  in  luigland,  no  less  than  in 
Canada,  as  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  that  the 
colonies  have  produced.  'The  great  orator  and  patriot,' 
is  the  tlescription  ai)plicd  to  him  by  Mr.  Gokhvin 
Smith.  As  the  brilliant  and  triumphant  champion  of 
Responsible  Government  his  record  places  him  abso- 
lutely beyond  the  suspicion  of  subordinating  colonial 
interests  to  any  others.  Vet  from  the  very  outset  he 
looked  upon  the  attainment  of  comi>lete  indepen- 
dence of  local  government  in  the  colonies  as  but  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  assertion  of  still  higher  national 
rights,  to  the  acceptance  of  still  higher  responsibilities  ; 
to  some  form  of  substantial  union  among  liritish 
fKoplc,  based  on  considerations  of  ccjual  citizenship 
wad  the  defence  of  common  interests.  As  far  back  as 
i^')4  he  delivered  in  the  Xova  Scotia  Legislature  an 
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acklrcss.  since  publislicd  in  his  collected  speeches 
under  tlie  name  of  the  '  Orpjanization  of  the  I'jnpire,' 
which  attracted  wide  attention  at  the  time,  and,  indeed, 
embodies  most  of  what  has  since  been  said  by  the 
advocates  of  national  nnity.  Twelve  years  later, 
when  on  a  visit  to  ICnt^land,  he  published  in  pamphlet 
form  an  essay  bearinfj  the  same  title,  and  ^ivin^  his 
more  fully  matured  views  upon  the  question.  If  the 
genesis  and  enunciation  of  the  Imperial  I^'ederation 
idea  in  its  modern  form  is  to  be  credited  to  any  one, 
it  must  be  assit^ned  to  Joseph  Howe  for  this  early 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  main  issues  in- 
volved. The  study  of  the  utterances  of  this  threat 
colonist,  this  champion  of  colonial  ricjhts,  may  be 
commended  to  those  shallow  critics  who  profess  to 
believe  that  the  proposal  for  national  unity  is  an  out- 
come of  Imperial  selfishness,  and  that  its  operation 
would  tend  to  cramp  colonial  development. 

Mr.  Howe  had  none  of  the  illusions  which  prevail  in 
some  parts  of  the  colonies  about  the  possibility  of 
enjoying  peace  without  taking  the  steps  necessary  to 
secure  it.  '  We  have  no  security  for  peace,'  he  saj's, 
'  or  if  there  be  an\',  it  is  only  to  be  sought  in  such  an 
organization  and  armament  of  the  whole  l^mpirc  as 
will  make  the  certainty  of  defeat  a  foregone  conclusion 
to  any  foreign  power  that  may  attempt  to  break  it.' 
And  again,  'The  question  of  questions  for  us  all.  far 
transcending  in  importance  any  other  within  the  range 
of  domestic  or  foreign  |)olttics,  is  not  how  the  lunpirc 
can  be  most  easily  dismembered,  not  how  a  province 
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or  two  c.'iti  be  slrciif^tliencd  by  a  fort,  or  by  tlic  ex- 
penditure of  .1  million  of  dollars,  but  how  the  whole 
Knipire  can  be  so  organized  and  strenj^thened  as  to 
command  peace  or  be  imprefjnable  in  war.' 
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the  best  method  ot  >ccurincr  the 
rej)resentation  of  colonial  ideas  in  influencing  the 
ejencral  policy  of  the  country,  a  conditi(>n  which  he 
believes  necessarily  precedent  to  joint  expenditure, 
Mr.  Howe  then  boldly  ^rappl<  s  with  the  question  of 
provision  for  defence. 

'  Hy  another  bill,  to  operate  uniformly  over  the 
whole  l^mpire  (India  beini^  excepted,  as  .she  provides 
for  her  own  army)  the  funds  shoukl  be  raised  for  the 
national  defence.  This  measure,  like  the  other,  should 
be  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the  colonial  j^^overn- 
ments  and  legislatures.  This  tax  .should  be  distin- 
guished from  all  other  imposts,  that  the  amount 
collected  could  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  that  every 
portion  of  the  whole  people  migli^  .see  \\  hat  they  paid 
and  what  every  other  portion  had  to  i)ay. 

'This  fund  could  either  be  raised  as  head  money 
over  the  whole  population,  in  the  form  of  a  proi)erty 
or  income  tax,  or  [as  Mr.  IIowc  preferred  ]  l)y  a  certain 
percentage  upon  imports;  constituting, next  to  existing 
liabilities,  a  first  charge  upon  colonial  revenues,  and 
being  paid  into  the  military  chest  to  the  credit  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.' 

Two  important  qualifications  Mr.  Howe  suggests 
as  to  the  incidence  of  this  national  taxation  upon  the 
colonies. 
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'As  tlic  great  arsenals,  dockyards,  de[)ots,  and 
elaborate  fortifications  are  in  these  islands  ;  as  the 
bulk  of  the  naval  and  military  expenditure  for  arms, 
munitions,  and  provisions  occurs  here,  where  arc  the 
great  fleets  and  camps,  the  people  of  Great  l^ritain  and 
Ireland  ought  to  be  prepared  to  pay.  and  I  have  no 
doubt  would,  a  much  larger  proportion  towards  this 
fund  than  it  would  be  fair  to  exact  from  the  outlying 
provinces,  where,  in  time  of  peace,  there  is  but  h'ttlc  of 
naval  or  military  expenditure. 

'  in  another  respect  a  wise  discrimination  should  be 
exercised.  Within  the  British  Islands  arc  stored  up 
the  fruits  of  eighteen  centuries  of  profitable  industry. 
All  that  generations  of  men  toiled  for,  and  have  be- 
queathed, is  now  in  possession  of  the  resident  popula- 
tion here,  including  all  that  was  created  and  left  by 
the  forefathers  of  those  by  whom  the  British  colonies 
have  been  founded.  Taking  into  view,  then,  the  com- 
parison which  these  wealthy  and  densely  peopled 
islands  bear  to  the  sparsely  poi)ulated  countries  be- 
yond the  sea,  it  would  seem  but  fair  that  they  should 
assume,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  burthens  of  national  defence.' 

He  then  sums  up  :  'If  the  general  principle  be 
admitted,  we  need  not  waste  time  with  the  details, 
which  actuaries  and  accountants  can  adjust.  Fair 
allowance  being  made  under  these  two  heads,  I  can 
sec  no  reason  why  the  colonists  should  not  contribute 
in  peace  and  war  their  fair  quotas  towards  the  defence 
of  the  Empire. 
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'  But  the  question  may  now  be  asked,  and  cvcrythin[]j 
turns  upon  the  answer  that  may  be  given  to  it.  will 
the    colonies  consent   to    pay    this  tax,  or  to  make 
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any  provision 
It  must  be  apparent  that  no  individual  can  give  an 
answer  to  this  (juestion  ;  that  the  Cabinet,  were  they 
to  propound  this  policy,  even  after  the  most  anxious 
enquiry  and  full  deliberation,  could  only  wait  in  hope 
and  confidence  for  the  response  to  be  given  by  so 
many  communities,  so  widely  dispersed  and  affected 
by  so  many  currents  of  thought.  .  .  .  That  it  is  the 
duty,  and  would  be  for  the  interest,  of  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  the  outlying  provinces,  fairly  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  indicated,  to  make  this 
contribution,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  doubt.  .  .  . 
Without  efficient  organization  they  cannot  loan  upon 
and  strengthen  each  other  or  give  to  the  mother- 
country  that  moral  supi)ort  which  in  peace  makes 
diplomacy  effective,  and  in  war  would  make  the  con- 
test short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  ...  If  once  organized 
and  consolidated,  under  a  system  mutually  advan- 
tageous and  generally  known,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  jealousies  between  the  taxpayers  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  should  no  longer  be  weakened  by  dis- 
cussions about  defence  or  propositions  for  dismember- 
ment, and  the  irritation  now  kept  up  by  shallow 
thinkers  and  mischievous  politicians  would  give  i)lace 
to  a  general  feeling  of  brotherhood,  of  confidence,  of 
mutual  exertion,  dependence,  and  security.  The  great 
powers  of  Europe  and  America  would  at  once  recog- 
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nizc  the  wisdom  and  forethought  out  of  which  had 
sprung  this  national  combination,  and  tlicy  would  be 
slow  to  test  its  strength.  We  should  secure  peace  on 
every  siile  by  the  notoriety  given  to  the  fact  that 
on  every  side  we  were  prepared  for  war.' 

One  more  quotation  is  necessary  to  place  before  the 
reader  the  full  breadth  and  courage  of  Mr.  Howe's 
reasoning  : — 

'  l^ut  suppose  this  policy  proposed  and  the  appeal 
made,  and  that  the  response  is  a  determined  negative. 
I'A'en  in  that  case  it  would  be  wise  to  make  it,  because 
the  public  conscience  of  the  mother-country  would 
then  be  clear,  and  the  hands  of  her  statesmen  free,  to 
deal  with  the  whole  question  <^f  national  defence  in 
its  broadest  outlines  or  in  its  bearings  on  the  case  of 
any  single  province  or  group  of  provinces,  which 
might  then  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  independent 
manner. 

'  But  I  will  not  for  a  moment  do  my  fellow-colonists 
the  injustice  to  suspect  that  they  will  decline  a  fair 
compromise  of  a  question  which  involves  at  once  their 
own  protection  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire. 
At  all  events,  if  there  are  any  communities  of  British 
origin  anywhere,  who  desire  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  the  Queen's  subjects  without  paying 
for  and  defending  them,  let  us  ascertain  who  and  what 
they  are — let  us  measure  the  proportions  of  political 
expenditure  now,  in  a  season  of  tranquillity,  when  we 
have  the  leisure  to  gauge  the  extent  of  the  evil  and 
apply  correctives,  rather  than  wait  till  war  finds  us 
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unprepared  and  lcanin<j^  upon  [)re.suniptions  in  which 
there  is  no  reality.' 

No  apology  seems  needed  for  placing  before  the 
reader  at  such  length  the  views  held  on  this  crucial 
ijucstion  of  national  defence  by  one  of  the  great  fathers 
of  Responsible  (jovernmcnt  in  the  colonies,  a  man 
whose  whole  life  was  marked  by  absolute  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  popular  government  and  to  colonial 
interests. 

Joseph  IIowc  spoke  and  wrote  of  conditions  exist- 
ing before  that  great  period  of  Canadian  development 
and  expenditure  which  followed  upon  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  different  provinces.  This  probably 
accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  different  view  of 
the  situation  taken  and  the  different  solution  of 
the  question  suggested  by  his  distinguished  suc- 
cessor, Sir  Charles  Tupper.  The  right  and  duty 
of  the  colonies  to  contribute  to  the  general  strength 
of  the  lunpire  which  guarantees  them  security  is 
admitted  as  fully  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper  as  by 
Joseph  liowc.  Of  the  most  expedient  method  for 
utilizing  the  young  energy  and  growing  resources  of 
the  colonies  he  takes  a  different  view.  In  an  article 
recently  published  in  a  leading  magazine  '  he  says  : — 

'  Many  persons,  I  am  aware,  both  in  the  colonies 
and  here,  have  looked  upon  the  question  of  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  as  best  promoted  and  secured 
by  a  direct  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  this  country.     That  I  regard  as  a  very 
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mistaken  opinion,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  a  much 
more  effective  way  of  promoting  the  object  in  view. 
In  my  opinion,  no  contribution  to  tlic  support  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  England  on  the  part  of 
Canada  would  have  contributed  to  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  mode  in  which 
the  public  money  in  Canada  has  been  expended  for 
that  purpose.  We  have  expended,  in  addition  to 
an  enormous  grant  of  land,  over  a  million  pounds 
sterling  per  annum,  from  the  first  hour  that  we 
became  a  united  country  down  to  the  present  day, 
!n  constructing  a  great  Imperial  highway  across 
Canada  from  ocean  to  ocean,  not  only  furnishing  the 
means  for  the  expansion  of  the  trade  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Canada,  but  providing  the  means  of 
intercommunication  at  all  seasons  between  different 
parts  of  the  country.' 

After  pointing  out  that  the  construction  of  the 
Transcontinental  Railway  enabled  Canada  in  iSSf, 
to  put  down  without  England's  help  the  half-breed 
rebellion,  while  the  previous  outbreak  in  1870  had 
required  the  services  of  General  Wolseley  and  the 
Imperial  troops  for  several  months,  Sir  Charles 
Tuppcr  goes  on  to  say: — 

'  We  have,  therefore,  not  only  provided  the  means 
of  intercommunication,  the  means  of  carrying  on  our 
trade  and  business,  but  have  also  established  a  great 
Imperial  highway  which  England  might  to-morrow 
find  almost  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
power  in  the  East.     Not  only  has  Canada  furnished 
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a  liighway  across  the  continent,  but  it  has  brouL^lit 
Yokahania  three  weeks  nearer  to  London  than  it 
is  by  the  Sue/.  Canal.  I  give  that  as  an  illustration 
that  there  are  other  means  wliich,  in  my  judgment, 
may  contribute  much  more  to  the  increased  strengtli 
and  the  greatness  of  the  luiipire  than  any  contribu- 
tion that  could  be  levied  upon  any  of  the  colonies. 
....  The  expenditure  by  the  (iovernment  of  Canada 
that  has  successfully  opened  up  these  enormous  tracts 
of  country  in  the  great  North  West  of  the  Dominion, 
which  promise  to  be  the  granary  of  the  world,  is  of 
itself  the  best  means  of  making  Tjigland  strong 
and  prosperous,  as  it  will  attract  a  large  liritish 
population  thither.' 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  can  also  speak  of  more  direct 
contributions  which  the  Dominion  makes  to  the 
national  strength. 

'  Canada  has  in  addition  expended  since  confedera- 
tion over  forty  millions  of  dollars  upon  her  militia 
and  mounted  police,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
military  college,  which,  I  am  proud  to  know  from 
one  of  the  highest  authorities,  is  second  to  no 
military  school  in  the  world,  and  of  nine  other 
military  schools  and  batteries  in  the  various  provinces, 
of  which  the  Dominion  is  composed.  In  i(S8y 
Canada  expended  no  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars 
on  the  militia  and  North  West  mounted  police, 
which  any  one  who  knows  the  country  will  admit 
is  a  most  effective  means  of  defence.  It  is  true 
we  have  a  comparatively  small  permanent  force,  but 
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we  have  established  military  schools,  and  we  have 
such  a  nucleus  of  a  further  force  as  in  case  of  need 
would  enable  us  to  develop  the  militia  in  the  most 
effective  manner,  consisting  of  37,000  volunteers  who 
are  trained  annually,  and  a  reserve  of  1,000,000  men, 
liable  to  be  called  upon  should  necessity  arise.' 

Once  more :  '  One  of  the  most  effective  means 
adopted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire  is  by  subsidizing  fast  steamers  built 
under  Admiralty  supervision,  with  armament  which 
can  be  made  available  at  a  moment's  notice.  These 
steamers  could  maintain  their  position  and  keep  up 
mail  communication  in  time  of  war  or  be  used  for 
the  transport  of  troops.  Canada  has  contributed 
^15,000  a  year  to  a  •splendid  line  of  steamers,  such 
as  I  have  described,  now  plying  between  Canada, 
Japan,  and  China,  and  has  offered  no  less  than 
;^i 65,000  per  annum  to  put  a  service  like  the 
Teutonic  between  England  and  Canada,  and  a  fast 
service  between  Canada  and  Australia.  All  these 
splendid  steamers  would  be  effective  as  cruisers  if 
required  lor  the  protection  of  I^ritish  commerce,  and 
the  transport  of  troops  and  thousands  of  volunteers 
to  any  point  that  the  protection  of  the  P>mpirc 
demanded.' 

It  is  on  grounds  thus  stated  that  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  concludes  that,  '  Instead  of  adding  to  its 
defence,  the  strength  of  a  colony  would  be  impaired 
by  taking  away  the  means  which  it  requires  for  its 
development  and  for  increasing  its  defensive  power, 
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if  it  were  aslvcd  for  a  contribution  to  the  army  and 
navy.' 

The  argument,  which  may  be  apph'ed  to  all  the 
colonies,  amounts  to  this,  that  it  would  be  true  national 
economy  to  leave  free  at  present  all  the  energies  and 
resources  of  these  young  countries  for  local  defence 
and  for  carrying  on   the  mere  processes  of  growth. 
Obviously  the  fairness  of  this  arrangement,  for  which 
there    is    much    to    be    said,    depends    entirely   on 
the    assurance   that   the   colony   is   to   remain    per- 
manently a  part  of  the  Empire.     There  is  no  reason 
why  Britain  or  any  other  mother-country  should  bear 
any  part  of  the  natural  burdens  of  a  colony  if  the 
colony  is,  nevertheless,  left  free  to  mark  its  adoles- 
cence by  declaring  itself  independent,  or  by  annexing 
itself  to  another  and  perhaps  rival  state.    It  is  equally 
obvious  that  such  an  arrangement  could  in  no  sense 
be  final,  and  that  it  only  shifts  the  question  of  more 
normal  adjustment  of  national  burdens  to  a  time  not 
very   far    remote.     It   could    therefore    in    any    case 
only  be  looked   upon   as   a  temporary  compromise. 
For   instance,   the   whole   volume   of  colonial    trade 
(including  India)  is  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
now    in    about    the    proportion    of    four    to    seven  : 
judging    from   the    relative    rate    of    increase   before 
referred   to   the   day   is   not   far   distant  when   they 
will    be   equal.      The    proportion    of    population    is 
also    changing   rapidly.     The    anomaly   of  one    half 
of  the  national   trade  and  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion  bearing   the   direct    naval    expenditure    of   the 
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whole  would  be  very  great  indeed.  This  method, 
too,  would  seem  to  conflict  rather  seriously  with 
a  principle  which  has  become  a  very  fundamental 
idea  in  the  British  mind,  viz.  that  a  bearing  of  bur- 
dens in  some  very  direct  form  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  representation.  Till  direct  responsibility 
in  general  defence  is  undertaken,  direct  representation 
in  determining  general  policy  can  scarcely  be  conceded. 
To  fix  the  point  at  which  any  colony  should  become 
a  direct  instead  of  an  indirect  contributor  to  the 
nation's  defensive  strength  would  be  a  manifest 
necessity.  To  these  critici.sms  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
can  fairly  answer  that  he  deals  in  his  proposition 
only  with  actual  and  not  with  prospective  conditions. 
In  fixing  new  and  permanent  relations,  however,  for 
an  empire  which  is  changing  as  rapidly  as  ours,  the 
future  mu.st  be  kept  in  view  as  much  as  the  present. 
Doubtless  the  true  settlement  of  the  question  lies  in 
a  compromise  between  the  present  and  the  future. 

Not  long  since  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
English  statesmen  put  the  matter  to  me  in  this  way : 
'  We  in  Great  Britain  know  very  well  that  while  you 
in  the  colonies  are  engaged  in  organizing  great  conti- 
nents and  furnishing  them  with  the  machinery  of 
civilization  we  cannot  expect  you  to  contribute  for 
common  purposes  in  proportion  to  us,  who  start  with 
the  stored  up  resources  and  appliances  of  centuries. 
But  we  know  that  as  you  complete  your  docks, 
harbours  and  lighthouses,  your  railroads  and  canals, 
}'our  schoolhouses  and  churches,  as  society  becomes 
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settled  and  the  needs  of  civilization  supplied,  then 
you  will  gradually  become  ready  and  willing  to  bear 
your  full  proportion  of  those  burdens  which  are  the 
token  of  full  and  equal  citizenship.'  With  him,  as 
with  Joseph  Mowe,  the  settlement  of  the  central 
principle  of  national  unity  was  the  main  point  ;  the 
determination  of  the  details  of  expenditure  was  a 
matter  for  friendly  negotiation — for  actuaries  and 
accountants. 

We  may  now  ask,  as  did  Joseph  Howe,  whether  the 
great  colonies  would  be  willing  to  accept,  either  im- 
mediately or  by  gradual  and  progressive  steps,  any 
further  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  nation.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  this  decision  will  be  based  on 
the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  case. 

'  Reason  sho\/s  and  experience  proves  that  no 
commercial  prosperity  can  be  durable  if  it  cannot 
be  united,  in  case  of  need,  to  naval  force.'  This 
remark  of  De  Tocquevillc  is  so  fully  proved  by  the 
facts  of  history  that  its  truth  may  be  accepted  as 
axiomatic.  It  is  a  truth  for  the  colonies  to  consider. 
Highly  commercial  already,  their  desire  and  manifest 
destiny  are  to  be  still  more  so.  Canada's  commercial 
navy,  as  has  been  said,  already  ranks  fourth  in  the 
world.  She  is  a  first-class  shipping  power.  Aus- 
tralia's trade  is  perhaps  greater  in  proportion  to 
population  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Alone 
among  all  the  people  of  the  past  or  present,  British 
colonists  have  not  had  to  accept  the  full  respon- 
sibilities  of  increasing   commercial  greatness.      The 
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little  republic  of  Chili,  with  a  trade  of  ^26,000,000, 
and  a  population  of  about  3,000,000  maintains  40,000 
tons  of  armed  shipping,  at  a  large  annual  expense. 
The  other  republics  of  South  America  bear  like  bur- 
dens. Australia,  with  its  much  larger  volume  of  sea 
trade  and  far  greater  of  revenue,  pays  only  ;if  126,000 
for  naval  defence,  strictly  confined  to  its  own  shores. 
Canada,  with  its  remarkable  tonnage  of  ocean  ship- 
ping, its  great  interests  at  stake  on  its  eastern  and 
western  coasts,  leans  almost  entirely  for  defence  of 
commerce  and  fisheries  upon  British  ironclads  paid 
for  exclusively  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  deceptive  argument,  drawn  from  the  example 
of  the  United  States  at  some  periods  of  their  history, 
that  a  degree  of  isolation  gives  immunity  from  such 
burdens,  has  now  lost  its  force.  The  policy  of  the 
Great  Republic  has  been  sharply  reversed,  and  the 
creation  of  a  powerful  navy  has  become  an  object 
of  national  ambition,  and  is  apparently  the  outcome 
of  national  necessities  developed  by  the  widening  of 
commercial  relations. 

Judged,  then,  b)''  all  historical  precedent,  the  great 
colonies  must  in  the  natural  course  of  events  accept 
naval  defence  as  a  part  of  their  ordinary  burdens. 
That  they  have  escaped  this  form  of  expense  hitherto 
is  manifestly  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  as 
parts  of  the  empire  they  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
enjoy  without  cost  the  protection  of  a  supreme  naval 
power.  Will  they  secure  the  most  effective  defence, 
the  best  return  for  the  money  they  spend,  within  the 
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Empire  or  without?  Within  the  Empire  they  would 
have  the  advantage  of  naval  bases  in  every  ii^portant 
corner  of  the  world.  The  portion  of  force  contributed 
b>'  themselves  would  have  the  prestige  of  the  whole 
to  make  it  most  effective.  They  would  have  the 
advantage  of  all  the  storcd-up  skill  and  experience 
of  the  greatest  school  of  naval  training  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  They  would  have  the  direction  of 
naval  experience  absolutely  unique.  They  would  be 
ab' "  at  once  in  spending  their  money  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  best  results  of  naval  experiments  carried 
on  by  the  United  Kingdom  at  enormous  cost. 
Alike  in  cheapness  and  efficiency  they  would  enjoy 
the  advantages  which  come  from  co-operation  on  a 
great  scale. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  opposing  view.  Stated  in 
its  extreme  form  it  waj,  put  thus,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  to  the  Legislature  of  Quebec  by  Mr.  Mercier  : — 

'  Up  to  the  present  tmie  we  have  lived  a  colonial 
life,  but  to-day  they  wisii  us  to  assume,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, the  responsibilities  and  dangers  of  a  sovereign 
state,  which  will  not  be  ours.  They  seek  to  expose 
us  to  vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war  against  the  great 
powers  of  the  world  ;  to  rigorous  exigencies  of 
military  service  as  practised  in  Europe ;  to  disperse 
our  sons  from  the  freezing  regions  of  the  North  Pole 
to  the  burning  sands  on  the  desert  of  Sahara  ;  an 
odious  regime  which  will  condemn  us  to  the  forced 
impost  of  blood  and  money,  and  wrest  from  our 
arms  our  sons,  who  are  the  hope  of  our  country  and 
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the  consolation  of  our  old  clays,  and  send  them  off 
to  bloody  and  distant  wars,  which  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  stop  or  prevent.' 

Probably  Mr.  Mercier's  auditors  were  well  enough 
acquainted  with  history  to  detect  at  once  the  obvious 
fallacy  of  his  argument. 

Still,  it  is  worth  while  to  remind  colonial  writers 
and  speakers  when  they  assert,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  that  a  union  of  defence  with  Britain  means  the 
dragging  away  of  Canadians  or  Australians  to  fight  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  that  Britain  is  the  one  country  in 
the  world  that  has  never,  in  modern  times,  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  conscription  ;  that  no  one  is  asked 
to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  her  army  or  in  her  fleet  ex- 
cept those  who  wish  to,  and  that  on  these  terms  she 
has  been  able  to  put  into  the  field  and  on  the  sea 
all  the  soldiers  and  sailors  she  requires.  This  is  as 
true  of  her  large  native  Indian  armies  as  it  is  of  her 
English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  or  Irish  regiments.  Britain 
knows  nothing  of  the  conscription  which  prevails  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  which  even  the  United 
States  found  necessary  in  the  War  of  Secession.  The 
men  whom  Australia  sent  to  the  Soudan  she  sent 
of  her  own  accord,  and  not  at  Britain's  request,  much 
less  her  command  ;  the  numerous  Canadian  officers 
now  holding  commissions  and  in  the  active  service  of 
the  Empire  are  there  by  their  own  individual  choice. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
British  system  of  a  purely  voluntary  service  would 
be  changed  under  any  new  political   conditions  im- 
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posed  by  closer  union.  The  career  of  a  soldier  is 
one  which  has  for  many  minds  a  great  attraction. 
With  the  progress  of  military  science,  it  now  offers 
in  many  of  its  departments,  as  never  before,  a  field 
for  the  highest  intellectual  qualities  and  scientific 
attainments.  To  say  the  very  least,  to  be  a  de- 
fender of  one's  country  is  a  not  unworthy  ambition. 
It  is  therefore  extremely  likely  that  into  the  great 
career  offered  by  an  Imperial  service  many  colonists 
with  military  predilections  would  be  drawn.  Iwen  if 
their  sole  object  were  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
service  of  the  particular  part  of  the  Empire  to  which 
they  belonged,  the  wider  training  to  be  obtained  in  the 
highly  organized  system  of  a  great  state  would  be  in- 
valuable. But  once  more  I  repeat  that  the  service 
would  be  purely  voluntary.  If  Mr.  Mercier  and  those 
of  his  compatriots  who  think  with  him  have  lost  what 
was  once  supposed  to  be  an  instinct  of  their  race,  they 
have  the  opportunity  within  the  British  Empire,  which 
they  could  not  depend  upon  having  in  Erance,  of 
following  their  inclination.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  states, 
though  I  think  incorrectly,  that  colonists  are  essen- 
tially non-military.  If  his  view  is  true,  then  the  task 
of  defending  the  Empire  will  naturally  gravitate  into 
the  hands  of  those  in  whom  the  military  instinct  is 
strong,  of  whom  the  Empire  has  always  as  yet  found 
enough  for  all  its  needs. 

Again,  in  a  somewhat  similar  connection  Mr.  Smith 
speaks  of  'the  heavy  weight  of  a  constant  liability  to 
entanglements  in  the  quarrels  of  England  all  over  the 
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world,  with  which  Canada  has  nothing  to  do,  and 
about  which  nothing  is  known  by  her  people.  Her 
commerce  may  any  day  be  cut  up  and  want  brought 
into  her  homes  by  a  war  about  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan,  about  the  treatment  of  Armenia  or 
Crete  by  the  Turks,  about  the  relation  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities  to  Russia,  or  about  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.'  Let  us  put  against  this 
flight  of  imagination  the  solid  facts  of  history  and  sec 
if  Canada  has  had  any  reason  to  feel  this  pressure  of 
dread  from  her  connection  with  Ih'itain.  In  jSiz 
liritish  troops  assisted  Canadians  in  repelling  what  Mr. 
Smith  himself  describes  as  '  unprincipled  aggression.' 
Since  that  time  under  the  13ritish  flag  Canada  has 
known  a  continuance  of  peace  absolutely  without 
parallel  for  a  corresponding  period  among  all  the 
natioris  of  the  world.  The  last  European  war  in 
\vhi'~h  England  took  part  was  that  with  Russia,  closed 
in  1H56.  The  effect  upon  Canada  of  that  w?r  was  a 
stimulus  given  to  her  timber  and  provision  trade  by 
the  closing  of  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  ports.  One  of 
Canada's  own  sons,  General  Williams,  the  hero  of 
Kars,  won  in  that  war  a  fame  of  which  every  Canadian 
is  proud.  Since  1H56  there  has  been  an  Austro-Italian 
war,  an  Austro-Prussian  war,  a  Franco-Prussian  war, 
a  Russo-Turkish  war.  No  British  sword  was  drawn, 
no  Canadian  interest  touched  in  all  of  these.  The 
gigantic  civil  war  of  secession  shook  the  American 
union  to  its  foundations ;  Britain  took  no  part,  and 
Canadians  along  with  her  lived  in  peace.     In  India 
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Britain  was  compelled  in  iH./)-7  to  go  through  a 
strain  of  agony  and  effort  to  maintain  her  place  of 
power.  Canada's  sole  part  was  to  wee[)  at  the  fate, 
to  glory  in  the  heroism  of  those  who  suffered  or  who 
won  at  Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  and  a  hundred 
other  scenes  of  conflict.  With  luigland's  numerous 
petty  wars  with  barbarian  tribes  on  the  fringe  of 
advancing  civiliz;',tion,  mostly  undertaken  in  behalf  of 
colonists,  Canada  has  had  nothing  to  do'.  When  she 
had  her  first  half-breed  rebellion  British  troops  were 
promptly  sent  to  put  it  down.  So  far,  then,  Canada 
has  not  had  '  want  brought  intcj  her  homes  '  through 
her  connection  with  Ih'itain,  but  on  the  contrary  has 
enjoyed  a  peace  and  security  that  might  well  be  the 
envy  of  the  world.  Like  the  United  States,  Canada 
cnjo)'s  the  advantage  of  isolation  from  European 
strife,  together  with  the  further  advantage  of  connec- 
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'  While  these  pages  arc  going  tliroiigii  tlic  press  there  comes,  as  it' 
to  cjualify  wiiat  is  licrc  said,  tlu-  news  tliat  a  young  Canadian,  Captain 
William  H.  Robinson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  has  met  a  sokiier  s 
death  while  leading,  with  conspicuons  courage,  an  attack  on  Tambi  in 
Sierra  Leone.  Trained  in  Canadian  schools,  and  graduated  with  the 
highest  honours  from  the  Canadian  Military  College  at  Kingston, 
he  had  steadily  pushed  his  way  forward  in  the  Imperial  service  and 
had  for  some  time  been  in  charge  of  the  important  fortifications  in 
course  of  construction  at  Sierra  I.eone.  In  the  ardent  pursuit  ot 
his  profession  he  had  specially  volunteered  for  the  service  on  which 
he  was  engaged  when  he  met  his  end.  As  his  teacher  I  had  occasion 
to  watch  over  the  early  development  of  his  very  exceptional  powers. 
Britain  has,  first  and  last,  sacrificed  many  precious  lives  on  Canadian 
soil,  but  in  Captain  Robinson  Canada  has  begun  to  repay  the  debt  to 
the  mother-land  with  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  sons  she  has 
yet  produced. 
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tion  with  .1  power  whose  f\^^  j^jivcs  to  Canadian  ships 
and  commerce  on  every  ocean  tiie  surest  ^^uarantee  of 
safety  at  present  existing;-  in  the  world  ;  a  guarantee 
the  importance  and  significance  of  which  will  increase 
with  the  growth  of  Canadian  commerce  ;  a  guarantee 
which  she  could  not  possibly  find  under  an  indepen- 
dent flag,  nor  yet  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  whose  one  weakness,  by  the  admission  of 
American  authorities  themselves,  lies  in  the  want  of 
those  naval  bases  which  are  everywhere  the  necessar}' 
adjuncts  of  extended  maritime  security. 

liut  even  when  the  extraordinary  immunity  from 
the  risks  of  war  which  the  colonies  have  enjoyed 
under  the  liritish  flag  has  been  demonstrated  if  seems 
well  to  give  die  weight  to  any  honest  objection 
which  exists  to  committing  themselves  entirely  to 
the  military  policy  of  the  J'lmpirc  at  large,  until,  at 
least,  the  sense  of  ncitional  unity  has  had  time  to 
become  fully  developed.  That  the  colonies  will 
refuse  to  contribute  to  Imperial  defence,  as  is  some- 
times asserted,  I  do  not  believe,  and  facts  are  them- 
selves now  beginning  to  disprove  the  statement.  That 
they  may  contribute  enormously  to  the  national 
strength  without  offending  the  prejudices  of  even  the 
most  sensitive  may  also  be  shown.  Lord  Thring  has 
made  a  suggestion  upon  this  point  which  seems  to  me 
exceedingly  interesting  and  helpful.  After  pointing 
out  the  overwhelming  common  interest  which  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  have  in  resisting  attack  from  without, 
he  proposes  that  in  each  of  the  great  colonies  willing 
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ivilling 


to  enter  into  the  arran^^cmciil  defensive  forces  should 
l)e  created  which  would  be  recoLjni/cd  parts  of  the 
Imperial  army  and  navy.  These  forces  sliould  not 
primarily  be  under  a  compulsorj'  obh^nition  to  serve 
out  of  their  own  countries,  or  beyond  their  own  h'mits, 
but  when  called  out  for  Imperial  purposes  within  their 
limits  they  should  form  a  part  of  the  Imperial  army 
and  navy,  and  be  under  the  same  j^^eneral  control. 
Hut  the  colonial  forces  should  be  empowered  to 
volunteer  for  the  connnon  national  service  out  of  their 
own  limits,  and  on  so  doin^'  they  should  be  reij^arded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  nation's  defensive  force 

A  national  military  and  naval  organization  such  as 
that  here  .suggested  would  appeal  direct!  to  that 
local  patriot!,  m,  instinctive  in  all.  which  considers 
no  sacrifice  too  great  if  it  is  made  for  the  deOmce 
of  men's  own  homes  and  firesides ;  it  furnishes  ihe 
opportunity  for  that  wider  national  patriotism  which 
knows  that  the  safety  of  the  parts  depends  upon  the 
safety  of  the  whole  ;  and  it  meets  the  objection  which 
has  been  mentioned  before,  and  is  often  made,  to 
young  communities  being  compelled  against  their 
will  to  take  an  active  part  outside  their  own  borders 
in  wars  in  which  their  concern  is  only  indirect.  The 
actual  defensive  force  of  the  luiipire  would  be 
immensely  increased  by  the  effective  organization  of 
each  part  under  a  common  direction,  a  necessity  so 
often  and  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  others  who  have  thought  and  written  upon 
national  defence ;  its  contingent  force  would  be  still 
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I.oril  Kosehciy  In  llic  (Mly  l.il)cial  (.'liili,  March  a.jrfl,  ifUfj. 
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themselves  from  its  dangers.  Having  no  reason  to 
quarrel  with  anybody  they  anticipate  with  indepen- 
dence not  only  the  immunity  which  they  have  enjoyed 
from  war,  but  the  further  relief  from  the  fear  of  war. 
Commerce  carried  on  without  naval  protection ;  in- 
ternal safety  secured  without  expense  on  military 
organization ;  a  neutral  flag  respected  by  all  belli- 
gerents ;  the  settlement  of  all  differences  by  friendly 
arbitration,  seem  to  them  not  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions. 

The  dread  of  some  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  that  they  may  be  drawn  into  wars  in  which  they 
have  no  direct  interest  by  the  action  of  individual 
colonies. 

Each  of  these  opinions  has  some  superficial  ground 
of  justification;  each  process  of  reasoning  has,  if  pushed 
to  its  final  conclusions,  fatal  defects.  But  is  there  not 
reason  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  the  Empire  is 
bringing  us  to  a  point  when  the  policy  of  England  and 
her  colonies  may  be  entirely  coincident  on  the  great 
questions  of  peace  or  war  ? 

In  the  desperate  struggle  for  existence  which  Eng- 
land in  past  centuries  has  often  had  to  carry  on,  in 
those  contests  which  have  toughened  the  fibre  of  her 
children  and  fitted  them  to  be  of  the  ruling  races  of 
the  world,  she  has  often  had  to  make  combinations 
or  enter  into  agreements  with  the  European  nations 
around  her  from  which  she  would  gladly  have  kept 
herself  free.  But  with  the  spread  of  the  Empire 
abroad  England  is  every  day  becoming  more  able 
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away  from  Euro| 
European  disputes,  and  to  secure  all  the  strength  she 
requires  from  combination  with  communities  which 
are  her  own  offspring. 

Such  an  outcome  of  the  nation's  life  would  be  the 
best  justification  for  all  that  England  has  suffered 
and  spent  in  building  up  the  Empire.  But  it  is  not 
for  colonists  to  forget  that  .she  has  spent  and  suffered 
much. 

At  Melbourne  two  years  ago,  in  a  lecture  intended  to 
refute  the  arguments  for  British  unity,  and  to  point  out 
the  danger  to  Australia  of  remaining  connected  with  the 
Empire,  Sir  Archibald  Michie,  with  great  apparent  de- 
liberation, said  :  '  As  the  miserable  result  of  her  (Eng- 
land's) past  foreign  policy,  as  ineffectual  to  any  good 
purpose  as  it  has  proved  expensive,  .she  is  indebted  to 
the  amount  of  some  ;^7oo,ooo,ooo  to  the  public  creditor, 
the  National  Debt.  To  what  an  extent  does  not  this 
one  miserable  fact,  so  disgusting  to  all  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer,  cripple  the  strength  and  movements  of 
the  mother-country,  and  weaken  her  influence  with 
the  world  at  large.'  Were  this  the  thought  of  a  single 
man  it  would  be  scarce  worth  while  to  recall  it.  But 
in  .some  of  the  colonies  similar  reference  to  the  National 
Debt  is  found  not  infrequently  in  journals  which  must 
be  taken  seriously,  and  in  the  mouths  of  men  who 
influence  public  opinion.  Often  it  is  emphasized  by 
a  triumphant  allusion  to  the  different  application  of 
colonial  borrowings,  represented  as  they  are  by  assets 
in  the  form  of  railways,  canals,  harbour  improvements. 
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telegraph  systems,  a. id  public  works  of  many  kinds. 
The  criticism  and  comparison  seem  misleading  in  the 
last  degree. 

We  may  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  mistakes  in 
British  foreign  policy.  We  may  criticise  things  done 
in  the  heat  of  national  passion,  or  at  times  when  Britain 
was  carrying  on  a  struggle  for  existence.  We  may 
leave  out  of  our  reckoning  the  glory  of  having  saved 
the  liberties  of  Europe  when  other  nations  were  yield- 
ing in  despair,  when  British  subsidies  alone  brought 
their  armies  into  the  field,  and  British  resolution 
inspired  them  with  new  courage.  Yet,  when  all  this 
allowance  has  been  made,  we  may  say  that  a  colonist 
is  perhaps  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  sneer  at  the 
public  debt  of  England.  She  came  out  of  the  prolonged 
and  tremendous  struggle  which  piled  U")  her  debt 
possessing  as  an  asset  to  show  for  it  about  one-fifth  of 
the  known  world.  Professor  Seelcy  has  proved  con- 
clusively that  England's  great  continental  wars,  the 
chief  causes  of  her  vast  expenditures,  were  in  large 
measure  contests  for  colonial  supremacy.  From  those 
wars  she  gained  the  power  to  give  Canada  to  the 
Canadians,  Australia  to  the  Australians,  vast  areas  and 
limitless  resources  in  many  lands  to  those  of  her  people 
who  have  gone  to  inhabit  them,  and  so  to  complete 
by  industry  the  conquest  begun  by  arms.  From  those 
wars  she  emerged  with  a  command  of  the  sea  which 
has  enabled  her  to  supplement  her  gift  of  territory 
with  a  guarantee  of  safety  which  has  secured  it  from 
attack  during  the  early  stages  of  settlement  until  the 
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present  time.  The  National  Debt  would  seem  to  be 
a  natural  mortgage  upon  the  territories  acquired  by- 
war  expenditure,  yet  the  gift  of  Crown  lands  which  was 
made  to  the  colonies  acquiring  responsible  government 
was  made  absolutely  free  from  this  mortgage.  These 
Crown  l^nds  in  all  the  colonies  are  sold  and  used 
entirely  for  local  benefit,  while  the  whole  incidence  of 
taxation  for  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  interest  of 
the  purchase-money  falls  upon  the  United  Kingdom 
alone. 

The  expense  of  the  great  expeditions  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  victory  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  is  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  National  Debt,  but  half  a  continent 
now  held  by  Canadians  is  no  insignificant  item  to  set 
against  it.  If  the  expenditure  for  the  American  War 
be  put  down  as  a  mistake,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  United  States  themselves,  no  less  than  Canada, 
reaped  the  advantage  from  the  previous  expenditure 
which  set  the  Anglo-Saxon  on  the  American  continent 
free  from  French  rivalry  ^ 

Fifty  years  ago  the  French  Government  asked  the 
British  Foreign  Office  how  much  of  the  vast  unoccu- 

'  American  writers  admit  this.  *  The  Seven  Years'  War  made 
England  what  she  is.  It  crippled  the  commerce  of  her  rival,  ruined 
France  in  two  continents,  and  blighted  her  as  a  colonial  power.  It 
gave  England  the  control  of  the  seas,  and  the  mastery  of  North 
America  and  India,  made  her  the  first  of  commercial  nations,  and 
prepared  the  vast  colonial  system  that  has  planted  New  Englands  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  And  ivliih  it  made  England  what  s/ie  is  it 
supplied  to  the  United  States  the  indispensable  cotidition  of  their  greatness, 
if  not  of  their  national  existence.' — Introduction  to  Montrahn  and 
Wolfe  (Parkman). 
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pied  areas  of  Australia  it  claimed.  '  The  whole  of  it,' 
was  the  prompt  reply.  No  doubt  the  recollection  of 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  of  Trafal^rar,  of  Waterloo,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  acceptance  of  that  reply  as 
conclusive. 

If  the  colonies  arc  able  to  expend  their  borrowings  on 
reproductive  works  alone,  this  advantage  is  not  entirely 
due  to  their  own  superior  prudence,  but  in  part  at  least 
to  the  circumstance  that  they  have  been  protected  by 
a  great  Imperial  power  not  afraid  to  go  into  debt  for 
national  ends.  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  Aden,  Singapore, 
and  Hong  Kong,  the  Cape  and  St.  Helena,  stations  in 
every  corner  of  the  world  for  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies  as  much  as  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  the  best  answers  to  those  who 
sneer  at  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain. 

The  United  States  incurred  a  war  debt  of  more  than 
2000,000,000  dollars,  not  indeed  in  carrying  out  a 
foreign  policy,  right  or  wrong,  but  in  remedying  mis- 
takes of  internal  policy.  The  war  brought  no  vast 
addition  of  territory ;  it  simply  saved  the  state  from 
disruption.  No  one  doubts  that  the  expenditure  has 
been  more  than  repaid  by  the  national  unity  and 
greatness  which  it  secured.  But  the  very  people  who 
were  crushed  by  that  vast  outlay  have  been  obliged, 
since  they  remain  within  the  nation,  to  contribute  to 
the  payment  of  the  debt  incurred. 

They  are  obliged  to  contribute  their  share  of  the  vast 
pension  roll,  amounting  to  much  more  than  100,000,000 
dollars  per  annum,  paid  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
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who  crushed  them.  Compared  with  this,  the  majrna- 
nimity  of  the  mother-land  in  handin<j  over  to  her 
younger  communities,  absolutely  free  from  incum- 
brance either  of  mortgage,  of  military  responsibility, 
or  of  commercial  restraint,  the  major  part  of  those 
vast  assets  which  she  had  to  show  for  her  national 
debt,  seems  to  me  amazing.  A  colonist,  reproaching 
England  with  her  foreign  policy  and  the  debt  which  it 
led  to,  cuts  a  sorry  figure  in  the  face  of  these  facts. 
And  if  we  put  the  ^30,000,000  added  to  the  debt  of 
England  in  order  to  extinguish  slavery  beside  the 
price  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  same 
national  purification,  we  shall  discover  reasons  for 
thinking  that  there  may  be  national  mistakes  worse 
than  those  to  be  discovered  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
Britain. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  says ^  :  'It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  past  Imperial  carelessness  that  the  very 
principles  upon  which  the  burden  of  defence  should 
be  divided  between  ourselves  and  colonies,  and  the 
proportions  in  which  it  should  be  borne,  have  never 
been  settled.' 

And  again  ^:  '  It  is  not  the  United  Kingdom  only 
but  the  whole  British  Empire  which  needs  consistent 
and  united  organization  for  defence.  The  colonies 
should  be  represented  on  our  great  General  Staff,  and 
the  principle  of  self-preservation,  applied  to  the 
Empire,    should    be    disentangled     from    the    petty 

'  Problems  of  Greater  Briiaw,  vol.  ii.  522. 
-  United  Service  Magazine,  Ay>t'\\,  1890. 
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political  questions  by  which  the  relations  between  the 
mother-country  and  her  children  are  often  hampered 
and  sometimes  embittered.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  con- 
siderations of  Imperial  defence,  which  should  be 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  common  self- 
interest,  are  apt  to  become  mixpcl  up  with  the  in- 
dividual and  fleeting  interests  of  various  portions  of 
the  Empire.  If,  as  I  hope,  we  are  to  continue  to 
stand  together  as  a  confederacy  holding  the  future  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  world  in  its  hands,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  home  islands  and  of  the  colonies 
must  come  to  an  understanding  for  mutual  support 
during  the  crisis  of  civilization  in  which  we  may  find 
ourselves  at  any  moment.' 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  quote  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  opinions  on  questions  which  have  come 
within  the  range  of  this  discussion.  The  luminous 
and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  condition  and 
resources  of  the  Empire  contained  in  the  two  volumes 
of  the  '  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,'  though  some- 
what weighted  by  detail,  and  in  my  opinion  weakened 
by  an  imperfect  balancing  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  forces  at  work  in  the  colonies,  is  still  by  far 
the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  made  to  the  study 
of  our  national  position.  The  line  of  argument  by 
which  the  author  proves  the  necessity  for  closer 
defensive  organization  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  seems  to  me  overwhelming  in  its  conclusive- 
ness. His  demand  that  the  colonies  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  General  Staff"  which  is  to  constitute  the 
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brain  of  the  nation  in  military  questions,  his  impres- 
sive warnings  that  the  mother-hmd  and  colonies  must 
stand  side  by  side  in  protecting  the  commerce  and 
civilization  which  both  have  borne  a  part  in  building 
up,  make  it  very  difficult  to  understand  the  hesitating 
and  irresolute  attitude  which  he  takes  in  his  chapter 
(vol.  ii.  part  vii.)  on  '  Future  Relations "  to  the 
question  of  Federation,  or  any  defined  system  of 
political  union.  Military  combination,  even  for  defen- 
sive purposes  alone,  must  certainly  mean  a  common 
foreign  policy  and  the  joint  expenditure  which  is 
necessary  to  make  it  effective ;  a  common  foreign 
policy  and  expenditure  imply  some  means  of  giving 
adequate  expression  to  the  will  of  all  the  communities 
concerned  ;  and  to  most  minds  that,  I  think,  will  point 
directly  and  inevitably  to  some  form  of  common 
representation.  Military  authorities  may  plan  and 
advise,  but  under  any  British  system  of  government 
political  authorities  who  derive  their  mandate  directly 
from  the  citizens  can  alone  make  the  plan  effective. 
Mere  alliance  could  never  accomplish  all  that  the 
author  of  the  '  Problems  of  Greater  Britain '  believes 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  Alliance  is 
temporary  and  easily  revocable,  and  therefore  by  no 
means  a  settlement  of  permanent  national  questions. 
The  moment  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  remedy  the 
carelessness  complained  of,  to  settle  the  principles 
upon  which  the  burden  of  defence  is  to  be  divided 
between  the  mother-land  and  colonics, '  to  come  to  an 
understanding  for  mutual  support,'   it  will  be   found 
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that  immediately  behind  the  military  problem  is  the 
political  problem  ^ 

'  Since  the  above  was  written  a  very  distinct  advance  of  thoiigiit 
on  tlie  question  of  British  unity  has  been  indicated  in  tiic  work  on 
'  Iin|5erial  Defence,'  just  pubhshed  by  Sir  Ciiarlcs  Dilite  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Wiliiinson.  Tiic  authors  say  (p.  54)  :  '  It  is  cnougii  to  say, 
that  the  great  question,  perhaps  the  greatest  question,  which  lias  to 
be  answered  by  the  present  generation  of  EngHshmen,  is  whether 
the  Britisii  Empire  is  to  become  a  series  of  independent,  tiiough, 
perhaps,  friendly  states,  or  to  mal<c  a  reality  of  the  military  unity 
which  at  the  present  time  is  rather  a  sentiment  than  a  practical 
institution.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  organise  the  defences  of  the 
Empire  until  this  prior  question  has  been  settled,  and  it  is  quite  im- 
possible until  it  has  been  faced  to  determine  properly  the  policy  of 
Great  liritain.  If  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the 
unity  of  its  defences  is  maintained  the  greatest  conceivable  degree  of 
security  would  have  been  gained  for  the  whole  and  for  every  part, 
and  the  British  Empire  could  aflbrd,  as  against  the  attack  of  any  single 
power,  to  steer  clear  of  all  alliances  and  to  pursue  a  policy  solely  to 
the  immediate  welfiirc  of  its  subjects.  .  .  .  Before,  then,  the  defence 
of  the  British  Empire  can  be  placed  throughout  on  a  permanently 
5atisfactory  footing,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  great  political  question 
of  the  century  should  be  .settled,  and  that  Englishmen  all  over  the 
world  should  tnake  up  their  minds  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Greater 
Britain.'  The  most  ardent  Federationist  could  not  wish  for  a  more 
succinct  statement  of  the  national  position  than  this. 
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To  understand  the  relation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  question  of  national  unity  we  must  try  to  grasp 
the  main  features  of  the  astonishing  and  unparalleled 
change  which  in  the  last  half  or  three  quarters  of  a 
century  has  come  over  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
British  Islands.  This  change  has  left  them  in  a 
position  absolutely  unique  among  the  nations  of  the 
present  day,  a  position,  moreover,  to  which  history 
furnishes  no  parallel. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  when  the  Queen  came 
to  the  throne,  of  the  working  population  of  the 
country  one-third  were  agricultural  labourers,  and 
one-third  were  artizans.  There  has  since  been  an 
addition  of  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  to  the 
whole  population,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  of 
remarkable  growth  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  the  overwhelming  fact  that  of  all  the  working 
classes  of  Great  Britain  only  an  eighth  are  agricultural 
labourers  while  three-fourths  arc  artizans.  What  this 
means  is  in  no  way  more  tersely  described  than  when 
we  say  that  Britain  has  become  the  workshop  of  the 
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world.  What  it  involves  is  the  conclusion  that  never 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race  has  any  great  nation 
lived  under  such  artificial  conditions  as  do  British 
people  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  extraordinary 
industrial  development,  a  period  which  has  its  limit 
well  within  the  century.  All  the  circumstances  of 
national  existence  have  been  levolutionized. 

After  the  application  to  the  soil  of  intense  culture, 
of  scientific  skill,  of  abundant  capital,  of  cheap  labour, 
only  about  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  quarters  of  wheat 
are  produced  out  of  the  28,000,000  quarters  which 
now  represent  the  annual  consumption.  The  rest 
comes  from  the  far  distant  i)rairics  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  from  India,  South  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  l^altic.  With 
other  cereals  it  is  the  same,  the  demand  for  those 
which  cannot  be  produced  at  all  in  Great  Britain, 
such  as  rice  and  maize,  being  immense. 

Cheap  ocean  freights,  which  make  it  possible  to 
transfer  a  bushel  of  wheat  by  sea  fiom  Montreal  or 
New  York  to  London  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can 
be  carried  by  rail  from  some  English  counties  to 
London,  handicap  the  English  producer  still  more. 
It  seems  as  if  the  dependence  upon  the  outside  world 
for  grain  supplies  were  likely  to  increase,  not  merely 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  population  which  is  still 
going  on,  but  with  the  necessity  of  applying  ♦.he  land 
to  more  profitable  forms  of  production  as  ocean  transit 
is  still  further  cheapened,  and  as  increasing  prosperity 
leads  to  a  greater  consumption  of  animal  food. 
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As  with  grain  foods  so  with  meat,  Hundrecls  of 
thousands  of  live  cattle,  many  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  meat,  chilled,  fro7,en,  salted,  or  tinned,  pour 
into  *^he  country  every  year  from  across  the  sea. 
Canada  alone  last  year  sent  1 23,000  head  of  cattle  ; 
New  Zealand  nearly  1,500,000  frozen  carcasses  of 
sheep.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  quantity  of 
meat  food  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  any  time  is 
only  sufficient  to  supply  the  market  for  three  months ; 
beyond  that  all  must  come  from  without. 

So  also  with  cheese,  fruit,  and  other  staple  articles 
of  consumption.  Still  more  striking  is  the  dependence 
on  distan'  mds  for  a  wide  range  of  articles  once 
esteemed  luxuries,  but  now  reckoned  among  the 
comforts,  if  not  the  necessities,  of  daily  life,  such  as 
sugar,  tea,  and  coffee.  If  the  massing  of  facts  into 
figures  best  conveys  to  some  minds  the  nature  of 
the  situation  it  may  be  put  in  the  statement  that 
every  year  the  United  Kingdom  pays  for  articles 
used  for  food  brought  from  abroad  the  sum  of 
;^  153.000,000  sterling.  Or  it  may  be  better  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison.  Draw  around  almost  any 
other  nation  or  country  of  modern  times — Germany, 
Italy,  Russia,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia— 
a  barrier  preventing  the  ingress  of  any  food  supply 
from  the  outer  world.  There  will  be  inconvenience, 
some  measure  of  restriction  of  consumption  in  a 
few  particulars,  but  the  condition  is  one  which  could 
be  endured  not  merely  for  months  but  lor  years. 
Place  a  like  barrier  around  the  British  Islands  and 
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in  six  weeks  the  pressure  of  want  will  begin  to  be 
felt ;  in  six  months  starvation  will  be  the  prevalent 
condition  of  the  population. 

Such  a  picture  is,  of  course,  imaginary — the  fact 
which  lies  behind  it  is  stern  reality. 

The  illustration  emphasizes,  but  docs  not  exag- 
gerate, the  absolutely  unique  nature  of  the  national 
position. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  human  history 
we  have  had  in  the  last  half  century  presented  to 
us  in  the  British  Islands  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
people  depending  for  its  existence  upon  the  safe 
and  continuous  transport  from  the  most  remote 
corners  of  the  globe  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  chief 
articles  of  daily  consumption. 

That  the  outlook  of  such  a  people  upon  the  world 
should  differ  fundamentally  from  that  of  any  other 
people  of  past  times  or  of  the  present  '  ly  is  manifest. 
What  has  been  said  is  not  meant  to  prove  that  the 
situation  is  one  which  should  necessarily  induce  ex- 
traordinary anxiety.  Difficulties  are  to  be  measured 
by  the  resources  at  hand  to  grapple  with  them. 
Danger  only  comes  when  the  sense  of  proportion 
between  the  two  is  lost. 

Food  is  not  all.  Britain  the  workshc  o  of  the  world, 
and  three-fourths  of  its  working  population  artizans  ! 
Upon  what  do  these  vast  armies  of  industry,  these 
millions  of  working  men  and  women,  spend  their 
toil  to  earn  the  wages  that  buy  the  food  thus 
brought  to  them  from  such  great  distances  and   at 
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such  expense?  Once  more  we  find  the  ends  of  the 
earth  scoured  to  furnish  them  with  the  raw  material 
upon  which  they  work.  Wool  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  Africa,  South  America  ;  cotton  from 
the  Southern  States,  India,  Egypt ;  timber  from 
Canada,  Russia,  Scandinavia,  Honduras ;  precious 
metals,  ores,  jute,  hemp  and  othci*  fibres,  oils,  gums, 
ivory,  shells,  hides,  furs,  precious  stones — everything 
that  can  be  moulded  for  use  or  beauty,  all  productions 
of  land  and  sea,  are  poured  forth  day  by  day  from 
the  holds  of  a  thousand  ships  in  the  greater  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  transferred  to  the 
centres  of  British  industry. 

The  critical  character  of  this  dependence  for  a 
perfectly  steady  supply  of  raw  material  is  under 
modern  conditions  as  striking  as  the  extent  of  the 
dependence.  The  great  Yorkshire  woollen  spinners 
tell  us  that  to  be  cut  off  even  for  three  ur  four  weeks 
from  the  supi)lies  of  Australian  wool  would  mean 
the  closing  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  factories  and 
a  widespread  paralysis  of  industry.  They  point  out 
that  when  the  regularity  of  sea  transport  depended 
upon  wind  and  weather,  or  when  the  home  market 
supplied  a  larger  share  of  the  material,  common 
prudence  made  it  necessary  to  lay  in  heavy  stocks 
to  provide  against  contingencies  for  many  months. 
So  fixed  has  now  become  the  habit  of  depending 
upon  the  regular  arrival  of  ocean  steam-ships  from 
week  to  week,  the  regular  sequence  of  great  wool 
sales  at  frequent  stated  periods,  that  it  is  possible 
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in  manufacturing  to  live  as  it  were  from  hand  to 
mouth ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  proportion 
of  manufacturers  do  so  Hve,  purchasing  only  enough 
for  their  immediate  wants,  and  renewing  their  stock 
at  very  short  intervals.  Thus  the  effect  of  any 
stoppage  of  sea-transport  would  be  disastrously  felt 
at  once,  reaching  in  its  influence  alike  the  manu- 
facturing capitalist  and  the  workman  in  his  cottage. 

A  group  of  manufacturers  at  Galashiels,  one  of  the 
important  Scottish  centres  of  the  wool  trade,  told 
me  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  pounds  of  wool  they 
used  was  Australian.  The  proportion  can  scarcely 
be  less  in  the  Bradford  district  and  other  large  areas 
of  Yorkshire.  Nor  are  such  illustrations  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  dependence  on  supplies  abroad  excep- 
tional or  confined  to  wool.  Cut  off  Dundee  from 
its  importations  of  Indian  jute  and  the  collapse  of 
its  main  industry  would  be  sudden  and  general- 
Lancashire  is  not  likely  to  forget  what  it  means  to 
lose  control  of  her  ordinary  markets  for  obtaining 
raw  cotton.  We  may  put  together  once  more  the 
figures  which  express  this  marvellous  relation  to 
l^ritish  industry  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  world. 

For  wool  last  year  Britain  paid  ;^26,ooo,ooo  ;  for 
raw  cotton  /"40,ooo,ooo ;  wood  ^14,000,000  ;  metals 
^^"23,000,000;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  ^io,coo, 000  ;  and 
so  on. 

But  even  what  has  been  said  of  food  and  raw 
material  of  manufacture  exhibits  but  one  side  of  the 
national  position.     To  be  the  workshop  of  the  world 
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implies  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  centres  of  commerce  abroad 
which  serve  as  the  main  points  of  distribution.  But 
go  to  the  loneliest  Australian  or  New  Zealand  bush  ; 
to  the  backwoods  and  remote  prairies  of  Canada  ;  to 
distant  South  African  gold  and  diamond  diggings, 
and  we  find  the  shelves  of  the  humblest  shop  filled 
with  the  products  of  the  looms  of  Yorkshire,  Lanca- 
shire, or  Paisley,  of  the  factories  everywhere  scattered 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  vast 
inflow  of  raw  material  is  worked  up.  To  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  to  those  inhabited  by  British 
people,  to  every  civilized  or  uncivilized  continent, 
district,  or  island,  however  remote,  these  manufactures 
penetrate,  and  must  continue  to  penetrate,  if  the  vast 
fabric  of  British  industry  is  to  be  maintained. 

Once  more,  the  figures  which  represent  the  annual 
aggregate  of  export  trade  are  immense  :  cotton  goods 
;^7o,ooo,ooo  ;  woollen  goods  ^26,000,000 ;  iron  and 
steel  ^28,000,000  ;  machinery  ;^  1 3,000,000. 

lietween  this  great  inflow  of  raw  material  and 
food,  and  the  equally  great  output  of  manufactured 
goods,  has  sprung  up  yet  another  prime  factor  in 
Britain's  industrial  position,  her  shipping  interests. 
She  has  become  by  far  the  greatest  of  ocean  carriers. 
It  is  not  merely  that  scores  of  millions  of  capital 
are  invested  in  ships  alone  ;  that  60  per  cent,  of  all 
the  steam  tonnage  of  the  world  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  sailing  tonnage  are  under  the  British 
flag  ;   that  tens  of  thousands  of   men   find   employ- 
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ment  upon  the  seas,  and  tens  of  thousands  more  in 
the  immediate  handling  of  ships  and  their  cargoes 
around  l^ritish  harbours  and  docks.  The  mere  con- 
struction of  ships  and  their  equipment  for  this  vast 
carrying  trade  gives  an  impulse  to  ahnost  every  form 
of  British  industry.  The  shipyards  of  the  Clyde 
alone  turn  out  at  times  a  thousand  tons  or  more 
of  iron  or  steel  shipping  for  every  working  day  of 
the  year.  The  vast  aggregate  for  the  whole  country 
forms  a  large  element  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
nation. 

Mere,  then,  in  roughest  outline,  is  a  picture  of  the 
unique  position  which  the  British  Islands  hold  in  the 
world  to-day.  Let  us  remind  ourselves  once  more 
that  the  extreme  singularity  of  this  situation  has 
been  created  well  within  the  span  of  an  ordinary  life, 
for  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  to-day  has  an  annual  value  of  more  than 
^740,000,000,  was.  when  the  Queen  came  to  the 
throne  in  iiS;^/.  only  ;^i5,fj, 000,000.  The  difference 
between  these  figures  fairly  measures  the  increased 
dependence  of  the  country  upon  its  imports,  exports, 
and  the  carrying  trade. 

Now  for  a  nation  existing  under  conditions  such  as 
have  been  described,  where  the  work  and  wages  and 
food  of  the  masses  of  the  people  depend  on  easy  and 
constant  access  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe, 
it  seems  possible  to  indicate  what  must  be  the  end 
and  aim  of  national  policy — the  supreme  objects  of 
statesmanship.     Surely  the  first  object   must   be  to 
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secure  the  absolute  safety  for  tradinpf  purposes  of  the 
water-ways  of  the  world. 

Maritime  security  l-Jritain  is  bound  to  maintain  if 
she  is  to  retain  manufacturing  superiority.  The  only 
manufacturing  rival  which  seriously  threatens  her  is 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  friendly  rivalry,  and  should 
remain  such.  But  each  country,  with  what  advantages 
it  has,  will  play  relentlessly  for  its  own  hand,  and  for  the 
welfare,  real  or  supposed,  of  its  own  people.  Britain 
carries  on  the  contest  by  means  of  Free  Trade,  thereby 
cheapening  production,  and  winning  the  market  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  use  for  their  weapon  Pro- 
tection, stimulating  production  till  it  becomes  cheap. 
Britain  also,  under  this  opposing  condition,  depends 
for  food  and  material  on  the  outside  world — the  United 
States  have  the  food  and  most  of  the  material  within 
themselves.  The  first  serious  break  in  Ikitain's  power 
to  hold  the  waterways  of  the  world  would  place  her 
at  a  fatal  disadvantage.  Safe  in  a  continental  isola- 
tion the  United  States  could  supply  the  customers 
who  came  to  her  for  manufactured  goods  with  what 
they  wanted.  To  be  on  even  terms  Britain  must 
have  maritime  security,  and  this  she  could  not  have 
if  by  the  successive  cutting  away  of  her  great  out- 
lying offshoots  she  should  lose  control  of  those  points 
of  vantage  which  now  are  the  secret  of  her  supremacy 
quite  as  much  as  the  ships  which  she  sends  forth  from 
her  dockyards. 

Second  only  to  maritime  security  seems  to  me  the 
necessity  for  a  country  in  the  position  of  Great  l^ritain 
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to  keep  as  far  as  possible  the  sources  from  which  she 
draws  her  food  and  raw  material  within  the  national 
domain. 

Great  liritain  has  had  at  least  one  sharp  reminder 
of  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  a  country  so 
dependent  as  she  is  on  the  outside  world  of  having 
the  areas  of  production  under  the  national  flag.  This 
reminder  was  one  which  gave  a  rough  shock  to  the 
generally  accepted  theory  that  if  the  consumer  wants 
to  buy  and  the  producer  wants  to  sell,  all  the  con- 
ditions for  satisfactory  commercial  intercourse  between 
countries  are  fulfilled  without  reference  to  national 
relationship.  In  1 865  the  War  of  Secession  broke  out 
in  America,  and  the  ports  of  the  cotton-producing 
states  were  blockaded.  Millions  of  bales  of  cotton 
were  wasting  on  the  wharves  and  in  the  warehouses 
at  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  and  other  Southern  towns. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Lancashire  millions  of  spindles 
were  idle,  and  vast  bodies  of  people  were  reduced  to 
extreme  need  or  thrown  for  a  long  period  upon  the 
cnarity  of  the  benevolent  from  want  of  the  raw 
material  of  their  industry.  The  producers  certainly 
wished  to  sell,  the  consumers  to  purchase.  English 
manufacturers  h-^.d  money  with  which  to  buy — Eng- 
lish shippers  uad  the  vessels  to  carry — the  English 
Government  had  the  men-of-war  which  could  easily 
have  forced  a  way  to  the  supplies  which  were  needed. 
Between  was  the  barrier  of  international  law  and 
national  honour,  which  forbid  a  neutral  nation  to 
interfere  with  belligerents.    The  barrier  was  respected, 
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and  England  passed  triumphantly  through  the  moral 
strain  involved  in  resisting  the  temptation  to  go  to  war 
for  an  industrial  end  alone.     The  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  such  an  example  appears  manifest.     The  reten- 
tion of  the  national  right  to  keep  open  the  communi- 
cation  between  the  centre   of  consumption   and  the 
areas  of  supply  is  alike  desirable  for  the  industry  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other.     To  give  an  obvious  illustration. 
The  vast  woollen  industries  of  Yorkshire  arc  supplied 
almost  exclusively  from  regions  now  within  the  Em- 
pire—  New    Zealand,    Australia,    India,    and    South 
Africa.     So  long  as  these  countries  remain   under  a 
common  British  flag  the  working  man  who  produces 
the  wool  and  the  working  man  who  spins  it  retain  the 
national  right  to  keep  their  industries  in  touch  with 
each  other :  the  moment  they  pass   out  from  under 
the  flag  that  right  is  given  up.     Great  Britain  would 
have  no  more  right  to  force  her  way  into  the  ports  of 
an  independent  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  blockaded 
by  a  German,  French,  or  Chinese  fleet,  than  she  had 
to  force  her  way  into  the  harbours  of  Louisiana  or 
South  Carolina.     The  neutral  flag  may  furnish  a  way 
of  escape  for  Britain's  industry  when  she  is  herself  in 
direct  conflict  with  another  power ;  it  gives  no  assist- 
ance when  a  nation  with  which  she  is  at  peace  chooses 
to  close  the  ports  of  a  country  from  which  she  draws 
her  food  or  the  material  of  her  industry.     The  reader 
will  find  that  the  illustration  is  a  far-reaching  one  if 
he  extends  it  to  the  whole  range  of  Britain's  wants 
either  for  supply  or  for  markets  for  her  manufactured 
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pfoods ;  and  to  the  whole  range  of  colonial  necessity 
for  a  market  for  their  staple  products,  and  a  supply 
of  what  they  do  not  produce. 

Still  more  significant  is  the  illustration  if  he  re- 
member that  as  regards  food  suppl"  the  Empire  might, 
in  an  emergency,  soon  become  entirely  independent 
of  foreign  countries,  while,  with  the  single  exception 
of  cotton,  we  could  tide  over  an  indefinite  period  even 
in  the  matter  of  raw  material  for  manufacture. 
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CANADA. 

When  wc  come  to  regard  our  question  from  the 
colonial  point  of  view  the  first  place  in  any  considera- 
tion must  obviously  be  given  to  Canada.  The 
national  problem  is  there  presented  to  us  in  a  crucial 
form.  The  growth  and  consolidation'of  the  Dominion 
have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  make  manifest 
the  anomalous  condition  of  the  Empire.  In  it  wc  have  a 
colony  with  a  population  twice  as  large  as  the  United 
States  had  when  they  became  independent,  larger 
than  that  of  England  in  Elizabeth's  time,  or  than  that 
of  some  considerable  European  States  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  a  population  which  has  proved  itself  equal 
to  the  highest  duties  of  citizenship.  The  slowness  of 
earlier  growth  has  not  been  without  advantage,  since 
it  has  unquestionably  given  steadiness  and  maturity 
to  political  thought.  With  comparative  suddenness 
Canada  has  now  caught  the  inspiration  of  a  large 
national  life.  Vast  undertakings  in  the  direction  of 
material  progress  are  entered  upon  with  confidence 
and  executed  with  success.  On  political  lines  her 
people  have  been  the  first  to  prove  by  actual  experi- 
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nicnt  on  a  large  scale  the  adaptability  of  a  federal 
system  to  British  methods  of  representative  and 
responsible  government.  Since  confederation  was 
entered  into  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  self- 
reliance  has  become  the  key-note  of  Canadian  life 
and  has  produced  its  legitimate  and  ordinary  results. 
In  material  development,  in  political  organization, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  Dominion  has  reached 
the  stage  looked  forward  to  by  early  thinkers  on 
colonial  problems  as  the  one  at  which  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  assume  an  indepen- 
dent national  existence.  It  must  therefore  soon 
bring  to  the  test  the  theories  of  these  thinkers  as  to 
the  results  of  national  expansion. 

The  position  of  Canada  is  made  unique  among 
British  colonies  by  another  condition.  She  is  so 
placed  geographically  that  annexation  to  another 
kindred  state  is  a  manifestly  possible  alternative  to 
cither  independence  or  continued  British  connection. 
Whether  independence,  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  or  a  closer  and  permanent  union  with  the 
Empire  is  most  consistent  with  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  whether  the 
separation  of  Canada  from  the  Empire  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  British  nation  at  large,  are 
questions  to  be  here  discussed. 

Facts  of  geography,  facts  of  history,  and  questions  of 
trade  relations,  must  enter  chiefly  into  the  consideration. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  giving  the  first  place  to 
geography. 
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A  j^lancc  at  the  map  shows  the  relation  of  Canada 
to  the  Oceanic  Empire  of  which  it  now  forms  a  part. 
It  fronts  towards  luirope  on  tiie  Atlantic  and  towards 
Asia  on  the  Pacific.  On  both  oceans  it  gives  the 
finest  naval  positions  that  a  great  maritime  power 
could  desire,  and  the  only  positions  possible  for 
British  people  on  the  American  continent.  A  wonder- 
ful system  of  waterways  penetrates,  from  the  Atlantic 
frontage,  unto  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  to 
prairies  which  arc  the  greatest  undeveloped  wheat  area 
in  the  world,  lands  capable  of  supporting  a  large  popu- 
lation and  of  proved  capacity  to  yield  a  vast  surplus  of 
food  products.  The  trend  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  towards  the  point  which  gives  the 
shortest  sea  connection  with  Europe  indicates  the 
natural  direction  in  which  this  food  surplus  will  chiefly 
flow.  Should  the  still  open  question  of  the  summer 
navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay  by  grain  vessels  be  settled 
in  the  affirmative,  even  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  for  cheap  transit 
would  be  eclipsed,  and  western  wheat  placed  on 
English  markets  at  a  rate  hitherto  unknown.  But 
this  is  a  contingency,  and  it  is  perhaps  better  to  confine 
the  attention  to  settled  facts. 

The  significance  of  Canada's  geographical  position, 
facing  and  commanding  the  two  great  northern  oceans 
at  the  points  nearest  to  the  opposite  continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  is  supplemented  by  geological  facts 
of  extreme  national  interest.  At  the  very  point  where 
the  Dominion  stretches  out  furthest  towards  Europe, 
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and  where  the  maritime  provinces  furnish  open 
harbours  all  the  year  round,  we  find  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  lireton  inexhaustible  supplies  of  excellent 
coal.  The  coal  areas  of  this  region  are  the  only  sources 
of  supply  in  Eastern  America  northward  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  only  sources  directly  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  continent,  where  they  seem  to  give  a  sin- 
gular advantage  for  both  transatlantic  and  transcon- 
tinental trade.  Crossing  now  l.ie  3800  miles  which 
measure  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  we  come  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  excellent  harbours  with  which  it 
also  is  everywhere  indented.  The  importance  to  the 
P^mpire  of  these  harbours  is  manifest,  since  they  are 
the  only  ports  under  the  British  flag  on  the  whole 
Pacific  coast  of  America  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Behring  Sea,  the  only  base  of  naval  supply,  the  only 
means  the  Empire  has  of  matching  the  Russian  depot 
Vladivostock  (soon  to  be  in  direct  connection  with 
St.  Petersburg  itself),  over  which  they  have  the  great 
advantage  of  being  open  all  the  year  round.  They 
furnish  the  base  from  which  the  trade  of  the  North 
Pacific  is,  and  must  be,  protected.  For  the  defence 
and  prosecution  of  trade,  still  more  important  than 
the  harbours  themselves  is  the  tact  that  in  the  Island 
of  Vancouver,  where  Canada  stretches  out  so  as  to 
give  the  shortest  route  to  Japan  and  China,  we  have 
again  an  abundance  of  coal.  The  importance  of  these 
deposits  is  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  all 
other  coal  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Cape  Horn 
northward  to  Puget  Sound  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
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and  limited  in  quantity.  San  I'rancisco  itself  obtains 
a  lar^c  part  of  its  coal  from  Vancouver  Island  in  the 
north,  or  from  the  British  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific. 

Looking  East  and  West,  then,  the  Dominion  has 
its  maritime  position  confirmed  by  its  supplies  of 
coal.  This  is  not  all.  Deposits  extending  over 
thousands  of  square  miles  have  been  discovered 
midway  in  the  great  prairie  region,  at  once  solving 
tiie  fuel  problem  for  a  treeless  country  and  supplying 
the  force  that  carries  trade  and  population  across  the 
continent.  Later  discoveries  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
indicate  the  presence  there  of  an  anthracite  coal 
peculiarly  adapted  to  naval  use,  and  likely  to  supply 
our  ships  in  the  Pacific  with  fuel  of  a  quality  equal 
to  any  that  British  mines  can  furnish. 

The  facts  of  Canada's  maritime  position  thus 
broadly  .stated  will,  I  think,  leave  on  mo.st  minds 
the  impression  that  should  the  country  pass  under  a 
foreign  flag,  so  that  British  ships  could  claim  only 
the  rights  of  aliens  in  the  harbours  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  or  even  under  an  independent  flag,  when 
they  could  enjoy  only  the  rights  of  neutrals,  the 
change  would  mean  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
conditions  under  which  British  commerce  is  pro- 
tected, and  the  influence  of  the  nation  maintained  on 
the  two  oceans. 

There  is,  again,  a  military  as  well  as  a  naval  aspect 
from  which  to  regard  Canada's  geographical  relation 
to  the  Empire. 
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The  ononjjy  (if  llic  (an.ulian  pcdjilc  has  within  a 
few  years  Unkeil  toL;etlier  the  I'acifie  and  Atlantic 
frontasjjes  of  the  Dominion  by  a  i:[reat  raihvay 
system.  The  new  Hne  has  the  advantai^e  of  beinj^ 
shorter  than  any  other  transcontinental  route,  and 
crosses  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  a  level  i  joo  feet  bc- 
\o\\'  any  line  further  south.  The  anticipated  obstacle 
of  snow  blockade  in  the  mountain  district  has  been 
effectually  overcome  ;  in  the  l<'astcrn  or  intercolonial 
section,  where  alone  this  difliculty  recurs  from  driftintj^ 
snow,  it  is  beint;'  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Practically 
it  now  amounts  to  the  possibilit)'  of  one  or  two  days' 
delay  twice  or  thrice  during  the  winter  months,  and 
apparentl)'  even  this  mit^iit  be  obviated  by  the  more 
liberal  use  of  snow-shctis.  A  winter  often  passes 
without  an)'  obstruction  wori.h  mentionintj^.  The  line 
is  unquestionably  the  most  effective  among  those 
which  cross  the  American  continent.  It  has  enabled 
English  letters  to  reach  Japan  in  twenty-one  days 
instead  of  the  forty  required  by  the  old  routes.  Mili- 
tary authorities  pronounce  it  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  lunpire's  means  of  communication  with  the  East. 
Its  climatic  advantage  over  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Suez  Canal  routes  at  some  seasons  of  the  year 
ma)  'Ct  add  strength  to  its  other  recommendations. 
Compared  with  these  routes  it  is  also  the  safest,  since 
furthest  removed  from  the  possibility  of  European 
attack.  Of  its  militar)^  efficiency  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  The  manager  of  the  Canada  Pacific 
Railway  told  me  that  his  company  had  made  repre- 
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scntalion.s  to  tlic  Imperial  Government  that  it  would 
undertake  to  transport  men  in  blocks  of  ,5000  from 
troop-shii)s  at  Halifax  to  troop-shij^s  at  Vancouver 
within  seven  days.  His  statement  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  a  single  train  has  already  carried  600  marines 
and  blue-jackets  witli  their  officers  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  within  that  time.  .Such  trains  can  be 
indefinitely  multiplied.  Thus  a  scpiadron  at  Van- 
couver could  be  reinforced  from  I'ortsmouth  in  about 
a  fortnight  by  this  route,  a  squadron  in  the  China 
Seas  in  a  little  more  than  three  weeks.  A  fifty  days' 
voyage  in  the  first  case  by  Cape  Morn,  a  forty  days' 
voyage  in  the  latter  by  the  Sue/,  Canal,  has  hitherto 
been  the  rule.  Such  facts  illustrate  the  greatness  of 
the  changes  which  arc  taking  place  in  the  conditions 
of  our  naval  defence.  The  swift  steamships  which 
complete  the  I'^astcrn  connection  arc  constructed  for 
immediate  transformation  in  case  of  necessity  into 
armed  cruisers  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  commerce  which  they  arc 
themselves  creating.  Supplemented  by  ships  of  a 
corresponding  character  on  the  Atlantic,  such  a 
route  might  in  a  national  emergency  prove  an 
immense  addition  to  the  military  resources  of  the 
Empire,  and  especially  for  the  defence  of  India.  The 
mere  fact  of  its  existence  adds  to  the  nation's  military 
prestige,  and  the  consequent  hesitation  of  any  other 
power  in  making  attack. 

A  word  should  be  added  about   Canada's  geogra- 
phical   relation    to    the   telegraphic   system   of    the 
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Empire.  The  cxistini;  lines  of  communication  between 
the  United  Kinp^dom  and  the  Australasian  colonics 
and  India  have  never  yet  been  tested  by  the  chances 
of  a  ICuropcan  war.  In  all  cases  they  pass  over 
foreign  countries  or  through  shallow  seas  whence 
they  could  be  easily  fished  up  and  cut.  What  an 
entire  break  of  this  connection  would  mean  in  the 
commercial  world  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
even  now  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  day  are 
spent  on  cablegrams  between  Britain  and  the  Austra- 
lasian colonies  alone. 

What  it  would  mean  in  the  emergencies  of  war 
may  be  left  to  the  imagination.  The  panic  caused  in 
Au.stralia  a  few  years  since  by  an  accidental  break  in 
the  line  at  a  time  when  war  with  Russia  seemed 
imminent  clearly  proved  the  importance  of  the 
question. 

These  considerations  sufficiently  indicate  the  im- 
mense advantage  and  greater  .security  which  would 
come  from  an  alternative  route  across  Canada.  The 
case  was  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  the 
distinguished  Canadian  engineer,  in  an  address  to 
the  Colonial  Conference  of  1S87,  to  which  he  was  a 
delegate :  '  The  western  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway — Vancouver — is  in  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  London.  Communications  have 
passed  between  London  and  Vancouver,  and  replies 
returned  within  a  few  minutes.  From  Vancouver 
cables  may  be  laid  to  Australasia  by  way  of  Hawaii 
or   they  may   be  laid   from   one   British    island    to 
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another,  and  thus  brinj^  New  Zealand  and  all  the 
Australasian  colonies  directly  into  telegraphic  con- 
nection with  Great  Ikitain,  without  passing  over  any 
soil  which  is  not  liritish,  and  by  passing  only  throuj^h 
seas  as  remote  as  possible  from  any  difficulties  which 
may  arise  in  Europe. 

'  Again,  India  can  be  reached  from  Australasia  by 
the  lines  of  the  Eastern  Telegraphic  Company;  South 
Africa  can  be  reached  through  the  medium  of  the 
r^astern  and  South  African  Company :  and  thus,  by 
supplying  the  one  link  wanting,  the  Home  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  means  provided  to  telegraph  to 
every  important  liritish  colony  and  dependency 
around  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  without 
approaching  pAirope  at  any  point.' 

The  advantages,  commercial  and  military,  of  a  line 
of  communication  thus  isolated  and  national,  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  pass  through  or  near  the 
political  storm-centres  of  Europe,  are  too  obvious 
to  require  elaboration.  Since  1887  a  survey  of  this 
route  has  been  going  on,  though  far  too  slowly, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty ;  groups 
of  islands  useful  for  operating  the  line  have  been 
annexed,  and  the  laying  of  the  cable  seems  only  to 
depend  on  a  more  general  recognition  of  its  national 
necessity. 

What  has  now  been  said  indicates  roughly  Canada's 
geographical  relation  to  the  question  of  a  united 
oceanic  empire,  of  which  she  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  key-stone.     What  is  next  to  be  considered  is 
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her  relation  to  the  great  state  which  Hcs  along  her 
southern  border,  and  which  divides  with  her  about 
equally  the  bulk  of  the  North  American  continent. 
Here  our  study  of  the  map  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  study  of  Canadian  history. 

A  series  of  great  lakes  and  rivers,  and,  for  the  rest, 
astronomical  or  arbitrary  boundary  lines,  constitute 
the  only  geographical  divisions  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  political  and  moral  line  of 
separation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
century  ago  the  colonies  which  formed  the  germ  of 
the  United  States  revolted  and  threw  off  their  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain  ;  those  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  Canada  elected  to  remain  united  with  the 
mother-land  and  to  work  out  their  political  destiny 
in  accordance  with  British  institutions. 

The  geographical  boundary,  like  those  which  divide 
many  other  nations,  seems  indefinite  and  artificial 
to  the  mere  student  of  maps  ;  it  has  been  engraved 
deeply  enough  in  the  hearts  of  Canadian  people. 
It  had  to  be  defended  in  1775,  and  once  more  in  the 
war  of  1812,  at  much  expense  of  life  and  treasure. 
Crossing  it  in  1783  and  succeeding  years,  the  per- 
secuted Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution  found 
safety  and  freedom  under  the  British  flag  ^     Again  it 

'  '  Mob  violence  and  many  forms  of  injustice,  made  life  almost 
intolerable  for  them  in  their  homes,  and  emigration  to  British  terri- 
tory took  place  on  a  scale  which  has  been  hardly  paralleled  since  the 
Huguenots.  It  has  been  estimated,  apparently  on  good  authority, 
that  in  the  two  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  alone, 
the  Loyalist  emigrants  and  their  families  amounted  to  not  less  than 
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had  to  be  defended  from  the  Fenians  organized  in 
1866  on  American  soil.  Fishing  disputes  and  bound- 
ary disputes,  embittered  by  Canadian  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  methods  of  American  diplomacy, 
have  kept  attention  fixed  upon  the  line  of  national 
demarcation.  Still  more  sharply  has  it  been  defined 
by  national  habits  of  thought.  South  of  the  line, 
for  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  the 
Revolution,  on  a  thousand  fourth  of  July  platforms 
dislike  and  hatred  of  all  things  British  have  been 
studiously  inculcated.  Even  now  an  appeal  to  anti- 
British  feeling  may  decide  the  fate  of  a  Presidential 
election,  and  has  been  the  winning  trick  of  party 
politics.  North  of  the  line,  at  every  public  gathering 
and  on  every  public  holiday  up  to  the  present  moment, 
loyalty  to  the  British  nationality  for  which  such 
sacrifices  were  made,  and  allegiance  to  institutions 
which  have  borne  thoroughly  the  test  of  application 
in  a  new  country,  are  recognized  as  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  popular  life.  The  mere  sus[)icion 
that  these  principles  were  being  trifled  with  by  a 
few  erratic  and  irresponsible  members  of  a  great  and 
otherwise  perfectly  loyal  political  party  has  excluded 
that  party  from  power  for  a  period  almost  beyond 
the  limit  of  political  experience  in  British  countries. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  conditions  under 
which    communities    kindred    in    race,   language,  and 

35.000  persons,  and  the  total  number  of  refugees  cannot  have  been 
much  less  tlian  100.000.' — Jones'  '  History  of  New  York,'  ii.  259, 
a68,  500,  509.     An  American  authority  quoted  by  Mr.  Lccky. 
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literature  could  have  had  a  more  decisive  and  di- 
vergent bias  given  to  their  history,  to  national 
traditions  and  enthusiasms,  to  everything  that  lies 
at  the  roots  of  individual  political  life.  They 
have  prevailed  decisively  against  contiguity,  against 
commercial  intercourse,  social  intercourse,  literary 
intercourse,  against  a  considerable  interchange  of 
population.  Those  who  know  best  the  passions 
which  control  the  popular  mind  in  Canada  are 
fixed  in  the  belief  that  the  retention  of  a  political 
individuality  '^dependent  of  the  United  States  has 
become  t'lc  tu  i».hstone  of  Canadian  national  honour. 

To  understand  why  this  is  so  we  must  recall  and 
account  for  o  ,  piiniary  fact,  remarkable  enough  in 
itself  and  probably  unique  in  history.  We  can  easily 
understand  that  it  requires  no  very  marked  natural 
boundary  to  form  the  line  of  division  between  nations 
which  differ  in  language,  religion,  and  descent,  as  in 
the  case  of  European  states.  But  in  America  we  see 
that  an  almost  purely  artificial  line  of  division  has 
for  more  than  a  century  been  drawn  across  the 
breadth  of  a  continent,  and  between  two  peoples 
who  speak  the  same  language,  study  the  same 
literature,  and  are  without  any  decisive  distinctions 
of  religious  creed.  There  has  been  a  great  drawing 
together  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
as  between  iMigland  and  Canada,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  but  it  is  no  greater  in  the  one 
case  than  the  other,  and  proceeds  on  social  and 
literary,    not    on    political    lines.      Evidently    there 
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is  in  addition  to  the  geographical  line  some  funda- 
mental principle  or  fact  which  separates  the  two 
countries. 

The  same  profound  national  convulsion  which  gave 
birth  to  the  United  States  gave  birth  to  the  real 
life  of  Canada  as  well.  As  much  principle  and  as 
much  self-sacrifice  were  involved  in  the  act  of  the 
Loyalists  who  gave  to  British  Canada  its  peculiar 
character  as  in  the  struggles  of  the  Revolutionists 
who  founded  the  American  Union.  For  what  he 
believed  a  great  principle,  the  Revokitionist  broke 
down  an  old  loyalty,  cut  his  ties  with  the  past,  and 
engaged  in  the  battle  for  independence.  The  Loyalist, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  an  abiding  faith  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  mother-land,  not  to  be  shaken  by  the 
single  mistake  of  a  king,  a  minister,  or  a  parliament, 
elected  to  stand  by  the  losing  side,  to  depend  upon 
constitutional  agitation  to  secure  the  full  political 
liberty  he  too  desired,  and  so  sacrificed  his  all  to 
retain  his  connection  with  the  past,  and  came  to 
Canada.  No  victory  that  Britain  ever  won  by  land 
or  sea  is  more  worthy  to  be  blazoned  on  the  pages 
of  her  history  than  the  loyal  devotion  of  that  great 
body  of  men  and  women,  who.  refusing  to  abjure 
their  ancient  allegiance,  after  the  Revolutionary  war, 
gave  up  their  homes,  their  professions,  and  all  that 
made  life  comfortable,  crossed  over  into  what  was 
then  a  forest  wilderness,  and  built  up  those  Canadian 
provinces  which  have  since  grown  into  a  great  British 
confederation. 
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Who  will  venture  to  say  that  the  faith  of  the 
Loyalist  has  not  been  as  fully  justified  as  that  of 
the  Revolutionist  ?  American  institutions  have  not 
developed  any  higher  forms  of  political  or  religious 
freedom  than  those  which  are  found  in  Canada  and 
in  other  colonies  of  the  Empire  to-day  under  British 
institutions.  They  have  not  produced  a  higher 
tone  of  public  morals  or  a  greater  purity  of  social 
life.  They  have  not  even  diminished  the  risk  of 
great  national  convulsion.  They  have  not  made 
impossible  the  oppression  or  abuse  of  inferior  races, 
black,  red,  or  yellow.  They  have  not  rendered 
statesmanship  more  noble  and  unselfish,  justice  more 
incorruptible,  human  life  more  sacred,  domestic  ties 
more  holy,  the  people  more  God-fearing.  1  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  Canadian  from  one  end  of 
the  Dominion  to  the  other  who  honestly  believes 
that  American  institutions  have  equalled,  much  less 
surpassed,  his  own  in  any  one  of  these  particulars. 
If  these  are  the  things  which  ennoble  a  nation — if 
these  are  marks  of  true  success — the  descendants  of 
the  Loyalists  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  choice 
which  their  ancestors  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

The  strain  under  which  that  choice  was  made,  and 
the  courageous  loyalty  which  inspired  it,  have  never 
had  the  recognition  throughout  the  Empire  which 
they  deserved.  One  English  historian,  however,  has 
done  justice  to  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  Mr. 
Lecky   says :    *  There  were    brave   and   honest  men 
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in  America,  who  were  proud  of  the  great  and  free 
r>mpirc  to  which  they  belonged,  who  had  no  desire 
to  shrink  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  it,  who 
remembered  with  gratitude  ail  the  luiglish  blood 
that  had  been  shed  around  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
and  who,  with  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  Crown, 
were  prepared  to  face  the  most  brutal  mob  violence, 
and  the  invectives  of  a  scurrilous  press,  to  risk  their 
fortunes,  their  reputations,  and  sometimes  even  their 
lives,  in  order  to  avert  civil  war  and  ultimate  separ- 
ation. Most  of  them  ended  their  days  in  poverty 
and  exile,  and,  as  the  supporters  of  a  beaten  cause, 
history  has  paid  but  a  scanty  tribute  to  their  memory, 
but  they  comprised  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men 
America  has  ever  produced,  and  they  were  contending 
for  an  ideal  which  was,  at  least,  as  worthy  as  that 
for  which  Washington  had  fought.' 

That  ideal  was  the  conception  of  a  United  Empire. 

How  profoundly  this  great  Loyalist  tradition,  rein- 
forced as  it  has  been  by  many  other  considerations 
and  circumstances,  has  affected  Canadian  life,  can 
be  gauged  only  by  the  actual  state  of  Canadian 
feeling.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  spared  no  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  assimilation  of  Canadian  and 
American  sentiment  is  well-nigh  complete.  Let 
us,  instead  of  consulting  his  imaginative  statements, 
study  the  actual  and  quite  recent  expressions  of  repre- 
sentative public  men  and  bodies. 

Commencing  in  Eastern  Canada,  we  find  Attorney- 
General   Longley,   of    Nova    Scotia,    a    pronounced 
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opponent  of  the  present  Dominion  Government,  who 
in  past  times  has  seemed  to  approach  very  nearly 
to  the  advocacy  of  annexation,  now  writing  in  the 
Fortnightly  for  March,  1891  :  'There  is  still  a  deep- 
seated  objection  in  the  minds  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  of  Canada  to  union  with  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  unphilosophical,  it  may  be  ir- 
rational, but  it  exists.  ...  It  is  not  very  easy  to  blot 
out  a  century  of  history  in  a  day,  and  the  record  of 
the  past  hundred  years  has  had  a  constant  tendency 
to  confirm  British  Americans  in  their  devotion  to 
British  as  against  American  interests  .  ,  .  .  It  is  simply 
not  a  practical  solution  of  the  future  of  Canada  to 
suggest  political  union  with  the  United  States, 
because  the  preponderating  majority  of  the  people 
will  not  hear  of  it.  Time  is  the  great  miracle  worker 
and  may  change  all  this  ;  but  we  must  speak  of  things 
as  they  are.  No  material  considerations  will  induce 
the  Canadian  people  at  present  to  accept  political 
union  with  the  United  States.' 

Archbishop  O'Brien,  also  a  Nova  Scotian,  and  the 
most  representative  and  influential  Roman  Catholic 
of  Eastern  Canada,  has  in  many  public  utterances 
expressed  his  conviction  that  annexation  to  the 
United  States  would  involve  for  Canada  moral 
damage  and  political  degradation. 

New  Brunswick,  out  of  its  sixteen  Parliamentary 
representatives,  had  in  the  last  Parliament  one  whose 
attitude  was  ambiguous,  since  as  an  editor  he  seemed 
to  advocate,  as  a  politician  he  abjured,  the  idea  of 
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annexation.  Journalistic  ability  of  a  high  order  and 
the  fact  that  he  represented  a  commercial  constituency 
having  closer  trade  connection  with  the  New  England 
ports  than  any  other  Canadian  town  made  tenable 
for  a  time  this  anomalous  position.  A  decisive  vote 
in  the  last  election  left  him  out  of  public  life,  and 
thus  deprived  Mr.  GokJwin  Smith  of  perhaps  the 
only  illustration  of  his  claim  that  the  advocacy  of 
annexation  docs  not  exclude  from  the  Dominion 
Parliament. 

Passing  on  to  Quebec  we  find  Mr.  Mercier,  till 
lately  the  local  French  Canadian  leader,  hastening  to 
supplement,  as  he  not  long  since  did  in  Paris  to  a 
Times  correspondent,  an  expression  of  opposition  to 
Imperial  Federation  by  the  statement  that  there  is 
'  no  party  in  Canada  ....  in  favour  of  annexation 
to  the  United  States.'  In  Ontario  we  find  Mr. 
Blake,  the  strongest  man  of  the  Liberal  party,  with- 
drawing from  public  life  because  he  thought  he 
discovered,  in  the  policy  of  his  political  friends, 
a  tendency  towards  annexation.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  interpretation  which  suggests  itself  to  the 
ordinary  reader  of  his  published  explanation.  The 
repudiation  of  any  desire  for  annexation  was  general, 
vehement,  and  doubtless  sincere,  on  the  part  of  the 
more  conspicuous  Liberal  leaders  against  whor.i  it 
had  been  charged. 

Mr.  Mowat,  the  Liberal  Premier  of  Ontario,  has 
lately  written  a  letter  for  publication,  in  which  he 
says :    '  There  are  in   most   counties  a  few  annexa- 
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tionists,  in  some  counties  more  than  in  others  ;  but 
the  aggrcf^atc  in  the  Dominion,  I  am  sure,  is  small 
when  compared  with  the  aj:j^regatc  population.  The 
great  majority  of  our  people,  I  believe  and  trust,  are 
not  prepared  to  hand  over  this  great  Dominion  to  a 
foreign  nation  for  any  present  commercial  consider- 
ation which  may  be  proposed.  We  love  our  Sovereign 
and  are  proud  of  our  status  as  British  subjects.  The 
Imperial  authorities  have  refused  nothing  in  the  way 
of  self-government  which  our  representatives  have 
asked  for.  .  .  .  To  the  United  .States  and  its  people 
we  arc  all  most  friendly.  We  recognize  the  advan- 
tages which  would  go  to  both  them  and  us  from 
extended  trade  relations,  and  we  are  willing  to  go  as 
far  in  that  direction  as  shall  not  involve,  now  or  in 
the  future,  political  union  ;  but  there  Canadians  of 
every  party  have  hitherto  drawn  the  line  ....  North 
America  is  amply  large  enough  for  two  independent 
nations,  and  two  friendly  nations  would  be  better  for 
both  populations  than  one  nation  embracing  the  whole 
continent.'  In  another  formal  statement  of  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada,  Mr.  Mowat  has  said: 
'  We  are  as  much  attached  to  our  nation  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  to  theirs.  The 
attachment  to  their  nation  does  our  neighbours 
honour,  and  intelligent  men  amongst  them  cannot 
regard  otherwise  our  attachment  to  our  nation.  As 
no  commercial,  or  other  material  advantage,  real  or 
supposed,  would  induce  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  change  their  allegiance,  so  neither.  I  hope, 
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will  the  prospect  of  some  material  advantage  induce 
Canadians  to  change  their  allegiance  to  the  Kmpirc. 
....  For  the  Liberal  party  or  any  important  section 
of  it  to  favour  political  union  with  the  United  States 
would  be  death  to  all  hope  of  Liberal  ascendancy  in 
the  Councils  of  the  Dominion.' 

Goin^  still  further  West  to  the  prairie  reijions  and 
Ihitish  Columbia,  hitherto  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Guldwin 
Smith  for  producing  a  population  free  from  the 
political  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the  Last,  we  find 
a  compact  vote  recorded  for  a  Government  which 
makes  the  maintenance  of  liritish  connection  the 
curner-stonc  of  its  policy,  and  a  chief  ground  of 
appeal  to  the  constituencies. 

Lastly,  we  come  back  to  the  IJominion  Parliament 
itself.  There,  in  1S90,  Liberal  and  Conservative, 
Frenchman  and  Englishman  alike,  by  an  absolutely 
unanimous  vote,  given  with  the  avowed  object  of 
silencing  discussion  upon  the  point,  united  in  de- 
claring their  unwavering  faith  in  the  advantage  fcji 
Canada  of  its  existing  national  connection.  Mr. 
Smith  claims  that  geography  is  too  strong  for 
national  sentiment,  but  these  are  the  hard  facts  which 
he  has  to  confront  in  Canada  at  the  end  of  more  than 
a  century  of  her  separate  existence.  Evidence  could 
scarcely  be  more  conclusive  that  the  main  facts  are 
those  to  which  he  resolutely  shuts  his  eyes. 

The  expressions  which  I  have  given  are  those  of 
moderate  and  distinctly  representative  men,  but  there 
is  a  deeper  passion  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 
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Could  annexation  under  any  circumstances  be 
effected  peacefully  and  at  the  ballot-box  ?  I  doubt  it. 
I  f  a  day  should  ever  come  when  a  bare  majority  of 
Canadians  voted  for  annexation,  would  such  a  decision 
be  accepted  by  the  minority  ?  To  many  it  would  mean 
Revolution  and  would  be  treated  as  such.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  nationality  is  based  on  feelings 
which  often  lie  too  deep  for  mere  argument  or 
discussion.  In  all  ages  of  the  world  it  has  been  a 
fighting  issue,  a  question  on  which  minorities  yielded 
only  on  compulsion.  Against  mere  numbers,  more- 
over, intensity  of  passion  and  depth  of  conviction 
weigh  heavily.  I  have  never  heard  the  question 
openly  discussed,  and  express  an  opinion  upon  it  with 
some  diffidence,  but  to  me  it  seems  certain  that  only 
coercion  would  make  a  very  large  and  influential 
section  of  Canadian  population  submit  to  the  changes 
which  annexation  would  involve.  And  I  think  such 
a  minority  would  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  all  who 
place  honour  and  devotion  to  lofty  national  tradition 
before  material  gain. 

Living  close  to  the  United  States,  Canadians  can 
see  many  practical  reasons,  outside  of  sentimental 
ones,  why  they  should  not  commit  the  fortunes  of 
their  country  to  an  'iance  with  those  of  the  great 
republic.  Assum'  ^  commercial  advantage,  the 
political  objections  might  well  seem  decisive  as  a 
counterbalance.  The  price  which  the  States  have  to 
pay  for  their  wonderful  career  of  prosperity  is  not  yet 
clear.     The  amazing  flood  of  immigration  with  which 
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it  has  been  attended  is  steadily  diluting  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  and  diminishing  the  relative  influence 
of  the  native  American.  A  well-known  Mayor  of 
Chicago  not  long  since  outlined  for  me  the  elements 
of  the  population  over  which  his  municii)al  rule 
extended.  The  analysis  would  form  a  curious  study 
for  those  who  would  forecast  the  American  type  of 
the  next  century.  A  recent  event  has  revealed  the 
fact  that  America's  population  includes  a  great  mass 
of  Italians,  little  in  sympathy  with  the  institutions 
under  which  they  live,  and  reinforced  by  emigrants 
who  crowd  every  steamer  that  leaves  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

I  lately  heard  a  representative  American  writer  and 
thinker  in  England  say  that  in  his  judgment  the 
Irish  question  was  becoming  a  more  disturbing  factor 
in  American  politics  and  a  more  difficult  one  to  deal 
with,  than  it  has  been  for  Great  Britain.  Of  the 
value  of  this  sincerely  held  opinion  an  outsider  cannot 
perhaps  form  a  just  estimate,  but  we  know  that  a  split 
in  Tammany  may  practically  decide  a  Presidential 
election,  and  a  Canadian  may  fairly  think  that  any 
problem  of  race  or  creed  with  which  he  has  to  deal  is 
not  more  perplexing. 

There  still  remains  the  race  issue  in  the  South. 
The  war  of  Secession  settled  the  slavery  question  :  it 
left  the  negro  question  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
future.  Thoughtful  Americans  themselves  are  among 
the  first  to  confess  that  they  have  not  yet  seriously 
attempted  to  grapple  with  it.     In  the  first  outburst 
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of  generosity,  or  as  a  move  in  the  game  of  party 
politics,  the  franchise  was  given  along  with  liberty, 
and  the  result  no  one  as  yet  foresees.  Clearly  the 
country  has  to  face  the  prospect  of  a  steadily 
consolidating  zone  of  black  population  stretching 
far  across  the  continent.  Should  the  Dominion  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States  all  the  voting  weight 
of  Canada  within  the  union  would  for  a  generation 
come  scarcely  balance  this  single  negro  element  of 
America's  population,  supposing  that,  in  accordance 
with  Canadian  ideas  of  political  justice,  the  negroes 
should  be  allowed  (as  they  are  not  now)  to  exercise 
their  legal  right. 

The  violence  and  insecurity  of  life  which  have 
marked  the  settlement  of  the  West,  and  still  prevail 
over  whole  States  in  the  South,  are  unknown  in 
Canada.  People  ask  why  lynch  law,  as  little  known 
in  new  British  countries  like  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  as  it  is  in  Britain  itself,  is 
still  a  common  phenomenon  in  the  administration  of 
American  justice.  Canada  has  managed  a  large 
Indian  population  with  little  serious  difficulty  ;  her 
neighbours  during  the  same  years  have  been  engaged 
in  a  series  of  wars  of  extermination,  apparently  the 
outcome  for  the  most  part  of  maladministration  in 
Indian  affairs.  The  confusion  of  marriage  and  divorce 
laws  throughout  the  various  states  has  become  a 
serious  evil,  for  which  no  remedy  has  yet  been  de- 
vised. If  Canadians  have  sometimes  to  wrestle  with 
political  corruption,  they  at  least  do  so  resolutely  and 
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effectively,  while  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that 
among  their  neighbours  it  is  a  permanent  and  accepted 
factor  in  party  government. 

These  points  are  not  dwelt  upon  in  a  spirit  of  petty 
criticism,  but  it  seems  fair  to  mention  them  as  facts 
which  influence  powerfully  Canadian  judgment  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
political  systems  which  they  see  working  side  by  side. 

One  other  consideration  beyond  that  of  commercial 
advantage  has  often  been  thrust  upon  Canadians  as 
a  reason  why  they  should  seek  annexation.  They  arc 
told  that  so  long  as  they  remain  politically  connected 
with  Britain  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  chances  of 
war  with  the  United  States,  since  the  Dominion  would 
naturally  be  made  the  first  point  of  attack  should 
differences  arise  between  the  two  countries.  It  is 
urged  that  resistance  to  such  an  attack  would  be  use- 
less and  absurd,  and  that  Canada's  only  guarantee  of 
safety  from  future  subjugation  and  the  military  occu- 
pation of  the  country  is  to  form  as  quickly  as  she  can 
and  on  the  best  terms  she  can,  a  civil  union  with  the 
power  that  thus  threatens  her. 

If  the  appeal  to  mere  commercial  advantage  seemed 
mercenary,  this  appeal  to  cowardice  seems  base.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  one  which  has  never  made  any  impression 
on  the  Canadian  mind.  Perhaps  this  is  mere  reckless- 
ness. It  might  be  argued,  however,  that  4000  miles 
of  frontier  are  as  perplexing  for  attack  as  for  defence. 
Canadians  remember  that  in  1812  they  successfully 
faced  a  corresponding  danger  when  the  odds  were  as 
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much  against  them,  and  numbers  as  disproportionate, 
as  they  are  to-day.  They  remember  that  to  crush 
the  Southern  States,  fighting  without  outside  help, 
required  the  most  expensive  and  destructive  war  of 
modern  times,  prolonged  over  renewed  campaigns. 
They  know  at  any  rate  that  the  task  of  subduing  them 
is  one  which  would  not  be  lightly  undertaken.  But 
picture  the  worst  that  such  a  war  could  bring :  defeat, 
military  occupation,  complete  subjugation.  If  war 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States  be,  as  is 
claimed,  a  possibility  of  the  future,  would  not  each 
and  all  of  these  be  for  Canadians  infinitely  preferable 
to  placing  themselves  in  such  a  position  that,  having 
abandoned  a  country  which  they  loved  and  joined 
themselves  to  a  country  which  they  feared,  they  would 
by  that  act  be  pledged  to  use  their  arms,  their 
means,  their  collective  forces  as  a  people,  against  the 
land  that  gave  them  birth,  that  had  extended  over 
them  the  strong  shield  of  her  protection  through 
a  hundred  years  of  struggling  infancy,  and  had  freely 
given  them  the  best  she  had  to  give  of  perfect  freedom 
and  noble  institutions? 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  argument  alone  is  quite 
sufficient  to  make  annexation  to  the  United  States 
a  moral  impossibility  for  the  Canadian  people.  They 
may  join  heartily  in  every  process  by  which  their 
mother-land  and  the  great  republic  are  drawn  more 
closely  together  ;  they  may  even  be  in  no  small  degree 
the  link  which  binds  them  together  in  friendly  feeling. 
But  to  expose  themselves  to  the  possibility  of  hostile 
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conflict  with  that  mother-land  for  the  sake  of  a  tem- 
porary commercial  advantage  or  from  motives  of 
cowardice  would  make  them  incur  the  contempt  of 
the  people  they  leave  and  the  contempt  of  the  people 
they  join.  In  the  long  run  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  path  of  commercial  and  every  other  prosperity 
will  be  found  along  the  path  of  national  honour.  That 
national  honour  is  looked  upon  as  the  issue  at  stake 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

In  considering  more  closely  the  question  of  com- 
mercial advantage  it  may  in  the  outset  be  remarked 
that  no  truly  noble  individual  life,  much  less  any  truly 
noble  national  life,  was  ever  yet  built  up  on  principles 
and  purposes  entirely  mercenary.  The  landmarks  in 
history  to  which  the  human  heart  everywhere  turns 
with  a  thrill  of  instinctive  pride  are  the  periods  when 
nations  have  forgotten,  for  a  time,  self-interest  and  the 
love  of  gain,  and  in  the  glow  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
have  made  great  sacrifices  from  motives  of  principle, 
affection,  honour,  and  loyalty.  British  Canada  owes 
its  foundation  to  such  an  outburst  of  lofty  spirit.  The 
United  States  themselves  were  founded,  as  a  nation, 
upon  what  seemed  at  the  time  an  utter  defiance  of 
commercial  advantage,  and  the  heroic  periods  of  that 
country,  as  of  every  other,  the  periods  which  gave 
birth  to  all  that  is  noblest  and  i)urest  in  it,  were  not 
the  times  of  its  wealth  and  luxury,  but  the  times  of 
its  self-denial,  sufi*ering,  effort,  and  sacrifice.  Pros- 
perity must  be  an  incident  of  nob'e  national  life  ;  not 
the  sole  foundation  on  which  it  is  built. 
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Again,  while  it  would  be  absurd  to  undervalue 
material  prosperity,  we  must  constantly  remember 
that  its  highest  value  consists  as  much  in  the  discipline 
of  the  powers  required  for  its  acquisition  as  in  the 
acquisition  or  possession  itself  This  must  be  as  true 
of  nations  as  daily  experience  shows  it  to  be  in  the 
case  of  individuals.  When  Canadians  arc  told  that 
they  must  look  to  political  union  with  the  United 
States  for  any  increase  of  commercial  prosperity,  and 
that  such  a  connection  will  at  once  draw  them  into 
a  tide  of  greater  business  energy,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  a  prosperity  purchased  by  such  means  is  obtained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  gives  prosperity  its 
greatest  worth.  Speaking  as  a  Canadian  to  Canadian 
audiences,  1  have  sometimes  put  the  argument  in  this 
way  :  *  We  have  a  country  with  enormous  capacity  for 
development.  The  field  is  large  enough  and  varied 
enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest  energy  and  every  form 
of  it.  The  consolidation  of  a  national  strength,  the 
linking  together  of  our  widespread  provinces  by  rail- 
way systems,  the  opening  up  of  our  great  North- West, 
seem  to  have  removed  the  chief  obstacles  which  have 
hitherto  stood  in  our  way.  Under  such  circumstances, 
or  under  any  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  infinitely 
more  worthy  of  us,  would  it  not  be  a  far  better  national 
training  and  discipline,  to  set  ourselves  resolutely  to 
work  to  supply  that  in  which  we  are  deficient,  rather 
than  to  seek  it  ignominiously  at  the  hands  of  our 
neighbours?  Can  it  be  true  that  we  have  not  the 
strength  of  brain  or  hand  to  wrest  from  nature  the 
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success  and  prosperity  which  others  have  won?  If 
we  have  not,  then  let  us  not  add  to  our  weakness  a 
spirit  of  mean  dependence.' 

Looking  at  the  question  under  aspects  such  as  these, 
I  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  that  Canadians,  who 
have  for  more  than  a  century  received  their  national 
impulse  and  development  from  a  political  system 
which  they  believe  the  best  in  the  world,  for  which 
they  have  continued  to  profess  the  most  devoted 
regard,  and  to  which  they  are  tied  by  a  thousand 
bonds  of  affectionate  sympathy,  will  deliberately,  in 
cold  blood,  and  for  commercial  reasons  only,  dissolve 
that  connection,  and  join  themselves  to  a  state  with  the 
history  and  traditions  of  which  they  have  little  sym- 
pathy, and  to  whose  form  of  government  they  object. 
To  take  such  a  course  would  indicate  an  extraordinary 
degradation  of  public  sentiment. 

When,  therefore,  I  am  told  that  geography  and 
commercial  tendencies  are  strong,  I  can  only  reply 
that  the  bias  of  national  life  and  loyalty  to  the  spiritual 
forces  which  give  a  people  birth  are  stronger  still.  A 
sensitive  regard  for  public  honour  is  infinitely  stronger. 

But  even  the  question  of  commercial  advantage  has 
two  aspects. 

Comparing  the  relative  advantages  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire  we  find  that  with  the 
former  lies  that  of  continental  isolation — a  position 
so  secure,  peopled  as  the  country  now  is,  that  no 
external  power  could  hope  to  shake  it.  Attack  might 
be  annoying  and  detrimental,  but  by  no  means  fatal. 
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for  the  chief  dependence  of  the  country  is  not  upo;i 
external  trade.  Even  a  blockade  of  all  its  ports 
would  stimulate  internal  activity,  for  the  United 
States  are  almost  self-sufficinjr  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
duction, and  manufacturing  industry  would  have  the 
whole  union  entirely  to  itself.  A  very  remarkable 
and  advantageous  position  we  must  admit  this  to  be, 
freeing  the  country  from  external  dangers  to  which 
other  nations  are  subject,  and  so  leaving  it  in  a  better 
position  to  grapple  with  those  vast  internal  problems 
of  race  and  colour  which  confront  it. 

Very  different  indeed  is  the  advantage  which  Britain 
enjoys.  She  has,  however,  no  reason  to  envy  the 
great  Republic.  Instead  of  continental  compactness 
she  has  world-wide  diffusion — precisely  that  kind  of 
diffusion  which  satisfies  the  necessities  of  countries 
which  depend,  and  must  always  to  a  considerable 
degree  depend,  upon  external  trade.  It  would  be 
too  much  perhaps  to  say  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  British  Empire  possesses  the  same  security  on 
the  ocean  that  the  United  States  have  on  their  con- 
tinent, but  it  is  not  too  much  to  afiFirm  that  with  her 
command  of  the  strongest  maritime  positions  of  the 
world,  her  backing  of  vigorous  and  growing  popula- 
tions, and  her  resources  in  money  and  trained  men  for 
naval  equipment,  she  could  soon  become  so.  This 
is  the  kind  of  security  which  Britain  requires  with 
her  vast  outflow  of  merchandise — her  inflow  of  food 
and  raw  material.  It  is  the  kind  of  security  needed 
by  countries  like  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  South 
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Africa,  which  have  an  enormous  export  of  special 
products  for  which  the  character  of  the  country  is 
specially  adapted.  If  no  question  of  national  honour 
were  involved,  and  if  Canada  had  to  make  a  choice 
purely  upon  grounds  of  national  security  between 
what  is  offered  to  her  from  connection  with  the 
United  States  and  with  the  Empire,  the  decision 
would  depend  upon  whether  she  aspired  to  great  com- 
mercial connections  or  would  be  content  with  merely 
continental  relations.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  United 
States  ever  regain  control  of  their  own  carrying  trade, 
or  if  by  the  development  of  manufacturing  energy 
they  are  led  to  look  largely  to  outside  markets,  they 
will  feel  more  and  more  the  limitations  imposed  by 
a  purely  continental  position.  Canada  has  at  the 
present  time  large  maritime  interests.  Her  great 
length  of  sea  coast,  the  productive  fisheries  east  and 
west,  the  facility  for  ship-building  given  by  her  forests, 
have  stimulated  her  maritime  activity  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  tonnage  of  shipping  she  now  ranks 
fourth  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  counting  the 
United  Kingdom  as  one.  Her  sailing  ships  are  found 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  taking  part  in  the 
carrying  trade.  Several  great  steam-ship  lines  cross 
the  Atlantic,  another  connects  the  Pacific  coast  with 
Japan  and  China^a  line  is  projected  to  Australasia — 
others  carry  on  trade  with  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  America  and  with  the  West  Indies.  The 
instincts  and  conditions  which  have  made  British 
people  a  maritime  and  trading  race  are  renewed  in 
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"the  Dominion.  Ca^ada^s  interest  is  to  retain  the 
national  connection  which  gives  her  commerce  the 
best  opportunities,  her  fleets  the  surest  protection  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Canadian  shipmaster  or  trader  knows  that  at 
ports  all  over  the  world,  at  Hong  Kong  and  Calcutta, 
at  Malta  or  Melbourne,  at  the  Cape  or  Auckland,  in 
a  word,  at  all  the  great  centres  of  the  world's  ocean 
commerce,  he  can  claim  the  protection  of  the  national 
flag,  he  has  a  right  to  apply  to  the  British  consul, 
he  can  rely  on  the  prestige  of  the  British  name. 
These  are  rights  of  which  the  Canadian  knows  the 
value.  They  are  rights  which  he  is  not  likely  to 
relinquish,  for  they  have  been  honestly  won,  first  by 
retaining  his  allegiance  at  the  price  of  much  sacrifice 
in  the  revolution  of  1776,  and  then  by  steady  per- 
sistence in  that  allegiance  at  all  costs  through  more 
than  a  century.  He  knows  they  are  rights  that  no 
other  nation  can  give  him  in  equal  degree. 

It  is  in  trade  relations,  however,  that  Canada's 
interest  is  supposed  to  look  away  from  Great  Britain 
or  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  and  towards  the  United 
States.  Twenty  years  ago  the  American  Republic 
entered  upon  its  policy  of  excluding  as  far  as  possible 
the  products  of  other  countries,  and  among  them 
those  of  Canada,  by  a  high  protective  tariff.  That 
policy  has  been  steadily  maintained  until  it  has 
reached  a  climax  in  the  M^Kinley  tariff.  It  had 
previously  forced  a  protective  poUcy  upon  Canada 
itself.     It  seems  clear  that  the  Dominion  has  suffered 
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to  some  extent  commercially  by  this  exclusion  from 
the  markets  of  her  own  continent,   by  the   resolute 
determination    of    their    neighbours   that   Canadians 
shall    not,    as    Canadians,   have   any   share    in    the 
prosperity   of    the    United    States.      That    she    has 
gained  in  energy,  self-reliance,  and  national  purpose 
is  equally  clear  to  any  one  who  attempts  to  measure 
the   splendid   and   successful   efforts   which    she   has 
since  confederation  and   under  this  exclusion   made 
at  self-development.     That  the  moral  gain  infinitely 
outweighs   the   commercial    loss,    I,   for   one,   firmly 
believe.     But  there  are  those  who  argue  that  for  the 
commercial  advantage  which  it  is  anticipated  would 
flow  from    union  with    the    United    States,  the   con- 
tinental  independence  of  the  country,  its   historical 
traditions,    its    political    institutions,    its    nationality, 
should  be  abandoned.     In  Great  Britain  itself  there 
are  found  many  who  assume  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  commercial  attraction  will  inevitably  lead  to  the 
political  absorption  of  the  Dominion  into  the  United 
States.     I  believe  that  the  opinion  is  a  mistaken  one. 
The  grounds  upon  which  it  is  based  deserve  examina- 
tion.   Let  it  be  remembered  that  no  one  now  ventures 
to  bring  forward  in  support  of  this  proposition  any 
argument  based  on  the  superior  freedom  or  excellence 
of  American  institutions,  .social  or  political.     The  day 
for  that  is  past.     We  can  assert,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction,  that  ihe  condition    of  the  self-governing 
colonies  of  Britain  finds  no  parallel  in  the  world  in 
making  government  an  immediate  reflection  of  the 
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popular  will,  and  so  \n  giving  the  utmost  possible 
freedom  and  weight  of  influence  to  the  individual 
citizen.  When  Lord  Dufferin  told  an  American 
audience  at  Chicago  that  Canadians  would  not 
breathe  freely  in  a  country  where  the  Executive  was 
placed  for  years  together  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
popular  will,  and  was  not  under  the  constant  super- 
vision of  the  Legislative  bodies,  he  indicated  a  vital 
difference  which  distinguishes  the  form  of  popular 
government  in  British  countries  from  the  American 
system,  a  difference  which  colonists  think  is  all 
in  favour  of  the  former.  If  the  government  of  any 
self-ruling  dependency  of  England  is  bad,  the  fault 
lies  in  the  character  of  the  constituency,  not  in  the 
form  of  government. 

The  question,  then,  is  purely  one  of  commercial 
advantage,  a  certain  supposed  and  possibly  temporary 
per-ccntage  of  trade  gain  which  Canadians  would 
secure  by  abjuring  their  national  allegiance. 

Grounds  are  not  wanting  for  the  belief  that  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  several  very  great  trade  interests 
of  Canada  is  more  towards  Great  Britain  and  some 
of  the  British  dependencies  than  towards  the  United 
States.  From  their  position  and  physical  character 
Canada  and  the  United  States  must  in  many  ways  be 
rival  producers.  Both  are  great  grain  and  '\it<  j 
raising  countries.     Both  wish  their  surplus  t  cul- 

tural productions  to  reach  the  consuming  ni  ons  of 
the  old  world,  or  the  tropical  countries  like  the  West 
Indies  where  they  may  be  exchanged  for  articles  of 
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use  or  luxury.  Certain  it  is  tluit  the  United  States 
now  export  to  Great  liritain  many  millions  of  pounds' 
worth  of  those  very  products  which  Canada  sends  in 
smaller  (luantitics  to  the  States.  Such  a  fact  scarcely 
bears  out  the  assertion  that  the  United  States  furnish 
the  natural  market  of  Canada.  It  rather  suggests 
that  better  organization  for  transport  and  greater 
commercial  enterprizc  would  make  the  luiglish 
market  the  more  valuable  of  the  two  for  Canada. 

But  while  urging  this  view  of  ultimate  trade 
tendencies  there  is  no  need  to  under-cstimate  the 
present  advantage  and  convenience  which  Canada 
would  derive  from  the  freest  [)ossible  access  to 
American  markets.  These  may  be  at  once  admitted, 
the  only  qualification  being  that  Canada  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  advantage  and  convenience  at  the  jirice  of 
national  di.shonour  or  humiliation.  Let  us  remember, 
however,  that  advantage  and  convenience  are  not 
confined  to  one  side. 

It  is  already  true,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  true, 
that  the  United  States  must  have  Canadian  products. 
They  leap  over  even  the  barrier  of  a  AI'^Kinley  tariff". 
American  forests  arc  nearly  exhausted — those  of 
Canada  are  not  only  still  of  immense  extent,  but 
practically  inexhaustible,  since  nature  has  reserved 
by  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  large  areas  ex- 
clusively for  the  growth  of  trees.  Canadian  waters 
have  well  nigh  a  monoply  of  the  best  fish  of  the 
American  continent.  From  Nova  Scotia  northward 
gulf  and  bay  swarm  with  fish  which  pour  downwards 
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from  the  cold  Arctic  regions  in  numbers  that  never 
fail,  and  of  the  best  quality.  The  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  north-west  might  well  supply  the  whole  of  the 
centre  of  the  continent  with  fresh- water  fish.  On  the 
Pacific  the  Canadian  monopoly  is  not  so  complete 
since  the  ourchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States, 
but  the  fisheries  of  British  Columbia  have  a  great 
future.  On  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  in  the 
inland  prairie  region  Canada  can  supply  coal  in 
abundance  to  regions  in  the  United  States  without 
deposits  of  their  own.  American  brewers  find  it 
necessary  to  have  Canadian  barley,  and  are  earnestly 
petitioning  Congress  to  reduce  the  duty  from  thirty 
to  the  old  rate  of  ten  cents  per  bushel.  So  too 
with  farm  produce  of  other  kinds.  American  con- 
sumers now  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  eggs  and 
poultry  once  drawn  from  Canada  but  driven  by  the 
McKinley  tariflf  to  seek  new,  and  as  it  turns  out,  fairly 
satisfactory  markets  in  Great  Britain.  That  tariflf 
must  inevitably  result  in  a  largely  increased  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industry,  a  closer  pressure  of 
consumption  ipon  producing  power  in  the  matter  of 
food  in  the  United  States,  and  a  consequent  increase 
in  the  demand,  already  very  noticeable  in  New  Eng- 
land towns,  for  easy  access  to  Canadian  supplies. 
The  freedom  of  the  markets  of  the  continent  is 
likely  ere  long  to  be  a  stronger  election  cry  in  the 
United  States  than  it  has  been  in  the  Dominion '. 

'  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  found  the  case  thus  put  from  the 
United    States   point   of  view  in    the   North   Autcrican    Review    for 
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Something  ought  perhaps  to  be  said  in  reference  to 
the  part  which  Canada  seems  likely  to  take  in  sup- 
plying food  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  area  of 
wheat  production  has  shifted  rapidly  on  the  American 
continent,  first  westward  from  New  York  State  to 
Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  then  northward  to  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Dakota.  Till  within  a  few  years 
past  these  northern  states  of  the  Union  were  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  limit  of  successful  wheat  cultivation. 
Actual  experience  has  now  proved  that  it  is  several 
hundreds  of  miles  further  north,  and  that  in  Canadian 
territory  is  included  the  largest  and  richest  unde- 
veloped wheat  area  in  the  world.  Allowance  must 
be    made    for    occasional    early    frosts,    which    are, 

August,  1890  : — '  The  exhaustion  of  the  forests  of  Maine,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  forests  in  the  Saginaw  valley,  and  the  utter  disre- 
gard for  the  future  by  which  the  policy  of  protection  has  stimulated 
the  policy  of  destruction,  will  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  result  in 
denuding  vast  areas  of  the  United  States  of  the  timber  supply 
available  within  reasonable  reach  of  its  great  points  of  demand.  All 
the  industries  dependent  upon  timber,  if  they  are  to  grow  in  the  next 
twenty  years,  will  need  new  resources  for  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material.  Whence  can  these  be  obtained  except  from  the  portion 
of  the  continent  outside  of  the  United  States  ?  .  .  .  When  one  recalls 
the  vast  stretches  of  treeless  prairies  within  the  United  States,  in 
which  shelter  must  be  provided,  the  necessities  and  exhaustion  of 
rainless  regions  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  forests,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  vast  cities  on  the  lakes  and  plains,  and  also  the  fact 
that  from  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  above  is  a  supply  of 
timber  certain  for  all  future  time,  the  necessity  for  the  extension  of 
commerce  so  as  to  include  these  areas  is  apparent  .... 

'The  exhaustion  of  wheat  lands  is  a  consideration  of  the  most  vital 
importance  in  relation  to  the  future  supply  of  the  food  of  this  con- 
tinent. It  is  a  startling  fact,  not  yet  fully  realized  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  at  the  present  rate  of  procedure  the  United  States 
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however,  not  so  disastrous  as  Indian  or  Australian 
droughts,  and  may  apparently  be  successfully  com- 
bated by  fall  ploughing  and  early  sowing.  When  this 
allowance  is  made,  it  seems  clearly  proved  that  in 
both  quantity  and  quality  the  north-western  provinces 
and  territories  of  Canada  will  soon  take  a  leading 
place  in  grain  supply.  The  railway,  which  opened  up 
the  country  to  settlement,  was  completed  in  JS85. 
Yet  in  1887  the  districts  which  it  reached,  with  but 
a  scattered  population,  yielded  12,000,000  bushels 
of  surplus  wheat;  in  1890,  16,000,000  bushels;  and 
the  estimate  for  1891  is  21,000,000  bushels.  Kight 
times  this  quantity  would  supply  the  whole  British 
demand.  At  the  present  average  of  production 
100,000  farmers  thrown   into  the  north-west,  which 


if 


may  be  a  large  importer  of  breadstufls.  The  growth  of  population  is 
so  rapid,  the  exhaustion  of  arable  land  so  constant,  that  without  new 
and  cultivable  territory  the  sources  for  the  supply  of  food  products 
will  soon  be  below  the  local  demand.  .  .  .  When  it  is  recalled  that  the 
best  wheat-producing  region  of  the  world  is  found  just  north  of  the 
Minnesota  line,  and  that  in  the  new  provinces  and  territories  of  the 
Canadian  north-west  there  is  a  possible  wheat-supply  for  all  time,  it 
will  be  seen  how  important  has  been  the  provision  of  nature  for  the 
food  of  mankind.' 

And  again  : — '  Cheap  food  for  New  England  is  the  necessity  of  the 
hour  in  that  region.  ...  In  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  .ibundant 
sources  of  food  supply.  No  other  country-  in  the  world  can  produce 
potatoes,  apples,  oats,  ha}',  poultry,  dairy  produce,  and,  still  more 
important,  the  finest  fish  food,  equal  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island.  ...  In  the  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  raw 
material  from  Canada,  in  the  luirestricted  output  of  fish  and  food 
products,  and  the  constant  employment  of  cheap  labour  from  the 
north,  the  new  hope  of  New  England  may  be  found.  Without  these 
her  manufacturing  prospects  are  gloomy  indeed.' 
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is  capable  of  absorbiiif^  many  hundreds  of  thousands, 
would  raise  all  the  wheat  that  now  comes  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  Statisticians  are  already  forecasting 
the  date  when  the  growth  of  population,  going  on  side 
by  side  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  more  fertile  prairie 
lands  in  the  United  States,  will  equalize  production 
and  consumption  in  that  country,  and  leave  it  unable 
to  furnish  the  supplies  on  which  Britain  has  hitherto  so 
largely  depended.  Speaking  to  a  Yorkshire  audience 
not  long  since,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  suggested  twenty 
years  hence  as  the  probable  period  to  the  time  when 
England  could  expect  to  draw  wheat  supplies  from 
the  United  States,  after  which  she  would  have  to 
depend  on  Canada.  India,  and  other  countries  chiefly 
within  the  Empire.  On  the  same  question  Mr.  Bryce, 
in  speaking  of  the  United  States,  says :  '  High 
economic  authorities  pronounce  that  the  beginnings 
of  this  time  of  pressure  lie  not  more  than  thirty 
years  ahead.  Nearly  all  the  best  arable  land  of  the 
West  is  already  occupied,  so  that  the  second  and 
third  best  will  soon  begin  to  be  cultivated  ;  while  the 
exhaustion  already  complr'ned  of  in  farms  which  ha/c 
been  under  the  plough  lor  ^hrce  or  four  decades  will 
be  increasingly  felt.'  Like  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  American  writers.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  about  the  precise  point  of  time,  the  tendency 
is  manifest.  Within  a  measurable  time  the  Empire 
will,  by  the  natural  progress  of  events,  mainly  supply 
its  own  markets  with  wheat,  and.  it  may  be  added, 
with  its  second  most  important  article  of  consumption 
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meat.  The  argument  wliich  I  have  used  in  another 
place,  pointing  to  the  advantage  and  greater  security 
for  both  producer  and  consumer,  of  having  so  far  as 
possible  the  areas  which  furnish  the  raw  material  of 
manufacture  under  the  protection  of  the  national  flag, 
applies  with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  food  supply. 
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Canada  has  had  a  two-fold  history:  French  and 
English.  The  two  elements  of  the  population  have 
not  amalgamated  to  any  appreciable  extent,  the 
hindrance  arising  from  religion  rather  than  race.  We 
have  then  to-day  a  French-speaking  Canada  and  an 
English-speaking  Canada.  It  is  important  to  keep  in 
the  mind  a  clear  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  tendency  of  the  French  population  to 
remain  concentrated  in  a  single  province  or  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  (I  do  not  forget  the  Acadian 
French,  but  they  cannot  seriously  affect  the  position), 
makes  it  easy  to  indicate  this  proportion,  and  its 
fluctuation.  In  17,59  Quebec  was  Canada -a  Canada 
entirely  French  and  Roman  Catholic.  In  1791  Ontario 
was  set  off  as  a  separate  province,  and  within  fifty  years 
was  of  itself  equal  to  the  French  province  in  population 
and  superior  in  wealth.  To-day  Quebec  is  the  only 
French-speaking  province  among  the  seven  which 
make  up  the  Confederation.  An  overflow  into  a  few 
of  the   border  counties   of   Ontario,   a   limited   and 
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scattered  migration  to  the  north-west,  mark  the  only 
further  expansion  of  the  I'rench  population  over  new 
areas  in  Canada.  A  considerable  migration  to  New 
England,  where  the  Quebec  peasant  becomes  a  factory- 
operative,  is  interesting,  because  it  shows  that  he 
resists  amalgamation  in  the  United  States  as  steadily 
as  in  Canada.  Quebec  then,  still  represents  French 
Canada.  It  has  a  population  of  1,500,000,  of  whom 
1,200,000  arc  French.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  great  and  growing  city  of 
Montreal  are  in  the  hands  of  the  English  minority,  as 
were  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  city  of  Quebec 
in  its  days  of  greatest  prosperity.  A  certain  unpro- 
grcssive  spirit  hampers  the  Frenchman,  and  gives  a 
striking  commercial  and  industrial  advantage  to  the 
English  population.  Perhaps  this  contrast  may  in 
part  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  conquest  of 
1759  was  followed  by  the  return  to  France  of  a  small, 
but  intellectually  and  commercially  important  ele- 
ment of  French  Canadian  society,  while  the  English 
population  was  reinforced  a  few  years  later  by  an 
influx  of  loyalist  energy  and  ability. 

Roughly  speaking,  therefore,  the  French  of  Canada 
stand  to  the  whole  people  as,  at  the  most,  a  million 
and  a  half  to  five  millions.  The  many  provinces  which 
are  still  to  be  carved  out  of  the  north-west  will  be 
English  speaking.  It  is  true  that  the  French  habitans 
have  large  families,  and  the  natural  increase  of  the  race 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  British  colonists,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  whole  inflow  of  immigration  in- 
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creases  the  weight  of  the  Engh'sh-speaking  provinces  ; 
the  outflow  to  New  England  lessens  that  of  Quebec. 
The  relative  influence  and  numbers  of  the  French 
element  in  Canada  will  never  be  greater  than  they  are 
at  present,  but  rather  less,  partly  owing,  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  formation  of  new  provinces,  but  even  more  to 
the  hesitation  of  French  Canadians  to  follow  the  advice 
of  their  wiser  leaders  like  Mr.  Laurier,  and  throw 
themselves  more  entirely  than  they  have  hitherto  done 
into  the  tide  of  Anglo-Saxon  movement  on  the  con- 
tinent. More  than  one  historian  has  pointed  out  that 
the  efforts  of  French  kings  and  ministers  to  make 
Quebec  a  preserve  for  a  single  set  of  ideas  paralyzed 
the  energies  of  the  colonists  in  early  days.  There  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  like  danger  now,  arising  from  similar 
causes,  that  it  may  become  the  less  energetic  com- 
munity of  a  strenuously  progressive  continent.  But  it 
can  never  dominate  Canadian  development,  or  perma- 
nently block  the  general  movement  of  the  Dominion 
in  any  given  direction. 

From  another  point  of  view  French  Canada  to-day 
represents  one  of  the  most  interesting  triumphs  of 
British  constitutional  government.  When  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  came  under  British  dominion  in 
1763,  it  had  never  known  what  free  government  by 
the  people  meant.  Governors  and  Intendants,  with 
almost  despotic  power,  or  taking  their  orders  even  in 
minute  detail  from  a  French  king  or  minister  in  Paris, 
left  no  room  for  popular  control.  Striking  indeed  was 
the  contrast  which   the  province   presented    to    the 
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English  colonies  further  south,  which  from  their  very 
foundation  began  to  organize  a  system  of  local  self- 
government.  In  Quebec  the  beginnings  of  self-govern- 
ment had  still  to  be  made  after  1763,  or,  rather,  after 
1774,  the  date  of  the  Quebec  Act.  Yet  the  remark 
of  Montalembert,  that  the  Frenchman  in  Canada  under 
British  institutions  has  attained  a  liberty  which  the 
Frenchman  of  France  never  knew,  is  in  strict  accord 
with  fact.  France,  which  seems  to  have  wasted  few 
regrets  on  a  colony  which  had  always  been  poor  and 
a  drain  upon  her  resources,  plunged  into  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution  to  win  a  liberty  which  after 
all  for  more  than  a  century  has  wavered  between  name 
and  reality.  The  people  of  her  surrendered  colony, 
carrying  on,  along  wi4;h  the  British  provinces,  the 
agitation  for  responsible  government  by  methods  en- 
tirely constitutional,  save  for  the  slight  outbreak  of 
1837,  have  gained  and  continue  in  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  a  popular  freedom  as  complete  as  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world  ;  a  recognition  for  their  religion 
such  as  that  reliirion  cannot  command  in  France. 
Between  the  European  Frenchman,  moreover,  and  the 
French  Canadian  is  the  barrier  raised  by  the  Revo- 
lution. Modern  France  does  not  send  emigrants  to 
Quebec,  where,  indeed,  they  would  scarcely  be  wel- 
come. The  typical  French  republican,  with  his 
atheism,  his  free  life,  and  his  contempt  for  religious 
forms,  would  be  curiously  out  of  place  in  the  average 
French  Canadian  community,  devout,  moral,  and  con- 
servative.    He  would,  indeed,  run  no  slight  risk  of 
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being  boycotted  by  clerical  orders.  The  sentimental 
tie  with  France  of  race  and  language  remains,  and 
to  the  honour  of  French  Canadians  be  it  said,  is 
fondly  cherished,  though  it  is  not  sustained  by  that 
constant  intercourse  and  hearty  literary  sympathy 
which  so  bind  the  English  world  together.  The 
reasoned  political  allegiance  of  the  people  goes 
out  to  the  British  connection,  which  gives  steadi- 
ness to  their  public  and  security  to  their  religious 
life. 

Once  more,  French  Canadians  have  profound  ob- 
jections to  annexation  to  the  United  States.  They 
go  in  numbers  to  work  in  the  mills  and  factories  of 
New  England,  or  in  the  forests  of  Michigan  or  Maine 
for  a  few  months  or  a  few  years,  forming  a  large 
proportion  of  the  so-called  exodus,  but  those  who 
become  naturalized  American  citizens  have  hitherto 
been  an  unimportant  fraction  of  the  whole.  Many 
return,  the  movement  to  and  fro  being  continuous. 
Those  who  stay  form  more  or  less  distinct  communities 
of  their  own,  to  which  cohesion  is  given  by  the  curL\ 
v'ho  follows  to  supply  the  ministrations  of  their  re- 
ligion. The  simple  loyalty  of  the  habitant  to  his 
Canadian  home  and  to  his  religion  is  no  slight 
offset  to  his  narrowness  of  political  outlook  and  his 
somewhat  unprogressive  habit  of  mind.  It  made  him 
fight  against  American  aggression  in  1774;  it  added 
a  bright  page  to  Canadian  history  by  the  heroic  part 
taken  in  the  war  of  1812,  when  400  French  Canadians 
under  dc  Salabcrry  defeated  at  Chateauguay  an  army 
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of  3000  Americans.  Happily  wc  need  not  now  think 
of  like  ajifgrcssion,  but  should  danger  ever  again 
threaten  Canada,  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  Frenchman  even  of  the  United  States 
would  soon  find  his  place  beside  his  compatriot  in 
the  old  home,  fighting  for  the  land  he  loves  with 
a  passionate  affection. 

It  is  only  natural  that,  with  race,  language,  and 
religion  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  heritage 
of  free  political  institutions  giving  security  to  all  of 
these,  we  should  find  fluctuations  of  expression  among 
an  excitable  people  in  regard  to  national  attachment. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  steadiness  of  French 
Canadian  loyalty  to  British  institutions  is  remarkable. 
Cardinal  Manning  told  me  in  1886  that  French  Cana- 
dian bishops  and  clergy  had  over  and  over  again 
assured  him  that  their  people  were  practically  a  unit 
in  preferring  British  to  French,  or  any  other  connec- 
tion, and  since  that  time  the  pastoral  addresses  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastics  have  more  than  once  confirmed 
this  statement  in  explicit  terms. 

Sir  George  Cartier  described  himself  as  an  English- 
man speaking  French,  and  he  no  doubt  meant  it  as 
a  sincere  indication  of  the  drift  of  French  Canadian 
thought.  When  a  conspicuous  French  politician — not 
a  Conservative — told  me  in  Ottawa  three  years  since 
that  he  would  not  be  afraid  to  stand  on  any  platform 
in  Quebec  and  affirm  that,  in  the  event  of  war  between 
France  and  England,  other  things  being  equal,  four 
French  Canadians  out  of  every  five  would  not  only 
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sympathize  with,  but  prefer  to  fifjht  for  Knghmd,  the 
energy  of  the  statement  was  a  surprise  to  me  ;  but 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  si)eaker's  sincerity. 
The  absohite  truth  of  the  statement  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, if  the  supposed  contest  involved  the  substitu- 
tion in  Quebec  of  anti-rcligious  French  Republicanism, 
which  the  French  Canadian  hates,  for  the  tolerant 
system  of  liritain.  Looking  back  upon  all  that  has 
happened  in  France  since  ij^^),  looking  even  at  the 
condition  of  the  Republic  to-day  and  its  attitude 
towards  religion,  the  French  Canadian  may,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  often  does,  sincerely  echo  the  thought 
of  the  brilliant  historian  of  the  TVench  occupation  of 
America  when  he  says  that  '  a  happier  calamity  never 
befell  a  people  than  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the 
British  arms.' 

In  criticism  of  what  has  so  far  been  said  of  French 
Canada  it  will  no  doubt  be  replied  that  Mr.  Mercicr, 
the  late  leader  of  the  French  Nationalist  party  in 
Quebec,  has  taken  occasion  to  denounce  the  proposal 
to  work  out  some  scheme  of  British  unity,  and  has 
pointed  to  independence  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  ideal 
future  for  Canada.  No  doubt  Mr.  Mcrcier  was  for  a 
time  able  to  introduce  new  features  into  the  political 
life  of  Quebec,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  broke  down  even  for  a  moment  the  traditional 
policy  of  his  people,  who  have  long  looked  upon  their 
British  connection  as  the  chief  safeguard  for  the  rights 
which  they  most  value.  The  exposure  of  Mr.  Mercier's 
political  methods  and  the  collapse  of  his  system  make 
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it  perhaps  unnecessary  to  discuss  his  views  on  national 
affairs. 

Mr.  Laurier,  the  exceedingly  able  and  fair  minded 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
is  described  in  'The  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,'  as 
'  more  or  less  in  favour  of  Imperial  Federation.  lie 
has  lately,  probably  under  the  pressure  of  political 
events  in  the  Dominion,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
independence,  rather  than  I'ederation  with  the  PLmpire, 
was  the  more  desirable  end  of  Canadian  development, 
basing  his  argument  chiefly  upon  the  idea  that  Canada 
would,  in  a  federated  empire,  be  drawn  into  European 
wars.  I  have  dealt  with  this  objection  in  another 
place.  Mr.  Laurier  is  devoted  to  the  honour  and 
the  interest  of  Canada,  and  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  if  these  can  be  proved  to  coincide 
with  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  Empire,  any 
difficulty  which  he  sees  in  British  unity  would 
disappear. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  experience  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  in  dealing  with  the  French  Canadian 
people,  and  his  knowledge  of  French  Canadian 
sentiment  towards  the  Empire  and  the  Dominion 
were  unique.  As  a  statesman  he  had  every  reason 
to  consider  and  conciliate  the  French  vote,  by  which 
his  parliamentary  majority  was  in  part  maintained 
throughout  his  career.  Yet  he  never  saw  in  French 
Canadian  feeling  any  bar  to  a  united  Empire.  In 
1889,  at  a  time  when  certain  Quebec  politicians,  and 
even  members  of  his  own  Cabinet,  were  declaiming 
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rather  vifjjorously  air.iinst  the  idea  of  Imperial  I'cilcr- 
ation,   I    had   an  ()pi)i)rtiinity  of  asking  his  opinion 
as  to  the  ukiniatc  attitude  which  Oucbcc  was  hkcly 
to   take    towards    the    (|ucstion.       ills    reply,    i^ivcn 
without    reserve    or    hesitation,    was    marked     by    a 
tlccision  which  was  manifestly  the  outcome  of  much 
thought  upon  the  ([ucstion.     I  try  to  reproduce  this 
opinion,  not  so  much  to  attach  to  it  the  weight  of 
his  great  name,  as   because  it   bears  upon  the  face 
of  it  the  recommendation  of  reason  and  truth.     '  The 
relation   of   Quebec   towards   the    JCmpire   is   fixed,' 
.said  he,  '  by  the  facts  of  history  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  people  themselves.     The   controlling  idea   of 
the    French    Canadian    is    to    retain    his    language, 
religion  and  civil  institution.s,  necessarily  held  under 
a  critical  tenure  on  a  continent  in  the  main  Anglo- 
Saxon,      liut  he  has  in  the  treaty  of  1763  and  the 
Quebec  Act    founded    upon  it  a   Magna  Charta   as 
dear  to  him  as  is  to  an  Englishman  that  won  from 
King  John.     By  that  treaty  the  honour  of  England 
was  pledged  to  I'rance  that  the  Frenchmen  of  Quebec 
who  then  became  British  subjects  should  be  continued 
in  the  enjoyment   of   their  religious  and  civil  insti- 
tutions.    In  annexation  to  the  United   States  or  in 
Canadian  independence  this  guarantee  would  be  given 
up.     In   the    Great  Republic   the  F'rench   Canadian 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  blotted  out  as  was  the 
Frenchman  of  Louisiana.     In  an  independent  Canada 
he  would  hold  his  own  with  difficulty.     He  must  in 
the  long  run  vote  to  follow  the  Empire  in  whatever 
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N(t  (lisciissioii  (»f  (In-  relation  (.(  (Canada  to  tlu* 
I'.mpirc,  much  less  any  more  [jeiieral  discussion  of 
llrilish  unity,  would  he  fom|)Iete  wliicli  omits  spec  ial 
icIenMicc"  to  Mr.  (loMwin  Smith  and  the  views  nn 
national  (piestions  whiih  he  has  lor  many  y(ars 
persistently  ;md  strtiuiously  advocated.  'I'o  these 
views  he  lias  challin<;ed  .iltention  anew  in  his  latest 
volume,  ( tr/ztii/'  ninl  the  ((iintf/ldii  <}iirsfi(>i/,  which 
may  fairly  he  supposed  to  condense  all  that  (an  he 
said  in  lavour  of  the  se|)aralion  of  Canada  from  the 
ICmpire.  an<l  !.;encrally  in  sii|)port  of  that  form  of 
national  disintej^fration  uhich  is  involved  in  the  ;.;icat 
col«)nics  hccomiuL;  se|)aral(^  st.iles  or  annexing  them- 
selves to  other  nations.  Very  considt  ahle  interest 
is  ^iven  to  this  latest  utterance  of  Mr.  .Snu'th  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  almost  the  last  conspicuous 
representative  of  a  school  of  ihiids-ers  which  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  )'ears  aj.n)  app(\irc(l  likely  to  dominate 
ICnglish  ojjinion  on  colonial  affairs. 

To  these  men  the  I'nited  Kin^^dom  was,  and  was 
to  be,  sufficient  unto  itself;  the  outlying  portions 
of  the    Empire  were   hut    incidental  and   temporary 
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connections ;  the  greater  colonies  were  to  be  volun- 
tarily dropped  when  they  had  developed  strength 
to  stand  alone,  or  a"s  convenient  opportunities  to  get 
rid  of  them  arose. 

The  splendid  edifice  of  Empire  built  up  by  the 
toil  and  statesmanship  of  generations  was  an  illusion 
which  gave  nothing  more  than  a  false  prestige ;  its 
dissolution  was  to  herald  the  dawn  of  a  better  day. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  in  England 
this  school  of  thought  is  practically  dead.  In  his 
vigorous  and  persistent  attempt  to  revive  it  in  Canada 
Mr.  Smith  has  met  with  little  success.  That  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  writers  and  masters  of  style  in 
the  ICnglish  world  should  in  a  distant  colony  have 
devoted  well-nigh  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  weaken- 
ing the  political  bond  between  Britain  and  that 
colony  with  practically  no  visible  result,  is  of  itself  a 
phenomenon  which  indicates  the  true  tendency  of 
national  life.  But  that  in  the  pursuit  of  his  fixed 
idea  Mr.  Smith  has  done  much  harm  is,  I  think, 
scarcely  open  to  doubt.  Both  in  liritain  and  tnc 
United  Slates  he  has  produced  false  impressions  on 
Canadian  affairs.  The  useful  efforts  which  he  has 
made  for  the  elevation  of  journalism  and  for  the 
purification  of  public  life  in  Canada,  the  greater 
service  which  he  might  have  done  in  giving  • 
ideals  to  the  Young  Dominion,  have  been  neutrali.wd 
or  made  impossible  by  his  intellectual  slavery  to  a 
set  of  ideas  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  entering 
into   or   sympathii;ing   with    the    deeper   motives   of 
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Canadian  life.  A  great  contemporary  thinker  and 
satirist,  James  Russell  Lowell,  made  the  'barbed 
arrows  of  his  indignant  wit '  the  terror  of  corrupt 
politicians,  while  still  retaining  the  love  of  the  people 
whom  he  served.  This  he  did  in  virtue  of  his 
constant  sympathy  with  national  aspirations  and  the 
firm  faith  in  his  country's  future  which  shines  through 
every  page  of  his  bitterest  criticisms.  In  a  similar 
sphere  of  effort  Goldwin  Smith  has  failed,  because  he 
has  permitted  an  atrabilious  and  pessimistic  tempera- 
ment, a  preference  of  epigram  to  accuracy,  and  an 
impatience  at  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  own  political 
prophecies  to  distort  his  studies  of  Canadian  problems, 
and  to  take  away  much  of  their  value. 

For  those  many  Canadians  who  welcomed  his 
coming  to  Canada,  as  t)ne  of  the  happiest  omens  for 
the  political  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country,  in 
whom  even  yet  admiration  struggles  with  disappoint- 
ment, the  duty  of  pointing  out  his  unfitness  to 
interpret  the  political  history  and  actual  position  of 
Canada,  is  as  painful  as  it  is  imperative. 

Mr.  Smith's  book  on  Canada  is  manifestly  intended 
primarily  for  readers  in  l^ngland.  It  is  to  his  ICnglish 
audience  that  he  appeals  when  he  says  that  '  he  does 
not  think  that  the  honour  or  true  interest  of  his 
native  country  can  for  a  moment  be  absent  from  his 
breast.'  Of  this,  l^nglishmen  must  judge;  Canadians, 
who  respect  patriotic  sentiirjnt.  only  ask  of  Mr. 
Smith  (and  they  have  some  reason  for  emphasizing 
the  reiiuest)  that  they  may  be  credited  with  sincerity 
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when  they  claim  that  the  honour  and  true  interests  of 
///eir   native   country   compel    them    to   dispute   his 
arguments  and  repudiate  the  main  conclusions  about 
Canada's  destiny  which  he   outlines  for  his  I'^nglish 
readers.      Unfortunately  they  must  do  no  more  than 
this.     Mr.  Smith  claims  '  that  he  has  done  his  best  to 
take   his   readers   to  the   heart  of  it   (the  Canadian 
question)    by   setting   the  whole  case   before  them : 
that  his  opinions  have  not  been  hastily  formed :  that 
they  have  not,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  been  biassed  by 
personal  motives  of  any  kind.'     This  is  a  pledge  of 
fairness  and  impartiality  in  discussion.     It  is  a  pledge 
which,  in  Canadian  opinion,  is  not  fulfilled.     No  man 
in   Canada   speaks  or  writes  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
responsibility  than  Principal  Grant,  as  a  clergyman, 
as  the  head  of  an  important  university,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  active  moral  forces  in  the  Dominion.     He 
knows  Canada,  too,  from,  end  to  end,  better  than  any 
living  man.   Yet  in  a  formal  review  of  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Question  Principal  Grant  endorses  the  opinion 
of  another  writer  that  Mr.  Smith's  book  is  'so  brilliant, 
so  inaccurate,  so  malicious  even,  that  it  is  enough  to 
make  one  weep.'     The  criticism  does  not  seem  to  me 
too  strong.     Nor   must   Mr.  Smith   think    that  it  is 
only  upon  super-sensitive  Canadian  minds  that  this 
impression  is  left.     One  of  the  closest  thinkers  and 
most  brilliant  writers  on  political  subjects  in  Kn^iland, 
a  man  of  cool  judgment,  who  has  observed  Canadian 
institutions  on  the   spot,  said    ti)    me    after  perusing 
Canada   and    the   Canadian    0  nest  ion  that    he    con- 
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sidered  it  the  most  unfair  book  he  had  ever  read. 
At  the  high  tabic  of  an  Oxford  college  a  Canadian 
ventured  to  deprecate  the  acceptance  by  luiglish 
people  of  Mr.  Smith's  brilliant  and  epigrammatic 
statement  of  half-truths  as  truths  upon  Dominion 
affairs.  The  reply  of  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  in 
the  University  was  not  unsatisfactory  to  the  colonist. 
'We  in  England  know  Mr.  Smith  well,  and  we  know 
that,  where  every  sentence  has  to  be  so  sharply 
pointed  as  his,  a  liberal  allowance  must  be  made  for 
accuracy.  Canadians  need  have  no  fear  that  his  views 
are  accepted  without  question  here.' 

Nor  has  the  impression  been  different  even  at  the 
Antipodes.  We  read  in  the  Australian  Critic:  'To 
say  that  the  book  before  us  is  written  by  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  is  to  say  that  it  is  eminently  readable,  that  its 
style  is  forcible  and  epigrammatic,  and  that  its 
historical  descriptions  are  clear  and  vivacious.  But 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  something  more  in  a  book 
describing  the  history  and  institutions  of  a  country. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  fairness,  and  fairness  in 
this  book  we  do  not  get.' 

This  unfairness  of  statement,  thus  generally  recog- 
nized, and  evident  to  every  reader  from  the  moment 
that  those  phases  of  Ciniadian  politics  are  dealt  with 
which  led  up  to  and  followed  upon  Confederation, 
accounts  for  the  irritation  so  commonly  manifested  in 
Canadian  criticism  of  Mr.  Smith's  views.  It  is  an 
unfairness  the  more  irritating  because  often  so  clever 
and  subtle  that  it  half  eludes  criticism,  and  because 
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it  is  closely  interwoven  with  much  vigorous  thought 
on  Canadian  affairs.  More  than  this,  many  to  whom 
it  gives  the  greatest  annoyance  hesitate  to  criticise 
it  as  they  would,  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  the 
offspring  of  temperament  and  literary  habit,  rather 
than  deliberate  insincerity  ^ 

Only  a  few  of  Mr.  Smith's  arguments  can  be  dealt 
with  here,  and  it  is  perhaps  better  first  to  refer  to 
such  as  are  conspicuous  by  their  fallacy  rather  than 
those  marked  by  unfairness. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  remarkable  naval  position 
which  the  Empire  holds  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  North  Pacific  through  the  possession  of  Canada. 
Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Smith  suggests  in  substitution 
for  this  advantage  when,  as  he  proposes,  it  has  been 
voluntarily  abandoned. 

'  Great  Britain  may  need  a  coaling  station  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  y\mcrica,  not  for  the  purposes 
of  blockade,  which  could  no  longer  have  place  when 
all  danger  of  war  was  at  an  end  but  for  the  general 
defence  of  her  trade.  Safe  coaling  stations  and 
harbours  of  refuge,  rather  than  territorial  dependencies, 
are  apparently  what  the  great  exporting  country  and 
the  mistress  of  the  carrying  trade  now  wants. 
Newfoundland  would  be  a  safe  and  uninvidious 
possession,  and  it  has  coal,  though  bituminous  and 
not  yet  worked.    The  Americans  do  not  covet  islands, 

'  A  Tillies'  editorial  has  spoken  of  Mr.  Smith's  views  about  tin 
relations  of  Canada  to  the  Empire  as  'one  of  those  erazes  that  are 
scarcely  intelligible  in  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power.' 
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for  the  defence  of  which  they  would  have  to  keep  up 
a  navy.  The  island  itself  would  be  the  gainer  :  there 
would  be  some  chance  of  the  development  of  its 
resources  ;  with  nothing  but  the  fishing  the  condition 
of  its  people  seems  to  be  poor.  Let  England  then 
keep  Newfoundland.  Cape  Breton  is  rather  too  close 
to  the  coast,  otherwise  it  has  coal  in  itself,  and 
Louisbourg  might  be  restored.'  Clearly  we  have  here 
an  ICnglishman  who  has  learned  in  his  new  home  to 
talk  a  language  unfamiliar  for  some  centuries  at 
least  to  the  English  car,  and  one  who  fails  to  grasp 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  England's  existence 
as  a  great  nation.  The  greatest  naval  power  in 
the  world,  bound  to  defend  a  world-wide  commerce 
and  above  all  to  defend  that  main  food  route 
across  the  Atlantic  which  would  almost  certainly  be 
the  first  point  of  attack  in  a  Great  European  war, 
because  it  is  the  one  point  at  which  a  well-nigh 
mortal  blow  could  be  delivered,  is  quietly  asked  to 
hand  over  to  another  nation  her  well-nigh  impreg- 
nable naval  station  at  Halifax,  her  command  of  a 
hundred  minor  ports,  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of 
the  splendid  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton,  and  to  relegate  herself  to  the  rock-bound, 
fog-encircled  and  sometimes  ice-beset  coasts  of  New- 
foundland :  to  content  herself  with  coal  "  bituminous 
and  not  yet  worked,'  and  all  because  the  possession 
would  be  'safe  and  uninvidious'  and  because  'the 
Americans  do  not  covet  islands.'  In  this  casual 
redistribution    of    the    bases    of    naval    power    it    is 
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extreiuely  characteristic  and  noteworthy  that  on  the 
Pacific  where  the  trade  of  a  great  ocean  is  to  be 
protected,  and  where  Russia  lias  a  great  naval  dc[)ot, 
not  even  an  island  is  reserved  for  British  people, 
probably  because  again  Vancouver  is  '  rather  too  near 
to  the  coast,'  to  be  outside  the  range  of  American 
covetousness,  and  its  coal  deposits  too  extensive  for  it 
to  be  considered  '  uninvidious.'  In  reading  the  lines  I 
have  quoted  from  Mr.  Smith  expressing  his  conception 
of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recall  the  words  which 
Shakspere  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cassius : — 

'  Why.  man,  lie  dotli  bcslritlc  the  narrow  world 
I. ike  a  Colossus,  and  we  pcUy  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves.' 

Let  us  not  fail,  however,  to  recognize  that  Mr. 
Smith  docs  dimly  see  and  admit  the  conditions  under 
which  Ikitain  holds  her  maritime  power.  '  Safe 
coaling  stations  and  harbours  of  refuge,  rather  than 
territorial  dependencies  are  apparently  what  the  great 
exporting  country  and  the  mistress  of  the  carrying 
trade  now  wants.'  The  admission  that  British  naval 
power  rests  upon  safe  coaling  stations  and  harbours 
of  refuge  is  fundamental.  But  the  most  superficial 
study  of  the  facts  or  even  a  glance  at  the  map  makes 
it  plain  that  in  the  Empire  the  command  of  these 
positions  is  inseparably  connected  with  territorial 
possession.  Britain  cannot  turn  away  her  great 
colonies  to  work  out  an  independent  destiny  while 
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at  the  same  time  she  retains  in  each  the  best  points 
in  naval  and  military  vantage  for  the  creation  of  a 
series  of  Gibraltars  such  as  Mr.  Smith  apparently  has 
in  his  mind.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  clearly  pointed 
out  that  while  \vc  cannot  possibly  with  any  regard 
to  commercial  security  give  up  the  military  station 
which  we  hold  at  the  extremity  of  Africa,  on  the 
other  hand  we  cannot  retain  it  permanently  without 
the  friendship  of  the  colonists  and  a  maintenance  of 
national  control  over  the  surrounding  country.  Still 
more  true  is  this  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Canada.  Let  Mr.  Smith  try  to  arrange  a  plan  by 
which  Australia,  South  .Africa  and  Canada  will  accei)t 
independence  with  its  national  responsibilities  and  at 
the  same  time  hand  over  to  England  their  '  safe 
coaling  stations  and  harbours  of  refuge '  which  he 
himself  admits  are  the  very  conditions  of  her  existence, 
and  he  will  find  himself  face  to  face  with  a  problem 
much  more  difficult  than  any  which  he  propounds  to 
Imperial  Federationists  when  he  demands  of  them  a 
plan. 

'  Surely,'  says  Mr.  Smith,  '  the  appearance  of  a 
world-wide  power,  grasping  all  the  waterways  and  all 
the  points  of  maritime  vantage,  instead  of  propagating 
peace,  would,  like  an  alarm  gun,  call  the  nations  to 
battle.'  To  this  it  must  straightway  be  answered  that 
the  case  is  one  in  which  as  things  stand  no  "grasping' 
is  required.  What  British  people  need  for  their  great 
national  purposes  they  hold  already.  Their  posses- 
sions  have   been  won  in  a  long  course   of  national 
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development  Jind  are  held  in  most  cases  under  the 
solemn  confirmation  of  ancient  or  modern  treaty,  or  at 
least  by  the  tacit  cofisentof  all  the  nations.  No  title- 
deeds  in  the  world  are  more  secure  according  to  any 
recognized  code  of  international  relation.  Nor  is  her 
moral  right  to  consolidate  her  position  less  strong  or 
more  likely  to  be  questioned.  Self-defence  is  a  primary 
instinct  and  admitted  necessity  of  nature — recognized 
as  such  by  communities  as  well  as  individuals.  '  In 
strengthening  her  navy,  England  is  pursuing  a  policy 
in  the  strict  sense  defensive.  We  threaten  nobody. 
We  cherish  no  ambitious  design.  It  is  more  and  more 
the  wise  policy  of  England  to  keep  out  of  engagements 
in  matters  with  which  neither  we  of  the  mother- 
country  nor  our  sons  in  the  colonies  have  any  concern. 
The  external  policy  of  England  is  directed  to  one 
object,  which  is  to  secure  from  attack  the  highway  of 
the  sea\'  To  different  nations  the  problem  of  self- 
defence  comes  in  different  forms.  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  find  vast  military  organization 
the  necessary  condition  of  safe  national  existence.  To 
none  of  them  would  exclusion  from  commerce  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  be  fatal :  their  own  resources  can, 
in  emergency,  supply  their  wants.  Resistance  to  a 
flood  of  hostile  invasion  they  must  be  prepared  to 
make  at  any  moment,  and  to  this  the  public  thought 
is  mainly  directed.  No  one  questions  their  right  to 
equip  themselves  for  this  resistance,  however  much  the 
necessity  may  be  deplored. 

'  Lord  Brasscy,  A'rtVrt/ -//////m/,  1890. 
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The  United  States,  again,  have  been  hitherto  com- 
paratively independent  of  external  commerce.  JCven 
the  carryins^  trade  has  been  allowed  to  slip  chiefly  into 
foreign  hands.  Continental  isolation  and  vast  popula- 
tion give  a  sufficient  range  for  national  industry  and 
sufficient  security  from  hostile  invasion.  They  enable 
the  people  to  turn  their  attention  mainly  to  intern.al 
development  and  the  complex  or  even  threatening 
problems  involved  in  the  assimilation  and  elevation 
of  the  confluent  races  which  are  taking  possession  of 
the  soil.  Very  different  is  the  position  of  Hritish 
people.  To  them,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
steady  flow  of  commerce  is  as  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  veins  ;  the  safety  of  the  waterways  is 
practically  a  c[uestion  of  life  or  death.  The  very  fact 
that  Britain  is  not  compelled  to  be  a  great  military 
power,  in  the  sense  that  European  nations  are  military 
powers,  adds  millions  to  her  armies  of  industry,  in- 
creases indefinitely  her  producing  forces  and  so  makes 
more  imperative  the  necessity  for  absolutely  safe 
commercial  intercourse.  Ikitain,  as  the  result  of 
natural  growth,  now  possesses  the  unquestionable 
right  and  the  manifest  opportunity,  without  a  single 
stroke  of  aggression,  to  organize  a  naval  power 
adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  chief  waterways  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  enormous  commerce  which  the 
industry  of  her  people  has  created  thereon.  To 
any  combination  thus  planned  to  guard  the  very 
life  of  the  nation,  what  just  or  reasonable  objection 
can  be  made  ?     To  any  objection  not  just  or  reason- 
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able  what  answer  must  English  people  make  ?  For  a 
race  of  traders  scattered  over  all  quartqrs  of  the  globe, 
peace  is  a  supreme  .interest,  and  peace,  as  the  world  is 
now  constituted,  can  only  rest  on  organized  power. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  we  see  a  nation  which 
unites  under  its  flag  all  the  comprehensiveness  of  a 
world-wide  Empire  and  a  wonderful  relative  compact- 
ness secured  by  that  practical  contraction  of  our 
planet  which  has  taken  place  under  the  combined 
influences  of  steam  and  electricity.  No  other  nation 
ever  has  had — it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  believe 
that  any  other  nation  ever  will  have — so  commanding 
a  position  for  exercising  the  functions  of  what  I  have 
called  an  oceanic  F^mpire,  interested  in  developing  and 
able  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Such  an 
Empire  is  probably  the  best  guarantee  of  permanent 
peace  the  world  has  ever  had  or  is  likely  to  have  this 
side  of  the  millennium.  Who  shall  question  our  right 
and  duty  to  r-ganize  it  for  the  great  ends  manifestly 
within  our  reach  ? 

But  Mr.  Smith  questions  not  merely  our  right,  but 
our  capacity. 

We  are  told  that  however  much  steam  and  tele- 
graph have  annihilated  distance  'they  have  not 
annihilated  the  parish  steeple.  They  have  not  carried 
the  thoughts  of  the  ordinary  citizen  beyond  the  circle 
of  his  own  life  and  work.  They  have  not  qualified  a 
common  farmer,  tradesman,  ploughman,  or  artizan  to 
direct  the  politics  of  a  world-wide  stated'     Shall  we 
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then  give  up  all  large  statesmanship,  and  adopt  the 
parish  steeple  as  the  measure  of  our  political  ideas  ? 
The  parish  steeple  has  its  place  and  limiting  power 
in  England  as  elsewhere,  but  it  has  not  prevented  the 
creation  of  a  great  Empire,  its  successful  administra- 
tion and  its  retention.  In  the  end  it  is  the  stroncrest 
men  and  the  clearest  minds  of  a  country  which  give 
direction  to  its  destiny,  and  nowhere  is  this  more 
the  case  than  among  Anglo-Saxon  people.  The 
common  farmer,  tradesman,  ploughman,  or  artizan  may 
not  be  able  to  direct  the  policy  of  a  state,  but  he  has  a 
marvellous  instinct  for  discovering  and  supporting  the 
man  who  can,  be  he  a  Cromwell  or  a  Cecil,  a  rail-splitter 
or  a  Hohenzollern.  When  he  has  made  up  his  mind, 
moreover,  we  have  more  to  fear,  apparently,  from  a 
too  complete  surrender  of  his  own  judgment  than 
from  ignorant  interference  in  matters  which  he  does 
not  fully  comprehend.  That  the  spread  of  modern 
democracy  involves  no  necessity  of  abandoning  large 
statesmanship  the  history  of  the  colonics  clearly 
proves.  Canadians  may  not,  as  Mr.  Smith  suggests, 
know  much  of  Australian  or  South  African  politics, 
but  they  have  given  themselves  up  with  singular 
persistence  to  the  guidance  of  a  statesman  with  an 
imperial  range  of  ideas  and  policy.  In  Australia  the 
masses,  however  much  they  may  be  absorbed  in  their 
labour  struggles  and  social  problems,  choose,  as  their 
leaders,  with  occasional  change,  but  on  the  whole 
singular  steadiness,  men  like  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
Mr.  Service,  Sir    Samuel    Griffiths,    Mr.    Gillies,   or 
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Sir  Henry  Atkinson,  every  one  of  them  men  who, 
even  when   most  absorbed   with  the  affairs  of  their 

• 

own  colonics,  are  thinking  constantly  on  national  ques- 
tions, and  dreaming  of  some  great  British  unity  in 
the  future,  as  their  written  and  spoken  thoughts  fully 
testify.  Even  in  South  Africa,  with  its  intensified 
localism,  wc  see  the  reins  of  power  committed  to  a 
man  who  stakes  his  political  career  equally  upon 
working  out  a  South  African  unity,  and  upon  securing 
that  it  shall  be  consistent  with  the  policy  of  a  united 
Empire. 

I  fear  that  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  Mr.  Smith  of 
at  times  making  statements  disingenuous  in  them- 
selves and  especially  misleading  to  the  English 
reader.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  animosity  with  which 
he  has  always  regarded  those  Canadian  Railways 
whose  construction  has  falsified  his  prophecy  that  the 
Dominion  could  not  be  welded  together,  explains,  if 
it  does  not  excuse,  a  special  recklessness  of  statement 
when  he  describes  them  to  English  people.  Mr.  Smith 
speaks  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  as  'spanning  the 
vast  and  irreclaimable  wilderness  which  separates 
Halifax  from  Quebec'  Again  he  says :  '  The  mari- 
time Provinces  arc  divided  from  Old  Canada  by  the 
wilderness  of  many  hundred  miles,  through  which 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  runs,  hardly  taking  up  a 
passenger  or  a  bale  of  freight  by  the  way.'  Would 
the  ordinary  reader  outside  of  Canada  believe,  after 
reading  this  description,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
688  miles  of  rail  between  Halifax  and  Quebec  the 
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Intercolonial  traverses  large  counties  like  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland,  among  the  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive in  Canada ;  that  though  running  through 
forest  country  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  settled 
coast  line  it  is  closely  connected  by  a  score  of  short 
branches  with  the  coal  areas  and  all  the  thickly  popu- 
lated districts  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  that  for  loo  miles  it  follows  the  still 
more  populous  shores  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and 
that  the  comparatively  short  distance,  scarcely  more 
than  JOG  miles,  between  the  settlements  at  the  head 
of  Ray  Chaleur  and  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  alone 
responsible  for  the  epithets  '  vast  and  irreclaimable ' 
which  Mr.  Smith  applies  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
road  ?  Would  the  reader  believe  that  it  is  a  railway 
which  carries  about  a  million  passengers  and  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  freight  every  year  ?  That  it 
has  conferred  the  enormous  advantage  of  swift  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  on  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  to  whom  its  construction  was 
an  object  of  eager  desire  for  years  before  it  was 
accomplished  ?  It  is  true  that,  worked  as  a  State 
Railway  for  the  good  of  the  communities  through 
which  it  passes,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  uniting  the 
provinces  more  closely,  kept  at  a  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency, and  under  some  unusual  expense  for  clearing 
away  snow  in  winter,  a  loss  is  at  present  annually 
incurred,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  public  expenditure 
made  in  the  Dominion  confers  so  great  an  advantage 
on  so  many  people,  while  subserving  great  national  pur- 
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poses.  Not  in  Canada  alone,  but  in  Australia,  South 
Africa, New  Zealand,  India,  Russia  and  South  America, 
railways,  which  do  not  directly  pay,  are  for  the  public 
good,  or  for  prospective  and  indirect  advantage, 
constructed  and  worked  to  the  content  of  those  who 
pay  for  them.  In  Great  Britain  state  subventions 
are  given  to  steamship,  postal,  and  cable  lines  which 
would  not  in  themselves  be  at  once  commercially 
profitable.  ¥oy  many  years  a  large  deficit  has  been 
paid  on  the  ordinary  English  telegraph  system  ;  a 
deficit  which  even  last  year  amounted  to  no  less 
than  iJ"i  90,000  sterling.  The  money  has  been  paid 
cheerfully,  because  it  gives  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
the  advantages  of  the  sixpenny  telegram. 

Why  should  all  the  vials  of  wrath,  ridicule,  and,  we 
may  now  add,  misrepresentation,  be  reserved  for  the 
one  State  Railway  of  Canada,  because  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay  the  deficiency  of  ;^5o,coo  or  ;^i 00,000 
involved  in  its  operation,  for  the  sake  of  the  consolida- 
tion which  it  has  given  to  the  Dominion,  and  the 
unmeasured  benefit  which  it  confers  on  immense  dis- 
tricts and  large  populations  which  would  otherwise 
be  singularly  isolated,  socially  and  commercially,  from 
the  rest  of  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Once  more,  speaking  in  disparagement  of  the  same 
railway  as  a  military  route,  Mr.  Smith  says:  'At  the  time 
when  the  Intercolonial  was  projected,  the  two  British 
officers  of  artillery,  whose  pamphlet  has  been  already 
cited,  pointed  out  that  the  line  would  be  fatally  liable 
to  snow  blocks.     It  would  be  awkward  if,  at  a  crisis 
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like  that  of  the  Great  Mutiny,  or  that  of  a  Russian 
invasion  in  India,  the  reinforcements  were  blockaded 
by  snow  in  the  wilderness  between  Halifax  and 
Quebec'  What  can  we  think  of  a  writer  who  claims 
to  be  fair,  and  yet  parades  as  authorities  two  young 
gentlemen  whose  haphazard  forecast  has  been  belied 
by  twenty  years  of  actual  working  experience  ?  So 
I  u'  from  being  'fatally'  liable  to  snow  block,  the  Inter- 
colonial is  operated  during  the  two  or  three  months 
of  deep  snow  with  less  risk  of  delay  than  is  incurred 
every  dr.y  of  the  year  by  ships  passing  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  other  most  available  route  in  an  Indian 
Crisis.  It  has  been  my  own  lot  to  suffer  a  longer 
detention  on  a  stca'nship  at  Ismailia,  a  detention 
accepted  by  the  ship's  officers  as  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  experience,  than  I  can  remember  having  met 
with  in  many  years'  experience  of  the  Intercolonial. 

When  Mr.  Smith  tarns  from  the  Intercolonial,  which 
does  not  pay,  to  the  Canada  Pacific,  which  does,  we 
find  no  improvement  in  fairness  of  statement.  Of  the 
Canada  Pacific  he  says :  '  The  fact  is  constantly  over- 
looked in  vaunting  the  importance  of  this  line  to  the 
Empire,  that  its  Eastern  section  passes  through  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  would,  of  course,  be  closed  to 
troops  in  case  of  war  with  any  power  at  peace  with  the 
United  States.'  In  a  note  it  is  added  :  '  The  Quarterly 
Rcviczu,  for  example,  spoke  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  as  running  from  "  start  to  finish  "  over  British 
ground,  though  the  line  was  at  that  very  moment 
applying  for  bonding  privileges  to  the  Government  of 
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the  United  States.'  This  is  evidently  a  dchberatc 
.statement.  What  are  the  facts?  During  the  months 
of  open  navigation  Montreal  is  the  water  terminus  of 
the  Canada  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  only  point  from 
which  transfers  would  be  made  across  the  continent. 
I'^om  Montreal  to  Vancouver,  that  is,  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  from  '  start  to  finish,'  the  line  is  entirely  on 
l^ritish  soil.  Connection  further  east  with  the  winter 
ports  of  Halifax  and  St.  John,  has  from  the  first 
been  made  by  means  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Intercolonial  lines,  the  route  yet  from  '  start  to  finish ' 
running  over  British  territory  alone.  From  the  St. 
Lawrence  there  is  even  the  alternative  of  a  double 
route  to  the  sea  coast,  one  down  the  St.  John  valley, 
chiefly  owned  and  controlled,  I  think,  by  the  Canada 
Pacific,  the  other  along  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
while  a  third  has  been  projected  by  the  Grand  Trunk, 
the  rival  of  the  Canada  Pacific,  through  the  heart  of 
New  Brunswick.  Only  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the 
Canada  Pacific,  to  save  distance,  built  still  another 
line  from  Montreal  eastward  to  make  connection  with 
the  Intercolonial,  and  it  is  on  the  ground  that  a  portion 
of  this  third  line  passes  through  the  State  of  Maine 
that  Mr.  Smith  informs  English  people  that  Canada's 
trans-continental  railway  '  would,  of  course,  be  closed 
to  troops  in  case  of  war  with  any  power  at  peace  with 
the  United  States.'  Whether  this  statement,  made  in 
a  very  critical  point  of  Mr.  Smith's  argument,  is  a 
suppressio  veri  or  snggcstio  falsi,  I  leave  others  to 
decide.     On  which  side  is  the  correct  statement  of 
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facts  I  can  safely  leave  to  the  adjudication  of  the 
Canadian  reader,  the  Canadian  press,  or  of  any 
person  who  has  access  to  a  good  railway  map  of  the 
Dominion.  So  flagrant  seems  to  me  the  distortion  of 
fact  that  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  Mr. 
Smith  was  not  testing  the  limits  of  that  English 
ignorance  of  colonial  matters  of  which  he  makes  much 
in  another  part  of  his  volume. 

I  must  quote  once  more :  '  In  opening  a  trade 
among  the  provinces,  a  natural  trade  at  least,  these 
inter-provincial  railroads  have  failed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  provinces  have  hardly  any  products 
to  exchange  with  each  other,  and  that  means  of 
conveyance  are  futile  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
conveyed.'  The  answer  to  this  may  be  put  into 
a  question  which  business  men  will  appreciate  even  if 
an  author  in  his  study  at  Toronto  does  not.  Why  is 
it,  if  there  is  nothing  to  be  conveyed  between  the 
provinces,  that,  in  addition  to  the  Intercolonial,  two 
competing  lines  have  already  been  constructed  and  a 
third  projected,  all  on  purely  business  principles,  to 
unite  the  maritime  provinces  to  those  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence ? 

In  his  excessive  eagerness  to  make  points,  Mr. 
Smith  exposes  himself  to  no  slight  suspicion  of  a  wil- 
lingness to  open  up  unnecessarily,  if  not  maliciously, 
old  sores  between  the  mother-land  and  the  colony. 
He  says  :  '  That  in  all  diplomatic  questions  with  the 
United  States  the  interest  of  Canada  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Imperial  exigency  of  keeping  peace  with 
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the   Americans  is  the  constant   theme   of  Canadian 

complaint Uy  the  treaty  of  ijiS;^,  confirminjj 

the  inde[)entlence  of  the  United  States,  En<;hind  not 
only  resigned  the  territory  claimed  by  each  State  of 
the  Union  severally,  but  abandoned  to  the  general 
government  immense  territories  "  unsettled,  unex- 
plored, and  unknown." '  After  explaining  that  this 
was  partly  due  to  ignorance,  he  continues  :  '  This  is 
the  beginning  of  a  long  and  uniform  story,  in  the 
course  of  which  not  only  great  tracts  of  territory,  but 
geographical  unity  has  been  lost.  To  understand  how 
deeply  this  iron  has  entered  into  the  Canadian  soul, 
the  Englishman  must  turn  to  his  map  and  mark  out 
how  much  of  geographical  compactness,  of  military 
security,  and  of  commercial  convenience  was  lost  when 
Britain  gave  up  Maine.  ...  A  large  portion  of  Min- 
nesota, Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  Canada 
also  thinks  she  has  wrongfully  lost.  These  are  causes 
of  discontent ;  discontent  may  one  day  breed  disaffec- 
tion ;  disaffection  may  lead  to  another  calamitous 
rupture ;  and  instead  of  going  forth  into  the  world 
when  the  hour  of  maturity  has  arrived  with  the 
parent's  blessing,  the  child  may  turn  in  anger  from 
the  parental  door,' 

To  conjure  up  these  historic  mistakes  as  the  cause 
of  a  possible  national  rupture  will  only  raise  a  smile 
in  Canada ;  upon  readers  outside  of  Canada  who  do 
not  understand  the  circumstances  the  passage  leaves 
a  false  impression.  That  mistakes  were  made  most 
people  agree ;  that  they  were  partly  due  to  the  ignor- 
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ancc  of  lui^lish  diploiiiatists  is  true;  but  Canadians 
must  admit  that  the)'  were  tUic  to  Canadian  ignorance 
as  well.  As  late  as  i  S74  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  the 
Dominion  on  a  public  platform  described  the  splendid 
wheat  areas  of  the  Xorth-Wcst  as  a  country  only 
fitted  to  be  the  home  of  tiie  wolf  and  the  bear. 
Amonij^  the  separate  and  unsympathetic  provinces, 
prior  to  confederation,  there  were  i^niorance  and  indif- 
ference as  well  as  amon^  luiijlish  statesmen.  I'A'ery 
intelligent  Canadian  now  knows  that  most  of  these 
mistakes  were  far  more  due  to  the  want  of  a  nexus 
between  the  Colony  and  the  J'mipire  which  would 
have  brought  colonial  knowledge  and  experience 
to  the  assistance  of  British  diplomacy.  lie  knows 
that  since  the  acceptance  of  this  assistance  as  a 
part  of  the  public  policy  of  Britain,  such  mistakes  can 
no  longer  occur,  as  the  Fishery  Award  at  Halifax  and 
the  Fishery  Treaty  at  Washington,  when  Canadian 
interests  were  represented  by  Canadians,  sufficiently 
testify  ;  as  the  Behring  Sea  negotiations  testify,  in 
which,  acting  upon  the  information  supplied  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  recognizing  the  justice  of 
the  case,  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
final  word  which  made  aggressive  diplomacy  pause 
and  submit  to  impartial  arbitration. 

'  Disintegration,  surely,  is  on  the  point  of  being 
complete,'  and  '  the  last  strand  of  political  connection 
is  worn  almost  to  the  last  thread,'  Mr.  Smith  exclaims, 
using  as  the  illustration  of  his  point  Newfoundland's 
claim  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  of  her  own  indc- 
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pcndcntly  of  Canada.  He  refuses  to  sec  what  others 
sec,  that  the  invitation  to  Newfoundland  to  have  her 
interests  directly  represented  in  the  arbitration  with 
France ;  the  fact  that  Canada  has  been  thus  repre- 
sented at  Halifax,  at  Washington,  in  the  I3ehring 
Sea  difficulties;  the  formal  introduction,  in  short,  of 
colonial  opinion  and  knowledge  into  national  diplo- 
macy, marks  the  creation  of  new  threads  of  con- 
nection, new  bonds  of  union,  which  promise  to  be 
permanent,  because  constructed  on  true  and  primary 
political  principles. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  fatal  flaw  in  Mr.  Smith's  discission 
of  the  Canadian  Question,  a  fatal  comment  on  his 
claim  to  have  '  done  his  best  to  take  his  readers  to  the 
heart  of  it  by  setting  the  whole  case  before  them,'  that 
he  makes  no  mention  of  this  decisive  change  in  national 
policy,  or  of  the  consequent  change  in  the  Canadian 
mind,  which,  if  not  reconciled  to  losses  in  the  past,  has 
no  reason  to  dread  them  in  the  future,  and  in  this 
confidence  is  content.  That  he  should  treat  as  present 
and  gravely  irritating,  grievances  which  have  become 
purely  historical,  is  unfair  and  misleading. 

If  the  difficulties  with  the  United  States  which  have 
arisen  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  are  not 
settled  amicably  and  justly,  it  will  not  be  from  any 
want  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  British  people  or 
Canadians.  Britain  and  Canada  agreed  to  a  settlement 
of  the  St  Lawrence  Fishery  Question  which  an  Ameri- 
can Democratic  President  and  Cabinet  accepted  as  fair. 
A  Republican  Senate  rejected  it  as  a  move  in  the  party 
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cjame,  and  has  preferred  to  leave  it  open  ever  since. 
Any  reader  of  the  correspondence  in  the  liehrinf]^  Sea 
Question  can  judge  for  himself  on  which  side  was  the 
.spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise.  Only  in  the  last 
resort  did  Lord  Salisbury  utter  the  warn inij  words  which 
seem  to  have  done  more  than  anythiiiL;  else  to  prei)are 
the  way  for  fair  adjudication  ui)on  the  points  at  issue. 
How  curiously  and  completely  Mr.  Smith  is  out  of 
touch  and  sympathy  with  the  organizing  i,  vements 
of  the  British  world  :  how  oddly  inconsistent  he  can 
be  even  while  pressing  his  own  theories  one  nv  two 
further  illustrations  will  suffice  to  show.  App:'.rciuly 
he  lool..-  ■  pon  Australian  I'Vlcration  as  a  step  in  the 
v'-ong  direction.  '  We  cannot  help  once  more  warning 
the  Australians  that  Federation  under  the  Elective 
system  involves  not  merely  the  union  of  the  several 
states  under  a  central  government  with  powers  superior 
to  them  all ;  but  the  creation  of  Federal  parties  with 
all  the  faction,  demagogism,  and  corruption  which 
party  conflicts  involve  over  a  new  field  and  on  a 
vastly  extended  scale.  It  is  surprising  how  little  this 
obvious  and  momentous  consideration  appears  to  he 
present  to  the  minds  of  statesmen  when  the  question 
of  Federation  is  discussed  \'  Warnings  like  this  are 
repeated.  Anxious  as  he  seems  to  be  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  American  continent  by  the  absorption  of 
Canada  into  the  United  States,  Mr.  Smith  would 
apparently  urge  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Queensland  to  avoid  even  the  example  of  Canadian 
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confederation  in  gaining  for  themselves  effective  unity, 
although  he  knows,  that  for  them  confederation  means 
the  freedom  of  the  continental  market  and  the  same 
breaking  down  of  tariff  walls  which  is  the  one  supreme 
bribe  he  has  to  offer  to  Canadians  in  exchange  for  the 
surrender  of  their  nationality.      Another  turn  of  the 
intellectual  wheel  and  even  American  unification  is 
forgotten  in  a  new  ideal  of  disintegration.     '  There  is 
no  reason  why  Ontario  should  not  be  a  nation  if  she 
were  minded  to  be  one.     Her  territory  is  compact. 
Her  population  is  already  as  large  as  that  of  Denmark, 
and  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  larger,  probably  as  large 
as  that  of  Switzerland ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  homo- 
geneous if  she  can  only  repress  French  encroachment 
on  her  eastern  bordf  r.     She  would  have  no  access  to 
the  sea  :  no  more  has  Switzerland,  Hungary,  or  Servia 
....   The  same  thing  might  have  been  said  with 
regard  to  the   maritime  Provinces — supposing  them 
to  have  formed  a  legislative  union — Quebec,  British 
Columbia,  or  the  North  West.     In  the  North  West, 
rating  its  cultivable  area  at  the  lowest,  there  would 
be  room  for  no  mean  nation.'     This  passage  may  ex- 
plain to  English  or  Australian  readers  why  Mr.  Smith 
has  no  acceptance  in  the  Dominion  as  the  prophet 
of  Canada's   political  future.     One  remembers  with 
astonishment  that  it  is  the  writer  of  these  lines  who, 
on  the  one  hand,  assures  Canadians  that  they  cannot 
resist  absorption  into  the  United  States,  and  who,  on 
the  other,  tells  the  advocates  of  British  unity  that 
they  arc  impracticable  dreamers. 
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After  this  it  docs  not  seem  surprising  to  find 
that  Mr.  Smith  himself  proceeds  to  knock  away  the 
foundations  on  which  his  own  argument  on  the  Cana- 
dian question  has  been  built  ?  These  foundations 
are  practically  two  in  number — the  fear  of  war  on 
the  American  continent  arising  from  irritation  at  the 
presence  of  Britain  there — and  the  necessity  for 
Canada  of  commercial  intercourse  with  her  own  con- 
tinent. These  arc  the  reasons  why  the  Empire  is  to 
be  disintegrated,  and  Canada  is  to  seek  a  new  national 
connection. 

Following  upon  this  wc  read  :  '  Of  conquest  there 
is  absolutely  no  thought.  The  Southern  violence 
and  the  Western  lawlessness  which  forced  the  Union 
into  the  war  of  J  812  arc  things  of  the  past.  The 
American  people  could  not  now  be  brought  to  invade 
the  homes  of  an  unoffending  neighbour.  They 
have  no  craving  for  more  territory.  They  know  that 
while  a  despot  who  annexes  may  govern  through  a 
viceroy  with  a  strong  hand,  a  republic  which  annexes 
must  incorporate,  and  would  only  weaken  itself  by 
incorporating  disaffection.  The  special  reason  for 
wishing  to  bring  Canada  at  once  into  the  Union,  that 
she  might  help  to  balance  the  Slave  Power,  has  with 
the  Slave  Power  departed.  So  far  as  the  Americans 
are  concerned,  Canada  is  absolute  mistress  of  her  own 
destiny.' 

Canada,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Smith's  later  opinion,  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  war  with  the  United  States. 

Once  morc.discussing  the  M'^Kinley  tariff,  we  read : — 
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'  However,  the  manifest  faults  of  the  measure,  com- 
bined with  the  enormous  waste  of  public  money 
incurred  in  baling  out  surplus  revenue  to  avert  a 
reform  of  the  tariff,  have  proved  too  much  for  the 
superstition  or  the  sufferance  of  the  American  people. 
Symptoms  of  a  change  of  opinion  had  even  before 
appeared.  New  England  is  now  praying  for  free  ad- 
mission of  raw  materials.  The  Republican  party  in 
the  United  States  is  the  war  party,  kept  on  foot  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  the  war  tariff  in  the  interest 
of  the  protected  manufactures.  It  has  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  retain  power  and  to  rivet  its  policy  on  the 
nation  by  means  which  have  estranged  from  it  the 
best  of  its  supporters ;  but  in  the  late  elections  it  has 
received  a  signal,  and  probably  decisive  overthrow. 
What  all  the  preachings  of  economic  science  were 
powerless  to  effect  has  been  brought  about  at  last  by 
the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  duties  as  revenue.  A  new  commercial  era  has 
apparently  dawned  for  the  United  States,  and  the 
lead  of  the  United  States  will  be  followed  in  time  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.' 

This  means,  if  words  mean  anything,  that  in  Mr. 
Smith's  opinion,  the  United  States  are  soon  to  throw 
open  their  markets  to  the  world,  and  so,  without 
political  humiliation,  Canada  will  have  the  commercial 
freedom  of  her  own  continent.  One  asks  why  '  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  Question '  was  ever  written. 

An  explanation  may  perhaps  be  found.  Mr.  Smith 
quotes  (page  247)  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  opinion  that 
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the  North  American  colonies  are  useless  and  danger- 
ous possessions  for  Britain,  and  thus  goes  on  to 
remark :  '  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  written  in 
1852  and  that  since  that  time  we  have  had  new 
lights.  Some  persons  have  had  new  lights,  but  those 
who  have  not  are  no  more  unpatriotic  in  saying  that 
the  possession  and  its  uses  are  as  dust  in  the  balance 
compared  with  its  evil  contingencies  than  was  Sir 
Henry  Taylor.'  That  is  to  say,  though  within  the 
last  half  century  the  relations  of  the  empire  have 
absolutely  changed,  though  the  safety  of  its  enor- 
mously multiplied  commerce  has  come  to  depend  on 
steam  and  coaling  stations  in  every  corner  of  the 
world,  though  the  colonies  have  become  great  self- 
governing  and  self-sustaining  communities,  though 
the  world  has  been  recreated  by  steam  and  electricity, 
Mr.  Smith  frankly  admits  that  these  facts  have  given 
him  no  '  new  lights  '  on  questions  of  empire.  He  is 
living  among  the  memories  of  the  past ;  he  devotes 
himself  to  the  task  of  maintaining  a  theory  based 
upon  facts  which  have  become  fossilized  under  the 
drift  of  half  a  century  of  extraordinary  change.  Even 
if  we  arc  prepared  in  such  a  case  to  admit  his 
sincerity,  we  have  a  right  from  the  outset  to  challenge 
any  claim  to  adequacy  of  treatment  or  correctness  of 
judgment. 

One  more  criticism  of  Ikitish  Federation  may  be 
referred  to  as  illustrating  the  inconsistency  in  argu- 
ment of  which  a  clever  writer  is  capable  : — 

*  Are  the  negroes  of  the  West    Indies   to   be   in- 
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eluded?  Is  Ouashee  to  vote  on  imperial  policy?' 
says  Mr.  Smith,  in  fine  scorn  of  the  British  federa- 
tionist,  who  doubtless  has  no  special  fear  or  thought 
about  a  carefully  restricted  and  controlled  coloured 
vote  in  a  few  scattered  colonies  :  a  vote  which  in  the 
aggregate  represents  not  more  than  a  very  minute 
fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  enfranchised  citizen- 
ship of  the  Empire.  Strangely  out  of  place,  however, 
does  this  scorn  seem  when  we  find  the  same  pages 
embody  an  argument  for  Canadians  throwing  in  their 
political  lot  with  a  Republic  where  the  Ouashee  vote, 
unconditionally  and  irrevocably  granted,  will  far  out- 
weigh their  own  ;  where  it  will  become  enormously 
influential  as  soon  as  the  free  exercise  is  permitted  of 
the  rights  granted  by  constitutional  law,  as,  one 
wouki  think,  must  ultimately  be  the  case  in  a  country 
which  claims  to  give  exceptional  political  freedom. 
Equally  inconsistent  docs  it  seem  when  placed  beside 
the  romantic  political  enterprize  to  which  Mr.  Smith 
would  commit  Canadians.  He  says,  '  The  native 
American  element  in  which  the  tradition  of  self- 
government  resides  is  hard-pressed  by  the  foreign 
element  untrained  to  self-government,  and  stands  in 
need  of  the  reinforcement  which  the  entrance  of 
Canada  into  the  Union  would  bring  it '.'  Nay,  more, 
Mr.  Smith  wishes  Canada  to  enter  the  Union  for 
Britain's  sake,  that  she  may  '  neutralize  the  votes  of 
her  enemies  -.'     Does  he  reflect  that  if  the  Canadian 

'  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question,  p.  274. 
^  Idem,  p.  269. 
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vote  chanced  to  be  barely  insufficient  to  neutralize 
the  votes  of  Britain's  enemies,  Canada  would,  as  1 
have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  be  constitutionally  forced 
into  active  hostility  to  the  mother-land  ?  The  path 
which  he  points  out  has  on  it  possible  natural  dis- 
honour from  which  Canadians  will  instinctively  shrink. 
They  will  prefer  to  retain  the  right  to  neutralize  the 
influence  of  Britain's  enemies,  if  the  necessity  arise, 
by  other  means,  such  as  they  have  found  effective 
before. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


Australia. 
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I  HAVE  been  able  to  speak  of  Canada  as  a  unit;  as 
already  ripe  for  the  next  stage  in  its  political  develop- 
ment ;  and  of  its  people  as  practically  familiar  with 
the  application  of  the  Federal  principle.  The  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  which,  taken  together,  come  next  to 
Canada  in  size  and  population,  have  not  reached  this 
point,  but  are  struggling  towards  it.  Yielding  to 
what  appears  to  be  the  general  tendency  of  modern 
political  development,  and  following  the  example  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Australian  people 
are  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  local  federation. 
With  two  great  precedents  to  guide  them  the  task 
might  seem  an  easy  one.  But  they  meet  with  the 
old  difficulty  in  learning  the  art  of  give  and  take  ; 
in  overcoming  the  same  narrow  but  often  sincere 
spirit  of  provincialism  which  obstructed  the  adoption 
of  a  federal  system  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  spirit  which  will  have  to  be  met  and  over- 
come in  working  out  any  system  of  British  unity. 
It  is,  however,  a  significant  and  hopeful  fact  that 
the  growth  of  the  individual  colonies  has  inspired 
in  all  the  best  minds  the  aspiration  for  some  larger 
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Australian  patriotism  than  any  single  colony  can 
give.  The  problem  of  federating  Australia  presents 
some  features  different  from  those  met  with  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  whole  territory  of 
a  vast  continent  is  divided  among  five  colonies,  each 
of  which  has  therefore  in  area  the  proportions  of  an 
empire  or  kingdom,  and  far  exceeds  in  size  the  states 
of  the  American  Union  or  the  provinces  of  Canada. 
Each  has  a  sea  frontage  of  its  own,  and  is  thus  in- 
dependent of  all  others  for  external  communication. 
These  divisions,  again,  have  grown  up  under  a 
sy.stem  of  what  may  be  called  state  socialism.  The 
government  of  each  colony  takes  the  chief  part  in 
developing  its  resources,  by  the  construction  of  Rail- 
v/ays,  irrigation  systems  and  other  public  works, 
involving  the  creation  of  large  public  debts.  Thus 
immense  importance  has  been  given  to  the  functions 
of  the  individual  colony,  functions  which  the  colony 
would  be  unwilling  to  resign,  and  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  rash  to  undertake. 

I  mention  these  new  features  and  difficulties, 
because  in  dealing  with  them  new  light  will  be 
thrown  on  federal  problems.  PZach  accomplished 
federation  makes  more  clear  the  steps  by  which  the 
next  and  higher  one  is  to  be  attained,  and  the 
principles  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  three  insular 
divisions  of  the  Australasian  colonies  separately,  but 
it  is  in  regarding  them  as  a  whole  that  wc  get  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  great   place   which   they  hold 
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and  may  continue  to  hold  in  the  Empire.  Their 
populations  arc,  and  will  continue  to  be,  more  purely 
British  than  any  countries  yet  occupied  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  people.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants, 
whether  born  in  the  colonics  or  in  the  mother-land, 
are  British.  There  is  here  nothin^^  to  parallel  the 
elimination  of  the  Ancflo-Saxon  element  which  is 
taking  place  so  rapidl}'  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  French  province,  with  its  individual  lines  of 
development,  as  in  Canada.  There  is  no  large 
Dutch  element,  as  in  South  Africa.  The  coloured 
population  which  may  be  found  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  tropical  north,  will  be  strictly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  necessities  of  British  development, 
and  there  will  never  be  in  Australia,  as  there  is  in 
the  United  States,  an  immense  coloured  vote  to 
confuse  national  politics.  As  a  base  of  maritime 
power  the  Australasian  colonies  manifestly  furnish  to 
the  nation  of  which  they  are  a  part  an  opportunity  for 
maintaining  a  supreme  and  indisputable  control  over 
a  vast  area  of  the  southern  seas.  Their  harbours, 
some  of  which  arc  amongst  the  most  capacious  in  the 
world  are  yet  for  the  most  part  capable  of  .secure 
defence.  Several  are  already  supplied  with  docks, 
spacious  enough  to  admit  for  repair  the  largest  ships 
afloat.  The  more  important  are  already  strongly 
fortified.  Melbourne  is  pronounced  by  competent 
authorities  to  be  one  of  the  best  defended  ports  in 
the  Empire.  In  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  great  neighbouring  coal 
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deposits  increase  the  value  of  the  harbours  as  stations 
for  either  carrying  on  or  protectin<T  trade.  Still  more 
important,  thc)'  have  bcliind  them  threat  and  in- 
creasing populations,  capable  of  supplying  adequate 
means  of  local  defence.  It  is  manifest  that  such 
colonies  may  be  a  great  element  of  strength  in  any 
nation,  and  especially  in  one  which  chiefly  depends 
for  security  on  naval  power.  Along  with  South  Africa 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  they  complete  what  I 
have  before  called  the  quadrilateral  of  maritime  position 
which  in  thc  Northern  Hemisphere  is  represented  by 
the  United  Kingdom  itself  and  Canada,  with  the 
commanding  outlook  of  the  latter  upon  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans.  Australasia  and  South  Africa, 
however,  projected  as  they  are  far  into  the  water 
hemisphere  of  thc  globe,  give  a  far  more  complete 
monoply  of  naval  position  than  do  the  northern 
angles  of  this  quadrilateral.  A  great  sea  power  en- 
joying the  right  to  their  exclusive  use  would  in  any 
conflict  have  an  immeasurable  advantage  in  main- 
taining command  of  the  ocean. 

The  facts  which  indicate  the  industrial  relation  of 
Australasia  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  are  scarcely  less 
significant  than  those  connected  with  naval  position. 

In  the  production  of  one  great  article  of  manufac- 
ture, wool,  it  easily  leads  the  world,  both  in  respect 
of  quantity  and  quality.  In  its  singular  adaptation 
for  pastoral  pursuits  it  seems  thc  natural  complement 
of  a  great  manufacturing  country  like  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  of  a  cold  country  like  Canada.     Its 
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capacity  for  supplying  meat  as  well  as  wool  to  the 
Llnitcd  Kingdom  has  increased  greatly  during  the 
last  few  }'ears  and  appears  capable  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion. 

The  production  of  gold,  amounting  to  more  than 
;{^300,ooo,ooo  in  less  than  fifty  years ;  of  silver, 
copper,  tin  and  other  metals,  which  in  vast  quantities 
find  their  chief  market  in  Great  Britain,  indicate 
another  important  line  of  connection  with  British 
industry.  In  proportion  to  population  the  Australa- 
sian colonies  take  from  Great  Britain  more  than  any 
other  countries  in  the  world  ;  they  are  able  to  do  so 
because  they  sell  to  her  more  than  any  other  countries. 
Without  precise  figures  to  justify  the  assertion  one 
is  yet  quite  safe  in  saying  that  no  two  states  in  the 
American  Union,  even  those  lying  most  closely 
together,  have  such  proportionately  large  trade  rela- 
tions with  each  other  as  have  the  Australasian 
colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom,  situated  at  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  globe. 

Australia's  apparent  isolation  has  suggested  to 
many  the  possibility  and  expediency  of  her  aiming 
at  an  independent  national  life.  A  little  study  of  her 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  shows  that  her 
isolation,  at  any  rate,  is  purely  imaginary.  If  the 
first  glance  leads  us  to  think  that  the  colonies  most 
remote  from  Britain  are  likely  to  have  the  least 
connection  with  her,  facts  soon  show  us  that  they 
really  have  the  closest  of  all.  There  is  a  very  plain 
argument  which  goes  to  prove  that   distance  under 
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the  conditions  of  modern  commerce,  produces  a 
y;reater  community  of  interest  than  contiguity.  In 
Canada  I  have  put  historical  bias  in  the  fore-front  of 
the  factors  determining  towards  national  unity,  a  bias 
so  strong  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  it  seems 
likely  to  defy  any  geographical  c«.  asiderations  which 
oppose  it,  and  to  force  even  comiricrcial  relations,  to 
some  extent,  if  need  be,  into  ics  own  direction.  In 
Australia  the  prior  place  must  be  given  to  geographical 
situation  and  its  influence  upon  commercial  relation- 
ship. In  her  interests  and  connections  Australia  is, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  European  and  Asiatic. 
Four-fifths  at  least  of  all  her  external  commerce  is 
with  Britain  or  with  European  countries  chiefly 
through  Britain.  This  trade  passes  along  waterways 
the  safety  of  which  depends  upon  the  movements 
of  European  powers.  It  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  people.  A  trade  at  present 
small  but  prospectively  great  in  the  Indian  and  China 
seas  gives  Australia  a  deep  interest  in  Asiatic 
questions. 

An  able  Australian  writer  lately  said  in  the  Timcs^ 
'  Australia  is  one  of  the  least  self-contained  countries 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  wonderful  producer  of  raw 
material.  But  it  must  trade  off  this  raw  material.  .  . 
A  dozen  big  ''  stations  "  would  supply  wool  enough 
to  clothe  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Australia. 
How  is  the  big  remainder,  almost  the  whole,  to  be 
disposed  of?  We  must  sell  it  in  the  other  Hemi- 
sphere.   VVc  have  no  choice.  .  .  .The  fact  is  we  cannot 
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produce  all  vvc  want  to  consume,  and  we  cannot 
consume  all  that  wc  can  easily  produce.  .  .  We  must 
sell  our  surplus  abroad.  It  would  not  be  worth  while 
disturbiiit,^  the  deposit  at  Broken  Hill  only  to  i)ack 
away  millions  of  silver  coins  in  vaults.'  He  goes  on 
to  say:  '  ICngland  could  do  without  Australia  better 
than  Australia  could  do  without  iMigland.  The  one 
imaginable  event  would  mean  something  like  ruin  ; 
the  other,  only  disaster.  England's  prosperity  is 
rooted  in  many  countries,  in  so  many  that  she 
is  always  able  to  turn  a  brave  face  in  any  single 
direction.' 

heading  merchants  and  financiers  of  Australia  have 
said  to  me  that  six  months  stoppage  of  the  iMiglish 
trade  would  mean  the  closing  up  of  three-fourths 
of  the  commercial  and  financial  houses  of  the  country. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  this  trade  every  day  in- 
creases the  importance  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  routes,  the  two  channels  along 
which  Australian  commerce  chiefly  flows.  Another 
field  for  trade  is  opening  up  in  the  China  seas  and 
in  India.  For  a  people  thus  related  to  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  the  Eastern  Question,  with  all  that 
it  involves,  has  a  deep  and  permanent  interest.  The 
question  of  whether  Great  Britain  or  Russia  is  in 
India  and  holds  command  of  Indian  waters  is  vital 
to  Australia's  position  in  the  Southern  seas. 

On  this  point  the  McUwitrnc  Age  not  long  since 
said  :  '  The  growth  of  Australia  into  a  nation  will 
bring  with  it  the  burdens  of  a  nation,  among  which 
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the  burden  of  foreign  relations  is  the  worst,  especially 
if  the  relationship  concerns  a  hostile  [jower.  Austra- 
lia is  already  concerned  in  the  Russian  advance  on 
India.  .  .  The  possession  of  the  Indian  seaboard 
means  so  much  to  the  safety  of  these  colonies  that 
the  mere  mention  of  it  is  sufficient  to  awaken  atten- 
tion on  the  subject :  for  if  the  peace  of  Australia 
demands  that  foreign  nations  hhall  not  post  them- 
selves in  the  Pacific,  still  more  vital  is  it  that  Kussian 
guns  shall  -vA  point  over  the  Indian  (jcean,  or 
Russian  crui  jrs  gather  in  Indian  harbours.  .  .  Aus- 
tralia shares  in  the  danger,  and  is  interested  in 
meeting  it,  whether  from  the  Imperial  or  the  local 
point  of  view.  J  wen  as  an  independent  state,  Aus- 
tralia could  not  afford  to  agree  to  an  occupation  of 
India  by  Russia  ;  in  fact,  our  danger  would  be  all  the 
greater.  If  the  Russians  reach  the  sea-front  the 
menace  to  Australia  will  be  intolerable,  and  Australia 
has  its  own  interest  in  preventing  this.  The  defence 
of  Australia  begins  on  the  hills  outside  Herat,  and 
there  already  the  attack  has  begun.'  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  quote  an  Australian  opinion  upon  this  point 
to  giving  my  own. 

But  even  the  questions  connected  with  the  trtid<; 
routes  and  India  do  not  exhaust  the  luu'opcan 
interests  of  Australia.  She  has  Germany  and  France 
at  her  doors,  the  one  in  New  Guinea  and  the  other 
at  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides.  With 
both  she  has  had  irritating  points  of  difference  and 
to  the  presence  of  both  in  the  Pacific  she  objects. 
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riu'  ncmU'ss  ol  ihr  );Hi»t  l)ulrh  rolonus  of  |mv;i  jiikI 
llu"  n«M'}jhh(M>n'ii|«  isliiiwls  i'l  utM  now  .1  Miiltjcil  nl 
.ui\irt\.  lull  '-houltl  Ihr  roinsi'  n|  I'liinptiin  |i<tlili('i 
I'vtM  lo.ul  to  tlu'  ahsoiplion  ol  llolliiiid  Ity  <  irmiimv. 
.ui  .>j>j>.p*M\tly  nol  nnpnssihlr  i  ontinj;('iU'\-.  \\\v  \)\\\{\\ 
rolot^ics  woiiKl  l»(M  omr  nioic  MiinuM  Iju  tors  in  Aiis- 
ti.ilasi.m  .ilVaits.  lor  a  \\\i\\i  l',uro|)(Mii  na\al  .md 
inilitaiN  pow  (M  wahiM  rotitidl  a  nali\r  |)n|uilalii»n 
\\lu\h  lunulxMs  .!o.oov\ooo,  inhalMliiu;  i'.Iands  \vhi<  li 
sl\\i»h  aloni;  ami  lio  rluM"  to  the  iminliahilnl  sitlc 
ol  Avistialia.  I  ho  present  ahlc  admim'strator  ol 
Now  (Juinoa.  Sir  William  M'(iH"!;or.  who  ha-,  loii}; 
\\\m\c  a  .s|K\:ial  st\ul\-  ol  tlu-  political  u^lations  ol  Ihr 
l\uilio.  expressed  to  tui'  his  opinion  that  Aiistralasi.m 
iMdepei\dene(\  with  the  eonsetiuent  withdrawal  ol" 
l>ritain':>  pi\Ueeti(MK  wonKl  .diuosl  I'e'.  ,iinl\'  ti'snlt  in 
I'teneh  and  (itMinan  elToits  (o  seeure  positions  in 
Auslral.i'^ia  at  the  expensi"  olthe  eolonies. 

The  del'enee  ot"  her  sea-borne  eointnerei\  ;;natrr 
in  pro]uMtiv>n  {o  pi>piilativ»n.  as  has  been  said,  th.in 
thai  ot"  any  v>lher  eountr\-  in  the  worhl.  tnust  alwa\-s 
be  a  toreniost  thought  in  the  Australian  mind.  On 
the  conditions  which  will  render  that  delence  seinte 
tnililary  authorities  are  practically  ai;reed.  Speakini; 
ot"  the  i;reat  naval  stations  which  commaiul  tiic 
principal  trade  routes,  Major  liencral  Sir  Hcvan 
Kdwardes  said  alter  his  late  carelul  study  ot  Austra- 
lian dctence :  'It  will  thus  be  seen  how  mutually 
dependent  ti^^  scattered  parts  o\'  the  lunpirc  must 
necessarily  be.     The  mother-country  in    maintaining 
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Once  iiioic,  China,  with  its  population  or4oo,GOo,ooo, 
is  a  close  nei^dihour  to  yXnstr.iIia  with  its  4,000,000. 
Only  narrow  seas  separate  them.  1  he  decisive  objec- 
tion felt  in  every  part  of  Australia  to  the  immigration 
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of  Chinese,  and  the  steps  taken  to  prevent  it,  point  to 
relations  which  might  easily  lead  to  serious  rupture 
between    the   two  countries.       I    have   heard   sober- 
minded  Australians,  including  cabinet  ministers,  affirm 
that   for  a   long    time    to    come    Australia   of    itself 
would  be  absolutely  powerless  to  offer  any  adequate 
resistance    to    an    irritated    China    if   she    used    her 
considerable   fleet   for   the  annoyance    of  Australian 
commerce,  or  if  she  chose  to  flood  with  a  Mongolian 
population  the  vast  unoccupied  areas  of  the  North 
and  West  coasts  of  the  continent,  which  are  incapable 
of  defence   by  land   forces  from  the  colonies.     The 
idea  is  sometimes  brought  forward  in  Australia  that 
England's  desire  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  China, 
and  Australia's  resolution  to  prevent  a  large  Chinese 
immigration,    bring    Imperial   and    colonial    interests 
into    hopeless   conflict   on    a    fundamental   point   of 
policy.     On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  fairly  (jues- 
tioned    whether    Australia,    without    the    weight    of 
British  influence  and  the  strength  of  British  ironcLads 
behind  her,  would  have  escaped  serious  consequences 
through  her  impulsive  action  in  denying  international 
rights  to  Chinamen.     But  leaving  aside  this  question, 
it  is  still  clear  that  so  long  as  China  is  a  naval  power 
of  considerable  strength  in  seas  frequented  by  Aus- 
tralian   commerce,   so   long  Australia   cannot  forget 
her  existence  and  neighbourhood.     An  independent 
Australia  would    be   compelled   at    once  to  develop 
a   navy  equal   at  least   to  that  which  she   meets  in 
those  seas,  otherwise  she  would   have  no  means   of 
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checking  or  chastising  the  insolence  of  the  meanest 
Chinese  junk  which  interfered  with  Australian  trade 
or  attacked  an  Australian  ship. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  Australia's  position  is  far 
from  being  one  of  isolation.  Conditions  more  different 
from  those  under  which  the-  United  States  started 
upon  their  career  of  independence  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  Almost  the  last  act  of  Ikitain  before  the 
Revolution  was  to  crush  the  only  other  I^Luropean 
power  which  had  a  footing  in  America,  and  might 
prove  a  menace  to  the  colonies.  Wolfe  won  at  Quebec 
in  1759  -and  Independence  was  declared  in  i77<^. 
From  17H9  till  iHj 5  the  whole  of  Europe  was  plunged 
in  strife  so  desperate  that  the  United  States  were 
left  free  to  work  out  their  own  development  as  no 
nation  had  ever  been  left  to  do  so  before.  Neverthe- 
less the  short  war  of  J  Hi  2  ruined  American  commerce, 
paralyzed  industry,  and  closed  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  American  business  houses.  It  showed  that 
isolation  and  an  ability  to  ward  off  actual  invasion 
did  not  give  immunity  from  the  calamities  of  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  two  inferences,  most  mis- 
leading when  applied  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  British  world,  arc  constantly  drawn  from  the 
results  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  growth 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  because  Britain's  power  in  the 
world  was  not  seriously  affected  by  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies,  it  is  supposed  that  she  would 
suffer  as  little  from  the  loss  of  those  which  she  now 
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possesses.  No  inference  could  be  more  mistaken. 
When  the  American  colonies  were  gone,  there  still 
remained  space  in  which  a  new  colonial  empire 
could  be  founded  ;  there  was  still  room  to  find  bases 
of  maritime  power  and  commercial  influence  on  all 
the  great  oceans,  and  in  both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Hemispheres.  England  at  once  found  it 
necessary  to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity.  There 
is  no  chance  left  now  to  found  a  third  colonial  empire. 
The  other  nations  of  Europe,  finding  out  too  late  for 
themselves  the  advantage  which  England  had  gained, 
have  appropriated  what  small  portions  were  open  for 
their  occupation. 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  have  in  the 
course  of  a  century  grown  into  a  world-power  of  the 
first  magnitude  tends  to  mislead  the  imagination  in 
forecasting:  the  future  of  the  colonies.  Let  Canada 
and  Australia,  it  is  thought,  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  the  history  of  the  United  States  will 
be  repeated  ;  their  greatness  equalled  in  each  case. 
Many  circumstances  unite  to  make  such  a  result 
impossible. 

First,  the  physical  conditions  of  the  countries  them- 
selves. A  Canadian  who  has  made  some  study  of 
Australia  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  express  frankly 
his  conviction  that  neither  country  can  possibly  look 
forward  to  anything  that  will  for  a  moment  compare 
with  the  extraordinary  increment  of  population  in  the 
United  States.  He  may  add  that  to  him  this  is  a 
subject  for  congratulation,  rather  than  regret. 
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Delightful  as  are  Canadian  homes,  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  Canadian  life  to  those  who  understand 
and  have  been  brought  up  among  them,  or  to  those 
who  come  from  a  similar  climate,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  long  winter,  the  short  summer,  and  the 
necessity  which  both  impose  for  strenuous  exertion, 
render  the  country  unattractive  to  vast  masses  of 
those  emigrants  of  less  stamina  who  pass  so  freely 
into  parts  of  the  United  States.  We  may  fairly  hope 
that  in  the  long  run  the  race  advantage  of  the  slower 
growth  will  be  great,  and  an  abundant  recompense 
for  the  less  rapid  increase  of  population. 

Ch'mate  is,  in  fact,  the  controlling  element  in  a  per- 
sistent process  of  natural  selection.  It  excludes  the 
negro  from  being  any  considerable  factor  in  the  popu- 
lation. The  Italian  organ-grinder  and  all  his  kind  flee 
southward  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Only  on  the 
Pacific  coast  does  the  Chinaman  find  a  congenial  home. 
Cities  like  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  or  New 
Orleans  attract  even  the  vagrant  population  of  Italy 
and  other  countries  of  Southern  Europe  :  Canada,  to 
her  own  ultimate  advantage,  repels  it.  Canada  will 
belong  to  the  sturdy  races  of  the  North — Saxon  and 
Celt,  Scandinavian,  Dane  and  Northern  German, 
fighting  their  way  under  conditions  sometimes  rather 
more  severe  than  those  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  in  their  old  homes.  Selection  implies 
less  rapid  increment ;  quality  is  balanced  against 
quantity. 

The  obstacles  to  rapid  growth  which  Canada  finds 
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in  northern  cold  Australia  meets  with  in  southern 
heat,  in  a  continental  configuration  which  deprives 
the  country  of  an  adequate  river  system,  and  in 
isolation  from  European  centres  of  emigration. 

The  geography  of  the  continent  presents  features 
which  must  be  considered  in  forecasting  the  future  of 
the  country.  We  often  sec  elaborate  calculations, 
based  upon  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  which  are  intended  to  prove  that  a  rapid  incre- 
ment of  po[)ulation,  parallel  to  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  United  States,  may  be  anticipated.  I 
found  that  more  prudent  thinkers  in  Australia  reject 
such  estimates  as  utterly  fallacious  on  merely  physical 
grounds,  and  facts  support  this  different  view.  With 
a  circumference  of  about  8000,  and  a  diameter  of 
more  than  2000  miles,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Australia 
can  ever  have  a  great  city  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea-shore.  If  I^roken  Hill  be 
quoted  as  an  exception,  it  would  seem  to  confirm 
rather  than  weaken  this  view.  A  large  output  of 
silver,  amounting  already  to  many  tons  per  week, 
has  attracted  to  the  spot  and  supports  a  population 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  people.  But  even 
the  presence  of  so  large  a  population  has  not  led  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  almost  every  article  of 
food  is  brought  from  a  distance,  while  a  supply  of 
■,i  iter  itself  is  only  obtained  with  difficulty.  During 
t  iccent  period  of  drought,  water  was  carried  to 
ioken  Hill  by  rail. 

In   America,    as    soon    as    the    Alleghanies    were 
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passed,  the  Hood  of  immigration  poured  out  upon 
the  great  river  vallejs  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and 
Missouri,  and  the  prairies  of  the  far  West,  capable  of 
at  once  absorbing  millions  of  people.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  is  possible  for  Australia.  There  the  want 
of  water  in  the  interior,  the  partly  desert  and  partly 
pastoral  character  of  the  country,  arc  limiting  dense 
population  to  the  rim  of  the  continent.  Even  there 
it  is  curiously  concentrated  in  the  cities.  Irrigation, 
with  the  intense  culture  which  it  makes  possible,  may 
cause  a  considerable  change  over  limited  areas,  and 
artesian  wells  will  do  much  to  fjive  steadiness  to  the 
pastoral  industry,  but  after  all  such  allowances  have 
been  made  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  centre 
of  Australia  will  be  conquered  but  slowb  ,  and  will 
never  be  densely  inhabited.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
a  united  effort  among  the  colonies  a  railway  may  be 
thrown  across  the  continent  from  North  to  South ; 
one  from  Kast  to  West  would  apparently  be  im- 
practicable, and  the  connection  between  the  opposite 
coa.sts  will  be  chiefly  maintained  by  Sea.  Over  vast 
areas  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  land  must  be  allowed 
for  each  sheep  pastured,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
capacity  of  much  of  this  land  to  carry  stock  can  be 
sensibly  increased.  The  care  of  sheep  and  cattle 
can  be  carried  on  with  great  profit  and  on  an 
immense  scale  by  an  exceedingly  limited  population, 
and  a  large  part  of  Australia  must  always  be  chiefly 
pastoral.  I  suspect  that  in  the  mining  industry  also 
the  proportion  of  workers  to  the  volume  of  production 
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is  comparatively  small.  Three  hundred  millions  of 
gold  taken  from  the  soil  since  the  first  discovery 
of  the  precious  metal  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
vast  public  and  private  borrowings  in  addition  of 
outside  capital  have  given  a  great  impulse  to  settle- 
ment in  the  past,  l^ut  the  conditions  of  the  last 
half  century  have  clearly  been  abnormal,  and  can 
scarcely  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  future. 

There  are,  however,  other  aspects  of  Australian 
life  which  mark  this  contrast  with  America  even 
more  decisively  than  do  the  prevailing  industries 
and  physical  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  coloured  element,  which  in  the  United  States 
now  numbers  about  8,000,000,  and  forms  so  large  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  population,  Australia  rejects 
entirely.  Neither  Chinaman,  Hindoo  coolie,  nor 
Kanaka  will  ever  be  permitted  to  become  to  Australia 
what  the  negro  is  to  the  United  States,  a  consider- 
able and  permanent  addition  to  dense  population. 
Scarcely  less  strong  is  the  objection  to  the  indis- 
criminate immigration  of  cheap  competitive  labour 
such  at  that  which  has  filled  up  America.  The 
arrival  at  Melbourne,  Sydney  or  Brisbane  of  half  a 
dozen  steamships  with  a  living  freight  such  as  has 
been  discharged  at  New  York  from  the  steerage  of 
Trans-atlantic  liners  almost  every  day  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  would  to-day  bring  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  or  Queensland  to  the  edge 
of  revolution.  Assisted  emigration  has  come  to  an 
end,  save  in   the  two  younger  colonies.     For  years 
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the  great  trans-continentai  Railway  compj.niss  and 
Trans-atlantic  steamship  companies  of  the  United 
States  have  acted  as  the  most  energetic  emigration 
agencies  in  every  country  of  Europe,  witli  the  one 
object  of  pouring  a  flood  of  population,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  its  quality,  over  the  lands  lying 
along  the  newly  built  Railway  lines.  An  Australian 
Government  which  tried  in  this  manner  to  make  its 
State-built  Railways  productive,  would  soon  find  its 
occupation  of  governing  gone. 

That '  pulling  in  of  the  latch  string '  and  closing  the 
door  which  the  United  States  have  decided  upon 
reluctantly  and  late,  Australia  has  begun  almost 
at  the  commencement  of  her  career.  She  has  deter- 
mined that  her  population  shall  be  select.  This 
policy  exposes  the  working  man  of  Australia  to  the 
sarcasm  that  he  is  quite  prepared  to  repeat  in  his  vast 
continent  that  selfishness  in  respect  of  land  which  he 
is  rather  fond  of  denouncing  in  the  landlord  of  the  old 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Kingdom  has, 
early  and  late,  sent  too  many  social  failures  to 
Australia  to  justify  either  surprise  or  indignation  at 
Australia's  aversion  to  unacceptable  immigration.  We 
need  not  quarrel  with  Australia's  decision  in  this 
matter,  for  it  is  one  which  a  country  has  a  right  to 
make.  It  secures  more  perfect  social  and  political 
assimilation  of  new  material  and  avoids  the  great 
dangers  which  flow  from  placing  large  political  powers 
in  hands  unfitted  to  use  them.  But  if  select,  then  not 
vast  in  numbers.   Judging  from  present  indications  and 
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tendencies  Australia  is  likely  to  have  settled  alonrj  its 
scab(3ard  a  slowly  increasini,'^  but  sinjijularly  wealthy 
population,  whose  prosperity  will  be  ministered  to  by 
the  highly  remunerative  mining  and  pastoral  i.Justries 
of  the  thinly  settled  interior. 

This  sea-board  of  the  continent,  the  rim  of  which 
alone  is  or  is  likely  to  be  thickly  settled  is  Sooo 
miles  long.  A  country  so  situated  and  populated 
is  manifestly  exposed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  naval 
attack.  It  is  this  sense  of  exposure  which  has  in 
large  measure  promoted  the  idea  of  ]'ederation 
among  the  colonics  themselves.  It  has  stimulated 
the  work  of  harbour  defence,  important  for  the  whole 
Empire  as  for  Australia  itself.  It  has  led  to  the 
joint  arrangement  between  the  mother-land  and  the 
various  colonies  for  an  addition  to  the  Australian 
Squadron.  The  terms  of  this  arrangement  are  worthy 
of  note.  The  various  colonies  jointly  agree  to  con- 
tribute the  sum  of  j£'i  26,000  per  annum,  partly  as 
interest  on  the  capital  employed  in  construction, 
partly  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number 
of  armed  ships  to  be  reserved  exclusively  for  service 
in  Australian  waters.  To  carry  out  this  arrangement 
the  amount  invested  by  the  mother-country  in  the 
ships,  seven  in  number,  already  constructed  and  in 
active  service,  has  been  close  upon  a  million  sterling. 
The  skilled  officers  and  trained  seamen  are  also  supplied 
from  the  Royal  Navy.  It  is  specially  agreed  that  any 
expense  incurred  beyond  i£'j  26,000  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Imperial  Treasury,  that  the  ordinary  strength 
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of  the  Australian  Scjuadron  shall  r.ot  be  reduced  on 
account  of  this  local  addition  to  naval  defence,  and 
that  durincj  the  ten  years  over  which  the  arrangement 
extends  the  seven  ships  cannot  be  withdrawn  from 
Australian  waters.  Surely  no  young  country  with  an 
increasing  necessity  for  coast  defence  due  to  enlarged 
wealth  and  commerce  ever  secured  it  on  terms  to 
compare  with  these.  No  better  illustration  ccndd  be 
given  t)f  the  advantage  which  the  colonies  may 
derive  from  joint  action  with  the  mother-land. 

The  Australasian  colonies  aspire,  and  reasonably 
asi)ire,  to  dominance  in  the  Pacific.  That  manifestly 
depends  on  having  at  command  the  naval  power 
which  can  be  best  secured  by  co-operation  with  the 
iMnpirc.  The  creation  of  substantial  interests  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pacific,  such  as  would  be  involved  in  the 
construction  of  cable,  postal  and  commercial  routes, 
linking  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  Canada  in 
one  direction,  with  the  West  Indies  and  Great  Britain 
in  another  (when  the  Panama  route  is  open),  interests 
which  the  whole  iMiipire  would  be  concerned  in 
securing,  would  do  more  than  an)lning  else  to 
give  effect  to  Australian  aspirations. 

However  threatening  or  annoying  the  presence  of 
Germany  and  France  in  the  Southern  Seas  might  be 
to  an  independent  Australia  before  she  had  arisen  to 
a  position  of  great  naval  strength,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  every  German  and  French  station  in  the  Pacific, 
so  long  as  the  P2mpire  remains  one,  is  a  guarantee 
of  peace.     So  overwhelming  would  be  the  advantage 
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in  naval  and  coalinjj  bases,  and  in  reserves  of  Cipfhting 
force,  enjoyed  by  a  united  Hritisli  people  in  those 
■seas,  that  any  luiropean  nation  could  not  but  expect 
that  a  declaration  of  war  a^^ainst  the  Hritish  ICin- 
pire  would  be  followed  by  an  ininiediate  attempt  on 
our  part  to  sweep  tlu  enemy  from  the  few  ports 
which  he  tnii^ht  hold  in  the  I'acilic  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  thai  such  an  atlemi)t  would  be  made 
with  every  i)robability  of  success. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  Australian  l^'edera- 
tion  will  not  make  for  l^ritish  unity,  but  will  instead 
prove  the  prelude  to  Australian  Independence.  I 
believe  that  this  is  an  entirely  mistaken  view.  But 
were  it  true ;  did  the  choice  for  Australians  lie 
between  I^'ederation  with  the  l^^mpire  and  h'ederation 
among  the  colonies  themselves,  I  unhesitatingly  say 
that  the  true  course  would  be  to  accept  the  latter. 
Until  Australia  can  act  and  speak  as  a  unit,  she  is 
incapable  of  deciding  wisely  and  conclusively  upon 
her  own  destiny  ;  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  take  her 
right  place  and  exert  her  due  influence  in  a  federa- 
tion of  nations.  A  number  of  colonies  grouped  as  are 
those  of  Australia,  which  failed  to  see  the  advantage 
of  a  common  political  life,  or  were  unwilling  to  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  secure  it,  would  remain  in 
a  state  of  political  unrest  and  incomplete  development 
which  would  render  them  a  weakness  rather  than  a 
strength  in  a  great  national  combination.  Much  as 
I  believe  in  the  advantages  which  would  come  to 
Australia,  to  the  other  colonies,  to  Great  Britain  and 
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convinced  tiiai  it  wo,  ui  dl-  Dctter  that  .Australia 
should  l)e  isolated  from  the  I'jnpire  tiian  tiiat  she 
.should  he  divided  within  her  own  boundaries.  This 
opinion  is  entertained,  I  feel  sure,  b}-  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  advocates  of  a  United  ICnipire. 

In  Canada,  however,  confederation  has  not  had  the 
effict  of  weakenini;-  attaciinient  to  the  lunpire.  J{y 
ijivint^  the  pcoi)le  a  larijer  political  judLjinent  it  has 
made  them  wei^h  more  seriously  the  responsibilities 
of  national  existence  and  made  them  value  ukmx' 
highly  connection  with  a  powerful  state. 

MeaJiwhilc  the  contest  going  on  in  Australia  is  the 
best  of  all  preparations  for  the  acce[)tance  of  the 
wider  idea  of  national  unity,  since  it  leads  to  the 
accurate  defuiition  of  principles,  and  a  careful  balanc- 
ing of  the  gain  and  loss  involved  in  large  organi- 
zation. 

Canadian  experience  leads  us  to  think  that  Austra- 
lian l^Vleration  would  lend  itself  to  national  union 
in  another  way.  In  Canada  before  i<S67,  the  date  of 
Confederation,  the  Colonial  Office  was  continually 
appearing  as  a  factor  in  provincial  politics  Whatever 
trouble  arose,  Downing  Street  was  to  blame,  and  party 
passion  vented  all  its  bitterness  upon  this  official  repre- 
sentative of  ICngland's  polic)'.  It  is  .safe  to  say  that 
Confederation  eliminated  the  Colonial  Office  as  an 
active,  or  at  any  rate,  an  irritating  factor  from 
Canadian  party  politics.  It  was  found  that  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  those  questions  which  gave  rise 
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to  friction  with  the  Colonial  (^flke  were  transferred  to 
the  domain  of  tlie  I)(Miiinion  ijovernnient ;  tliat  the 
difficulties  were  such  as  were  necessarily  incitlent  to 
the  inanai;eir»e.il  of  a  lart^e  state  ;  that  Canadians  had 
to  fi,L;ht  out  anionjj;  themselves  disi)utcs  once  fouc;ht 
out  with  an  Mnirlish  minister.  It  is  a  strikin"-  fact 
that  since  Canada  attained  to  a  united  voice  on  public 
questions,  since  confederation  imposed  upon  her  the 
necrssit)'  of  dealing-  w'ith  internal  diffieulties  and 
forniin;^  a  lari^e  judijment  on  common  affairs,  not 
only  has  no  serious  difficulty  arisen  with  the  Colonial 
Office,  but  the  deliberately  expressed  opinion  of  the 
Canadian  Government  has,  as  a  rule,  i^iven  a  L^eneral 
direction  to  l^ritish  policy  in  dealing"  with  external 
matters  which  concerned  Canada. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  Australian  colonics  the  Colonial 
Office  is  still  heard  of  occasionally  as  it  was  in  Canada 
thirty  or  forty  )'cars  ago  ;  the  Colonial  Sccrctar}'  of 
the  da}'  is  a  frequent  subject  of  political  lampoon  ; 
denunciation  of  his  policy  is  a  part  of  the  stock-in- 
trailc  of  the  party  politician.  To  say  that  this 
denunciation  is  affected  rather  than  real  is  not  enough  ; 
it  is  at  times  a  \ery  real  irritant  between  l^nglish 
and  i-i  stralian  feeling.  The  federation  of  Australia 
will,  in  my  opinion,  remove  this  irritant  as  federation 
did  in  Canada,  and  by  eliminating  petty  differences 
enable  people  to  take  larger  views  and  have  fewer 
suspicions  in  national  affiiirs.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  .Australia  reserve  the  right,  as  Canada  has 
done,  to  appoint  the  governors  of  provinces,  there  will 
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be  no  opportunity  for  disputes  sucli  as  that  which 
arose  with  yueensland  a  few  )'ears  a^o.  If  the  ri<^dit 
be  not  reserved,  a  colony  will  have  little  room  to 
complain  about  the  manner  of  its  exercise  by  the 
Colonial  office. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  interest  which  it  seems  to 
me  the  Australian  colonies  have  in  all  matters  which 
affect  the  rule  of  the  ICmpire  in  the  East,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  question  whether  l^ritain  or  Russia 
is  in  India.  Military  authorities,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  ai^reed,  and  the  fact  is,  indeed,  manifest  to  any 
observer,  that  in  the  event  of  a  great  strugf^le  for 
the  possession  of  India,  the  advantaj^e  for  the  ICmpire 
as  a  whole  would  be  immeasurable  in  having  behind 
India  the  colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as 
a  base  of  supply  and  support,  even  if  they  did  not 
send  a  man  into  the  field.  The  suggested  creation 
of  a  great  national  arsenal  in  one  of  the  southern 
colonies  as  a  safe  source  of  rapid  supply  of  war 
material  in  case  of  any  tcm[)orary  break  in  the 
connection  of  India  and  the  colonies  with  the  United 
Kingdom  is  a  proposal  which  recommends  itself  to 
the  common  sense  of  British  people,  who  will  have 
more  at  stake  in  the  next  great  war  than  any  nation 
ever  risked  before.  In  the  single  matter  of  equipping 
cavalry  the  colonies  might  well  turn  the  scale  in  an 
Eastern  war.  Already  both  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  export  horses  in  considerable  numbers  to 
India,  and  indeed  already  furnish  the  bulk  of  the 
remounts  for  our  Indian  cavalry.     The  surplus  stock 
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to  be  drawn  upon  is  bccomin.c^  c^rcat  enough  to  stand 
almost  anv  drain,  and  with  the  attention  now  criven  in 
tlic  colonies  to  horse  breeding  quality  is  constantly 
improving.  The  command  of  men  .vliich  the  nation 
has  in  India,  and  of  horses  in  Australia,  would 
counterbalance  anything  that  Russia  can  draw  from 
the  steppes  of  Tartary. 

In  the  matter  of  food  supplies,  too,  the  colonies 
might  play  an  important  part.  Army  contracts  for 
tinned  meats  arc  now  filled  by  the  great  meat  pre- 
serving factories,  and  the  ca])acity  of  the  vast  pastures 
of  Queensland  and  the  farms  of  New  Zealand  to 
furnish  food  of  this  kind  is  practically  unlimited. 
There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  all-important  fact. 
The  original  acquisition  of  India,  as  the  highest 
authorities  now  admit,  depended  upon  Britain's  easy 
access  to  its  coasts  by  sea.  With  the  Australian 
colonies  and  South  Africa  under  the  national  flacf 
that  access  could  be  easily  maintained  in  the  face  of 
all  comers.  The  permanence  of  the  British  position 
in  India  may  be  considered  as  resting  very  largely 
on  this  issue. 

Whether  in  a  critical  contest  for  the  possession  of 
India  Australia  would  contribute  men,  as  well  as 
supplies,  may  be  left  to  conjecture.  Ihit  looking  at 
all  that  would  be  at  stake  for  the  colonies  of  the 
South,  the  failure  to  respond  to  a  real  call  of  need 
against  Ru.ssia  would  indicate  some  falling  off  in  that 
'  saving  common  sense '  which  has  hitherto  inclined 
British  people  to  challenge  enemies  on    the  furthest 
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frontier  rather  than  await  them  at  their  own  doors. 
An  Australian  opinion  has  already  been  (^jvcn  upon 
this  subject.  A  contingent  of  Australian  troops  sent 
to  the  Soudan  may  be  put  to  the  credit  of  impulsive 
national  enthusiasm  ;  a  contingent  one  day  on  the 
frontier  of  Afghanistan  might  well  be  the  outcome  of 
deliberate  and  far-sighted  Australian  policy. 

I  attach  very  little  importance  to  the  opinion, 
sometimes  expressed,  that  in  view  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  a  native-born  population  in  Australia,  any 
measures  looking  towards  national  unity  should  be 
hurried  forward  before  the  generation  born  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  passed  away  or  lost  its  con- 
trolling inlluencc.  Other  reasons  there  arc  for  early 
movement,  but  not  this  one.  The  idea  of  national 
unity  must  win  on  its  own  merits.  The  growth  of  a 
native-born  population  ma)'  or  ma}'  not  make  for 
consolidation,  but  it  is  on  the  judgment  and  sentiment 
of  such  a  population  that  the  strength  of  any  union 
must  ultimately  depend.  Meanwhile  we  may  re- 
member that  four- fifths  of  the  population  of  Canada 
is  native-born  i  the  fact  has  not  weakened  in  the 
sHghte.^t  degree  the  closeness  of  .sympathy  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  Empire. 

Of  the  many  ardent  advocates  of  national  unity, 
everywhere  scattered  throughout  the  Dominion,  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  consists  of  native  Canadians. 
So  I  believe  it  will  ultimately  be  in  Australia.  The 
longer  history  of  Canada,  the  more  severe  conditions 
of  that  history,  seem  to  me  to  have  given  a  greater 
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maturity   and    definiteness    of   political    thought    in 
Canada  than  in  Australia. 

It  was  often  pointed  out  to  me  in  Australia,  by  the 
older  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the  older  poli- 
ticians, that  among  the  un-travellcd  younger  people 
of  the  colonies  there  was  at  present  an  extraordinarily 
exaggerated  opinion  of  the  absolute  and  relative  im- 
portanceof  Australia  in  the  world.  A  strangernaturally 
hesitates  to  generalize  on  the  truth  of  such  a  criticism, 
though  marking  individual  illustrations.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  a  gathering  of  young  men  of  the 
Sydney  University.  In  a  debate  which  followed  one 
of  the  students  asked  :  '  What  single  thing  have  people 
in  England  better  than  we  Australians  have  here  ? ' 
The  manifest  sincerity  with  which  the  question  was 
asked  made  the  remark  deeply  interesting — almost 
touching.  The  attitude  of  mind  is  accounted  for  bv 
the  lack  of  some  standard  of  comparison  close  at 
hand.  England  has  measured  her  strength  with  too 
many  rivals  to  overrate  her  place  in  the  world. 
Canada  has  had  a  great  neighbour  to  force  upon  her 
a  sense  of  proportion.  The  United  States  them- 
selves emerged  from  the  great  war  of  Secession  with 
a  temper  curiously  modest  and  moderate  as  com- 
pared with  the  spread-eagleism  which  prevailed  in 
the  years  when  the  country  had  known  little  but 
continuous  prosperity,  when  its  strength  had  not 
been  tested  by  trial,  and  when  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  supposed  to  be  a  guarantee  against 
all  the  ills  from  which  monarchies  were  wont  to  suffer. 
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The  remarkable  conditions  under  which  Australia 
has  been  developed,  with  no  stront^  native  races 
against  which  to  struggle — with  external  enemies 
kept  at  a  distance  by  l^ritish  ironclads,  or  by  fear  of 
the  15ritish  name,  and  with  suddenly  gained  wealth 
almost  without  precedent  in  history — sufficiently  ac- 
count for  any  over-confident  attitude  on  the  part  of 
very  young  Australians.  This,  time  is  sure  to  rectify. 
Political  experience  gives  political  perspective.  Out- 
side of  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  anything 
in  the  mass  of  Australians  to  indicate  that  thev  were 
likely  to  be  different  from  Englishmen  or  Canadians 
in  loyalty  to  a  large  nationality.  I  say  the  mass  of 
Australians,  for  it  would  be  idle  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  another  current  of  thought  exists. 

In  two  of  the  Australian  colonies,  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  some  journals  are  found  which 
make  it  their  business  to  cultivate  an  anti-Ihitish 
and  separatist  feeling,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  give  themselves  to  their  task  with  great  and 
unflagging  energy.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately  the  range  of  their  influence.  I  found  the 
most  divergent  opinions  held  upon  the  point  by  well- 
informed  .Australians  themselves,  some  looking  upon 
them,  and  the  idea  which  they  represented,  as  forces 
that  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future  : 
others  regarding  them  as  unworthy  of  notice,  and  with- 
out any  permanent  influence.  Certainly  in  strength  of 
language  they  have  no  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the 
British  world,  or  in  the  United  States,     liritish  people 
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outside  of  Australia  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
somethincf  of  their  tone  and  aim.  I  select  a  com- 
paratively  moderate  passage.  '  What  does  it  [Ikitish 
Federation]  offer  us  in  exchange  for  our  ideals  and 
our  aspirations,  and  our  sympathies  and  our  interests? 

It   offers   us    only    an    unwieldy    Empire, 

crusted  over  with  fungi,  rotting  with  inequalities, 
governed  by  a  class  which  is  blown  out  with  Privilege 
and  Pride,  that  ignores  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  and 
clings  to  chc  b.  iital  Past.  In  this  P^mpire  our  Aus- 
tralia will  be  .,var  )d,  under  it  she  would  be  buried  ; 
in  it  our  inspiration  to  lift  again  the  torch  of  Liberty 
would  be  sniolhc'^d  ;  "'d  drowned.  We  do  not  want 
it  and  we  will  not  have  it.  Our  Australia  shall  be  as 
free  from  foreign  control  as  is  the  sunshine  that  the 
Australian  loves ;  as  is  the  billowing  sea  that  surges 
eternally  around  her  shores.  She  shall  in  herself  be 
complete,  in  sympathy  with  all,  in  dependence  upon 
none.  .  .  .  We  have  no  interest  in  l^ritish  Trade  and 
still  less  in  the  maintenance  of  the  P^mpire.  We  do 
not  care  who  owns  India ;  we  hope  that  if  any  more 
opium  wars  come  about  the  white  ensign  will  be 
blown  out  of  Chinese  waters  ;  nothing  would  please 
us  better  than  to  hear  that  the  Spaniards  had  re- 
taken Gibraltar  and  the  Germans  Heligoland  and 
that  the  huge  facade  of  commercial  aggression  and 
oligarchic  robbery  had  come  down  with  a  crash.' 

This  passage  fairl}'  represents  a  kind  of  political 
pabulum  which  is  dealt  out  very  freely  and  finds  an 
audience    in    Sydney  and    Brisbane.     P'or  the   most 
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part  it  Is  furnished,  not  by  native  Australians,  but  by 
imported  talent.  In  Sydney  a  higher  grade  of  nc\v>- 
paper  freely  discusses  the  question  of  separation  from 
the  Empire,  with  a  distinct  inclination  towards  inde- 
pendence as  the  true  Australian  ideal. 

At  a  public  meeting  which  I  addressed  in  Sydney 
the  statement  of  the  arguments  for  British  unity  met 
with  what  seemed  to  me  a  distinctly  unfriendly 
reception.  The  case  stands  c[uitc  alone  in  my  ex- 
perience of  the  British  world.  I  was,  however,  to  my 
surprise  assured  by  leading  men  who  were  present 
that  the  hearing  given  me  was,  for  Sydney,  a  very 
good  one.  If  so,  the  lot  of  a  public  man  in  New 
South  Wales  is  not  an  enviable  one. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Ikichanan  of  the  Legislative 
Council  moved,  and  Mr.  Traill  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  seconded,  a  resolution,  affirming  that  '  the 
natural  and  inevitable  tendency  of  the  Australian 
colonies  is  to  unite  and  form  among  themselves  one 
free  and  independent  nation.'  I  give  the  names  of 
the  mover  and  seconder  that  the  weight  or  weakness 
of  their  support  of  such  a  resolution  may  be  justly 
estimated  by  those  competent  to  judge  In  comment 
upon  the  occurrence  the  leading  Sydney  journal, 
while  repudiating  any  sympathy  with  the  display  of 
Separatist  feeling,  said,  '  the  fact  is  patent  that  within 
the  last  few  years  the  opponents  of  closer  union,  even 
the  advocates  of  separation,  have  gathered  courage, 
spoken  more  boldly,  and  taken  an  aggressive  attitude.' 
Australians  therefore  know  whixl  the)-  have  to  deal 
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with.  Mr.  Dibbs,  the  present  premier  of  New  South 
Wales,  has  used  expressions  that  indicate  a  wish  for 
or  an  expectation  of  Austrah'an  independence.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  the  great  majority  of  leading 
men  in  the  colony,  including  native  Australians  of 
prominence  and  conspicuous  ability,  such  as  Mr. 
l^arton  and  Mr.  Reid,  the  opinion  appeared  general 
that  separation  from  the  Empire  would  mean  for 
Australia  '  all  loss  and  no  gain.'  At  the  Sydney 
conference  of  jHyj  the  voice  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  was 
as  decisive  for  permanent  unity  with  the  Empire  as 
was  that  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  at  Quebec  in  i86^. 

Making  all  allowance,  however,  for  division  of 
opinion  in  Sydney,  it  must  be  remembered  that  New 
South  Wales  by  no  means  represents  all  Australia. 

If  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings,  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  an  influential  and  exceptionally  able  press,  and 
the  cordial  approval  of  the  clearest  thinkers  form  a 
sufficient  index  to  popular  opinion,  then  one  is  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  idea  of  national  unity  appeals 
strongly  to  the  sentiment  and  to  the  reasoned  convic- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  next  great  colony,  Victoria. 
The  dominating  energy  of  Victoria  has  extended  its 
interests  to  every  corner  of  the  Australian  continent. 
Its  business  connection  with  the  mother-land  is  more 
important  and  intimate  than  that  of  any  other  colony. 
Hence  the  outlook  on  national  questions  is  wide,  a'ld 
Victoria  would  steadily  resist  any  tendency  to  separa- 
tion from  the  Empire.  The  same  may  be  said, 
I  think,  of  South  Australia,  where  the  press  is  con- 
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spicuous  for  its  able  and  temperate  discussion  of 
national  questions  and  where  the  prominent  leaders  of 
opinion  arc  sincere  believers  in  the  permanent  unity 
of  the  ]*>nipire. 

In  Queensland,  as  is  well  known,  there  has  been  in 
past  years  much  talk  of  separation,  chiefly  arisin;^  from 
friction  with  the  Colonial  office  being  made  a  factor 
in  local  party  conflicts.  For  some  time  Queensland 
refused  to  share  in  the  expense  for  naval  defence 
undertaken  by  the  other  colonies,  the  contribution  for 
that  purpose  being  denounced  as  'tribute.'  Later  and 
wiser  thought  has  reversed  this  decision.  From  its 
long  coast-line  and  the  immediate  proximity  of  settle- 
ments formed  by  other  nations,  Queensland  has  more 
interest  than  any  other  colony  in  naval  defence. 

The  consciousness  of  exposure  to  attack  promi)ted 
the  attempted  annexation  of  the  whole  of  New  Guinea, 
and  explains  the  intense  annoyance  felt  in  Queensland 
at  the  refusal  of  the  Colonial  office  to  sanction  that 
annexation.  The  necessity  for  naval  protection  is  a 
permanent  condition,  and  will  probably  dominate  the 
political  thought  of  Queensland  even  more  than  of  the 
rest  of  Australia.  In  Rockhampton  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  question  with  a  large  and 
sympathetic  audience,  and  in  other  parts  of  Queensland 
as  well  as  there  with  leading  politicians  and  journalists. 
Despite  the  superficial  talk  about  separation,  I  doubt 
if  in  any  colony  of  the  Empire  is  the  value  of  a  great 
national  connection  more  thoroughly  understood  by 
those  who  really  dominate  the  policy  of  the  colony. 
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Taking  tlic  Australian  continent  as  a  whole  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  estimate  to  say  that  in  every  one  of  the 
colonies  there  is  an  overwhelming  majority  who  would 
favour  permanent  connection  with  the  Empire.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  tjuite  certain  that  in  some  of 
the  colonies  tiicre  is  an  active  and  aggressive  minority 
energetically  working  for  ultimate  separation.  It  is 
for  Australians  and  Australians  alone  to  decide 
between  these  conflicting  ideas. 
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The  colony  of  Tasmania  is  comparatively  small, 
but  its  insular  position  makes  it  one  of  the  critical 
points  in  Australian  defence.  Up  to  the  present  time 
owing  to  the  small  population  and  revenue,  its 
principal  harbours  have  been  less  strongly  fortified 
than  those  of  Australia,  and  military  authorities  have 
constantly  urged  greater  attention  to  its  defences 
upon  the  ground  that  by  seizing  positions  here  an 
enemy  might  find  means  of  coal  supply  and  a  base 
from  which  to  attack  Australia.  Upon  this  point 
the  report  of  General  Edwards  was  most  emphatic. 
The  island  is  within  three  days'  steaming  distance 
from  Adelaide,  one  from  Melbourne,  two  and  a  half 
from  Sydney  and  four  from  New  Zealand.  With 
several  fine  harbours,  a  soil  and  climate  equal  to  any 
in  the  world,  a  considerable  coal  supply,  and  as  yet 
only  a  limited  population  to  resist  attack,  Tasmania 
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would  present  to  any  hostile  power  not  merely  an 
opportunity  but  almost  a  temptation  to  establish  a 
Gibraltar  in  the  Southern  seas.  Tasmania  has 
strong  commercial  reasons  for  wishing  to  federate 
with  Australia.  On  the  other  han:!  in  an  Australian 
federation  she  would  have  th(i  strongest  reasons  for 
opposing  separation  from  the  mother-country.  Like 
New  Zealand,  she  depends  fo'-  safety  upon  naval 
defence,  a  defence  she  could  not  receive  from  the 
colonies  of  the  continent. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  external  in- 
dications the  opinion  of  this  small  but  strategically 
most  important  colony  is  almost  entirely  in  favour 
of  close  and  permanent  connection  with  the  Empire. 
During  discussion  on  the  subject  carried  on  in  the 
principal  centres  of  population,  and  extending  over 
some  weeks,  I  found  that  the  idea  of  British  unity 
was  heartily  supported  by  every  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers,  and  by  most  of  the  principal  public  men, 
including  the  leaders  of  the  Government  and  Op- 
position, Opposing  ideas  have  their  representatives 
in  a  small  group  of  sincere  republicans,  headed  by 
the  present  Attorney-General,  the  Hon.  A.  Inglis 
Clark.  The  republicanism  of  this  small  party  was 
the  more  interesting,  as  it  seemed  to  me  quite  un- 
connected with  and  superior  to  the  irrational  and 
bitter  anti-British  feeling  which  occasionally  finds 
expression  in  one  or  two  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
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In  New  Zealand  I  found  among  politicians,  journal- 
ists, and  the  public  generally,  a  remarkable  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  circumstances  of  that  colony 
would  always  compel  it  to  regard  questions  of 
national  defence  and  consolidation  from  its  own  point 
of  view,  and  in  a  large  measure  independently  of  Aus- 
tralia. Facts  justify  this  attitude.  New  Zealand  is 
loco  miles  long  and  nowhere  more  than  150  broad. 
Cut  in  two  by  a  broad  strait  and  penetrated  by 
numerous  bays  and  inlets,  it  has  3000  miles  of  coast 
line,  and  is  therefore  more  exposed  from  a  naval 
point  of  view  than  any  other  equally  fertile,  wealthy, 
and  thinly  settled  country  in  the  world.  That  it  is 
an  outlying  part  of  Australia  is  an  illusion  left 
on  many  minds  from  a  casual  glance  at  small  maps 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  but  the  illusion  vanishes 
the  moment  we  visit  the  country  or  consider  the 
facts.  Twelve  hundred  miles  of  open  sea  separate 
it  from  Australia.  The  trade  between  the  two  is 
growing,  but  it  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  flood 
of  commerce  which  pours  from  each  towards  Britain. 
The  similarity  of  production  will  probably  make  this 
a  permanent  condition,  save  when  drought  compels 
Australia  to  look  to  New  Zealand  for  food  supplies. 
Britain  is  New  Zealand's  one  great  market,  and  it 
has  become  a  more  steady  and  reliable  market  from 
the  means  which  have  been  devised  to  transfer  the 
perishable   produce   of  New   Zealand   farms   to  the 
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liritish  consumer.  Meanwhile,  in  her  isolated  position 
only  naval  power  can  l,mvc  the  colony  adcMiiiatc  de- 
fence. The  states  of  Australia  can  ^ivc  effective 
supi)ort  to  each  other  they  cannot  ^ive  it  to  New 
Zealand  until  they  possess  a  fleet  sufficient  to  com- 
mand the  Southern  seas,  and  such  a  fleet  they  will 
not  possess  at  any  time  within  the  ran^^e  of  i)rcsent 
political  calculation.  Amon^f  reflective  men  in  New 
Zealand  one  finds  no  readiness  to  believe  that 
geographical  isolation  could  be  relied  upon  for 
giving  military  security,  an  idea  which  has  con- 
siderable vogue  in  parts  of  Australia.  '  I  see  that 
the  tendency  of  cnterprize  and  science  is  (very  year 
more  to  annihilate  space,  and  space  will  be  annihi- 
lated for  purposes  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  and  the 
distance  of  the  colonics  from  those  who  may  attack 
them  every  year  becomes  less  and  less  of  a  protection 
to  them.'  These  words  of  Lord  Salisbury  express 
not  inaccurately,  I  think,  the  prevailing  thought  of  all 
serious  politicans  in  New  Zealand  in  regard  to  their 
country.  The  feeling  is  strengthened  by  a  further 
consideration.  New  Zealand  has  already  a  good 
deal  of  trade  with  the  scattered  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
This  trade  is  likely  to  have  a  large  development  as 
time  goes  on.  At  any  rate  New  Zealanders  have  formed 
a  very  definite  ambition  to  acquire  a  large  commercial 
connection  and  powerful  influence  in  the  Pacific,  an 
ambition  which  can  scarcely  be  realized  unless  its 
commercial  interests  have  adequate  naval  support. 
Considerations  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  explain 
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the  comparative  indifference  of  the  colony  to  Aus- 
tralian federation,  which  would  never  satisfy  her 
necessities  except  as  subsidiary  to  the  larger  national 
union.  They  explain  the  fairly  unanimous  support 
which  her  ablest  public  men  have  given  to  the 
general  principle  of  national  Federation.  Mr.  Ballance, 
the  Liberal  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  said  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  a  discussion  which  took 
place  prior  to  the  Australasian  Federal  Convention 
at  Sydney,  that  '  Imperial  Federation,  with  a  free 
management  of  its  own  affairs  as  at  present,  was  the 
only  future  he  would  look  to  for  the  colony.'  Equally 
strong  expressions  could  be  gathered  from  the  speeches 
or  writings  of  most  of  the  leading  men  of  New 
Zealand.  The  fear  lest  Australian  Federation  might 
ultimately  lead  to  separation  from  the  Empire  was 
publicly  and  expressly  assigned  as  a  reason  why 
New  Zealand  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  Australian 
commonwealth.  Inside  an  Australasian  Federation 
New  Zealand's  influence  would  be  steadily  thrown  in 
favour  of  British  national  unity.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  Australia  ever  move  towards  separation — an 
improbable  contingency,  but  one  often  suggested  by 
a  few  of  her  journalists  and  public  men — the  advan- 
tage in  prestige  and  re  practical  ways  which 
New  Zealand  would  .erive  from  retaining  the 
wide  national  connection,  and  becoming  the  centre 
of  the  Empire's  naval  strength  in  the  Southern  seas, 
would  infinitely  outweigh  anything  Australia  could 
possibly  offer,  and  would  decide  the  course  to  which 
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self-interest  even  now  points.  The  individual  interest 
which  New  Zealand  thus  holds  towards  the  question 
is  very  significant,  and  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
Placed  in  the  centre  of  the  water  hemisphere  of  the 
globe  this  '  Britain  of  the  South  '  seems  the  precise 
complement  of  the  mother-country  at  the  centre  of 
the  land  hemisphere,  while  a  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances,— the  possession  of  excellent  harbours,  already 
very  fairly  defended,  and  easily  made  impregnable, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  coal,  timber,  and  metals,  a  climate 
which  never  fails  to  favour  abundant  crops,  and 
nourishes  a  sturdy  race, — fits  the  country  to  be 
the  opposite  pole  of  the  Oceanic  Empire  which 
Britain  has  created.  Distance  might  be  supposed  to 
have  lessened  commercial  intercourse  with  the  mother- 
land ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
wealth  and  population  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Roughly  putting  the  exports  of  New  Zealand  at 
^10,000,000  per  annum,  ^7,000,000  go  to  Great 
Britain,  ;^2, 250,000  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
only  the  small  remaining  balance  to  other  countries. 
The  proportion  of  imports  is  not  widely  different. 
Community  of  interest  could  scarcely  be  greater  than 
this.  The  safety  of  this  trade,  too,  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  prosperity,  one  might  almost  say  of 
the  commercial  life  of  the  country.  Its  stoppage  would 
mean  financial  and  industrial  paralysis.  We  have 
therefore  some  measure  of  what  the  security  guaran- 
teed by  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world  means 
to  New  Zealand. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to   ex- 
aggerate the  advantage  which  such  a  power  would 
derive  in  war  from  the  exclusive   use   of  this   half- 
way place  in  the  voyage  around  the  world.     Auck- 
land,  Lyttleton,   Wellington   and   Dunedin  all   have 
excellent   harbours.      The   fortifications    which    pro- 
tect   them,    constructed    and    equipped   at    the    ex- 
pense of  the  colony  itself,  are,  says  General  Edwards 
in  his  report  'well  planned,  and  the  armaments  are 
sufficient    to    repel  the    attack    of    several    cruisers, 
provided  the  defence  is  properly  organized  and  com- 
petent officers  appointed  to  command.'     Thus   they 
furnish  a  comparatively  secure    retreat   for  ships   of 
commerce  or  of  war.     Auckland  and  Lyttleton  have 
docks,  that  at  Auckland  being  capacious  enough  to 
receive   for   repair    the   largest    ship   of  war   afloat. 
Even  now  the  vessels  of  France,  Germany  and  other 
nations  call  here  to  coal,  victual,  or   repair,  finding 
such  stations  as  Samoa  or  Noumea  but  poor  bases  from 
which  to  operate.    The  advantage  to  a  nation  holding 
these  ports  in  time  of  war  would  be  overwhelming. 
It  would  scarcely  be   diminished   even    if  Australia 
should  become  independent.     Other  powers,  if  they 
respected  Australia's  independence,  could  not  use  her 
ports  as  a  base  of  attack,  and  at  the  utmost   could 
only  demand  the  rights  of  neutrals  which  would  be 
of  little  use  in  a  serious  conflict  with  Britain  while 
retaining  the  exclusive  possession  of  New  Zealand. 
The  defection  of  one  or  two  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
or   even    of    the    whole    continent,    would    weaken 
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the  chain  of  the  Empire's  maritime  position,  but 
would  not  create  in  it  a  fatal  flaw,  so  long  as  New 
Zealand  remains  faithful  to  the  national  allegiance. 
The  practically  undivided  sentiment  of  her  people 
and  her  own  supreme  interests  alike  incline  her  in 
this  direction. 
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Those  who  claim  that  the  separation  from  the 
Empire  of  any  one  of  our  three  groups  of  great 
colonies  would  inflict  a  serious  if  not  a  fatal  blow  on 
our  national  greatness  and  the  prosperity  of  British 
people — point  with  no  slight  interest  to  the  illus- 
tration of  their  argument  which  is  furnished  by  South 
Africa.  Here,  again,  we  have  under  the  British 
flag  a  country  of  vast  extent  and  favourable  for 
European  occupation.  The  institutions  of  self-govern- 
ment are  already  established  over  a  wide  area,  and 
are  being  gradually  extended.  A  confederation  of 
all  the  South  African  provinces  is  already  in  the 
thought  of  practical  statesmen.  We  have  here,  then, 
the  probability  of  the  formation  of  another  power, 
so  large  that  a  merely  colonial  position  cannot  be 
expected  to  satisfy  its  ultimate  political  necessities. 
Though  at  present  far  inferior  to  Canada  and  Austra- 
lia in  population,  and  behind  them  in  fulness  of 
constitutional  development,  it  is  moving  along  the 
same  lines  of  political  growth,  and  circumstances  may 
at  any  time  lead  to  a  rapid  increase  of  population. 
Most  of  the  arguments,  therefore,  which  are  used  in 
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favour  of  Canadian  or  Australian  separation  apply- 
to  South  Africa  as  well.  If  an  independent  govern- 
ment, a  separate  foreign  policy,  a  distinct  system  of 
defence,  an  individual  diplomatic  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  a  political  necessity  for  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  or  Canada,  it  is  clearly  an  equal  necessity 
for  South  Africa.  The  internal  impulse  towards 
independence  might  even  be  expected  to  be  excep- 
tionally strong,  since  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
white  population  is  not  British  by  descent,  and  has 
been  led  by  circumstances  to  feel  a  peculiar  sensitive- 
ness in  regard  to  political  rights. 

Is  then  the  retention  of  South  Africa  under  the 
national  flag,  and  within  the  national  system,  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  British  people  either  at  home  or 
abroad?  Is  the  separation  of  South  Africa,  its  free- 
dom to  associate  itself  with  any  power  it  pleases, 
or  even  its  being  placed  in  a  position  where  British 
people  could  only  enjoy  or  be  granted  neutral 
rights  in  its  harbours,  a  condition  of  things  which  can 
be  discussed  with  equanimity  by  Australians,  New 
Zealanders,  East  Indians,  nay,  even  by  Canadians 
with  their  great  ocean  interests,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself?  The  test 
which  South  Africa  applies  to  separatist  theories 
seems  to  me  a  crucial  one. 

Once  more  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from 
the  *  Problems  of  Greater  Britain.' 

The  author  says:  'Considered  from  Lhe  Imperial, 
from    the    Indian,   and    from   the   Australian    point 
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of  view,  as  an  aid  to  our  maritime  power,  no  spot 
on  earth  is  more  important  to  us  than  the  Cape 
with  its  twin  harbours  Table  Bay  and  Simon's  Bay.' 
And  again  :  *  While  a  general  hostility  to  our  rule 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  us  part  with  almost  any 
other  colony,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  up  the 
military  station  which  we  occupy  at  the  extremity  of 
the  African  continent  and  which  itself  cannot  be  held 
unless  we  hold  at  all  events  a  portion  of  the  country 
round  it.' 

No  one  who  considers  the  geographical  position 
of  the  Cape,  and  its  relation  to  the  greatest  trade 
route  of  the  Empire,  can  regard  these  utterances  as 
exaggerated.  The  Cape  is,  and  must  always  be,  one 
of  the  greatest  turning  places  of  the  world's  com- 
merce. Between  St.  Helena  and  Mauritius  for  the 
Indian  bound  ships,  between  St.  Helena  and  King 
George's  Sound  for  those  going  towards  the  Southern 
seas,  the  Cape  is  the  only  sufficient  resting-place  that 
European  ships  can  find. 

'  As  a  vessel  steaming  from  British  ports  for  India, 
or  China,  or  Australia,  in  time  of  war  begins  to 
approach  the  point  of  exhaustion  of  its  coal  supply 
it  finds  itself  in  a  region  of  storms,  far  from  any 
shelter  except  that  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
position  of  that  refuge,  and  the  certainty  of  being  able 
to  deny  it  to  an  enemy,  combined  with  the  command 
of  the  Red  Sea  route,  even  if  only  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  it,  draws  therefore,  on  behalf  of  England,  an 
almost  impassable  line    on   this   side  of  the  globe 
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between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Hemispheres. . . 
The  difficulty  which  our  ownership  of  the  Cape  places 
in  the  way  of  possible  opponents,  even  more  than  the 
refuge  afforded  to  our  ships,  constitutes  in  war  the 
supreme  advantage  of  the  possession  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  as  a  naval  station  ^' 

Such  being  the  relation  of  South  Africa  to  the 
Empire,  such  the  importance  of  its  remaining  under 
the  British  flag,  we  may  well  ask,  with  some  anxiety, 
whether  the  feelings  of  its  people  and  the  interests 
of  the  colony  point  in  the  same  direction. 

The  attitude  of  the  leading  men  of  South  Africa 
towards  the  idea  of  national  unity  is  clearly  defined. 
Mr.  Hofmeyer,  the  leader  of  the  Dutch  or  Afrikander 
party,  at  the  colonial  conference  of  1887,  brought 
forward,  and  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  assembled 
delegates,  a  scheme  for  '  promoting  a  closer  union 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  by 
means  of  an  imperial  tariff  of  customs.'  His  words 
indicate  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  he  addresses 
himself  to  the  question  :  '  I  have  taken  this  matter  in 
hand  with  two  objects  :  to  promote  the  union  of  the 
Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  revenue  for 
the  purpose  of  general  defence.' 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  for  many  years  Premier  of  Cape 
Colony,  speaking  in  London  in  189],  strongly  advo- 
cated a  similar  policy,  and  was  urgent,  to  quote  his 
own  words,  '  that  an  invitation  should  be  addressed 
to  the  governments  of  the  various  colonies  and  de- 
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pendencies  to  send  representatives  to  this  country 
to  consider,  in  a  conference,  the  practicability  of 
forming  a  commercial  union  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire,'  regarding  this  as  the  most 
effectual  way  of  accomplishing  what  he  considered 
should  be  the  aim  of  national  statesmanship,  viz.  the 
unification  of  national  interests. 

The  present  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  and  the  most 
influential  man  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
has  stated  that  he  looks  upon  the  consolidation  of  the 
different  colonies  of  South  Africa  as  the  main  aim 
of  his  political  life,  but  at  the  same  time  his  utter- 
ances, from  the  beginning  of  his  political  career  to 
the  present  moment,  indicate  conclusively  that  he 
only  thinks  of  a  united  South  Africa  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  united  Empire,  so  constituted  as  to  give 
adequate  expression  to  the  aims  of  its  various 
members.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  these  three 
men,  who  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  different 
sides  of  South  African  feeling,  all  eminently  practical, 
and  all  above  a  suspicion  of  subjecting  the  interest 
of  the  colony  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large, 
are  agreed  in  the  belief  that  the  best  future  for  their 
country  is  close  association  with  the  mother-land, 
and  the  Empire.  And  looking  at  the  facts  of  the 
situation,  from  a  South  African  point  of  view,  who 
can  doubt  that  they  are  justified?  Pressing  upon 
British  South  Africa  on  all  sides  are  the  nations  of 
Europe.  France  is  in  Madagascar.  Bordering  on 
British  territories  are  those  of  Germany  and  Portugal. 
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The  Dutch  Repubh'cs,  as  yet  only  half  won  to  friend- 
liness and  sympathy,  arc  close  at  hand.  Larj^e  native 
populations — which  do  not  fade  away,  as  in  America, 
New  Zealand,  or  Australia  at  the  approach  of  the 
white  man,  but  rather  multiply  under  influences 
which  make  for  peace — are  all  around.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  great  continent  overflowing  with  stores 
of  wealth  depends  not  only  on  the  energy  of  the  men 
who  have  the  work  directly  in  hand,  but  on  the 
confidence  they  feel  that  behind  them  is  the  diplom- 
acy of  a  powerful  nation  to  maintain  their  rights, 
the  wealth  of  a  rich  nation  to  furnish  them  with 
capital,  the  strength  of  a  great  people  to  secure  them, 
in  emergency,  from  disaster. 

If  the  British  connection  seems  of  such  significance 
to  South  African  statesmen,  in  working  out  the  future 
of  their  vast  country,  quite  as  much  does  the  Empire 
require  the  constant  advice  of  those  statesmen  in 
directing  the  difficult  diplomacy  and  making  the 
critical  decisions  which  the  control  of  so  much  of 
the  continent  necessitates.  The  lack  of  such  advice, 
directly  and  consistently  sought,  is  probably  at  the 
root  of  much  of  the  difficulty  of  the  past.  In  the 
long  run  South  African  opinion  must  dominate 
national  policy  in  South  Africa.  That  it  should  be 
expressed  in  an  authoritative  form,  and  under  a  due 
sense  of  national  responsibility,  are  the  conditions 
which  will  make  it  most  helpful,  and  most  reliable. 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and  other  public  men  from  the 
Cape  have  pointed  out  to  me  how  peculiar  are  the 
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problcins  which  arise  in  South  African  politics,  how 
much  they  stand  apart  from  Anglo-Saxon  experience 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  how  impossible  it  is  for 
any  one  who  has  not  to  deal  with  these  problems 
on  the  spot  to  understand  them.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
the  maxim  is  true  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  another 
place,  that  '  only  those  who  know  a  country  arc  fitted 
to  rule  it.'  It  is  only  by  utilizing  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country  that 
adequate  direction  can  be  given  to  its  external  re- 
lations as  to  its  internal  government. 

The  actual  and  contingent  stake  which  Great 
Britain,  Australia  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  have 
in  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Cape  as  a  naval  station 
in  time  of  war  may  be  roughly  outlined  in  figures. 
Lord  Brassey,  dwelling  upon  the  importance  to  the 
nation  of  completing  the  fortification  and  equipment 
of  the  neighbouring  harbours,  mentions  in  the  Naval 
Annual  for  1H90,  that  at  present  about  ;^9o,ooo,ooo 
worth  of  commerce  centres  at  or  passes  this  point 
every  year,  including  ^20,000,000  of  outward  trade 
to  Australia,  ;^  13,000,000  to  the  Cape  itself,  and  por- 
tions of  the  Indian,  Chinese  and  other  Eastern  trade 
which  make  up  the  whole.  This  is  under  normal 
conditions.  But  should  the  Suez  Canal  be  closed, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  in  a  great  European 
war  this  could  be  prevented,  unless  England  could 
obtain  and  maintain  absolute  naval  control  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  military  control  of  Egypt,  then 
at  least  ;{J"  150,000,000,  and  possibly  ;^2oo,ooo,ooo  of 
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J^ritish  trade  would  be  forced  to  fjo  round  the  Cai)e. 
I  have  mentioned  elsewliere  Lord  Dufferin's  statement, 
to  the  London  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  that  if  any- 
thing; ever  occurred  to  take  away  our  control  of  the 
Indian  markets  there  is  not  a  cottage  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  England  which  would  not  feci 
the  blow  at  once.  If  this  be  true  of  the  Indian  trade 
alone,  the  argument  becomes  much  more  impressive 
when  applied  to  the  risks  which  would  be  incurred, alike 
by  Britain,  India,  and  Australia  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  depend  for  the  security  of  the  whole  vast 
volume  of  Eastern  and  Australian  commerce  upon 
such  neutral  rights  as  could  be  granted  by  an  inde- 
pendent South  Africa,  or  if  they  left  the  Cape  in  such 
a  position  that  it  could  be  seized  by  a  hostile  power. 
We  have  an  interesting  historical  illustration  of  what 
security  on  this  great  trade  route  means  in  the  fact, 
stated  on  apparently  reliable  authority,  that  between 
the  years  1793  and  «797,  when  the  French  held  the 
Isle  of  France  and  Bourbon,  no  less  than  2266  British 
merchantmen  were  seized  by  French  ships  or  expe- 
ditions sallying  out  from  those  stations.  So  intoler- 
able did  the  situation  become  for  British  commerce 
that  the  conquest  of  the  French  stations  became  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  this  was  effected  in  1810  when 
a  new  outbreak  of  war  had  made  like  disaster  immi- 
nent. Yet  this  was  before  the  vast  trade  of  Austra- 
lasia had  come  into  existence,  and  when  our  trade 
with  the  East  was  but  a  trifle  compared  with  its 
present  great  proportions. 
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In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  however,  the  argument 
for  national  unity  is  so  stron^j  that  few  undertake 
to  question  it.  Not  long  since,  in  the  Manchester 
Reform  Club,  I  met  a  sincere  disciple  of  the  old  school 
of  thinkers  on  colonial  policy.  He  had  studied  the 
question  under  Mr.  Golduin  Smith,  at  Toronto,  and 
was  at  first  concisely  and  comprehensively  dogmatic 
in  his  assertion  that  the  only  plan  for  England  was 
not  only  to  permit,  but  to  encourage,  each  of  the  great 
colonies  to  become  independent  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  was  an  honest  thinker,  and  one  could  with  him 
afford  to  stake  the  argument  on  a  candid  answer 
to  a  single  question.  '  Could  Great  Britain,  with  any 
regard  to  the  safety  of  her  national  position,  afford 
to  give  up  South  Africa '  ?  The  emphatic  negative 
which,  after  a  moment's  thought,  he  gave,  was  the 
only  reply  possible  for  one  who  acknowledged  the 
force  of  facts  when  presented  to  his  mind. 


The  West  Indies. 

The  present  and  contingent  relation  of  the  British 
West  Indies  to  the  problem  of  national  defence,  and 
therefore  of  national  unity,  is  more  direct  than  at  first 
sight  may  appear.  No  portion  of  the  Empire 
won  at  greater  expense  of  prolonged  conflict  thai,  .e 
West  Indian  Islands,  but  their  relative  commercial  im- 
portance was  temporarily  diminished  by  the  occupation 
of  other  tropical  countries,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
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bcct-root  sugar  of  temperate  climates  for  that  of  the 
cane.  West  Indian  trade,  which  has  found  out 
many  new  directions,  is  still,  however,  important, 
and  not  for  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  but  for  the 
Canadian  Dominion  as  well.  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  are  the  complement  of  each  other  in  natural 
production,  and  a  very  large  trade  is  sure  to  grow  up 
between  them  as  they  develop  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. The  Dominion  has,  therefore,  a  deep  interest  in 
the  power  of  the  Empire  to  protect  commerce  such 
as  is  given  by  stations  like  Bermuda,  St.  Lucia  and 
Kingston.  Halifax  has  already  been  connected  with 
Bermuda  by  a  telegraph  cable.  The  West  Indian 
islands  and  Naval  Stations  at  present  depend  for 
communication  upon  lines  passing  through  the  United 
States.  The  continuation  of  the  Halifax-Bermuda 
cable  to  the  West  Indies  would  give  an  independent 
electric  connection  between  all  the  British  possessions 
in  America.  This  might  become  a  very  distinct 
addition  to  the  resources  of  our  naval  system. 

The  completion  of  any  means  of  ship  communication 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  increase  indefi- 
nitely the  importance  to  the  Empire  of  the  West 
Indies.  Australia  would  have  at  once  the  same  kind 
of  interest  in  the  strength  of  the  national  position 
there  which  she  now  has  in  our  possession  of  the  Cape, 
or  in  our  control  of  Aden  and  Malta.  Through  this 
new  channel  would  probably  flow  the  main  flood  of 
British  commerce  with  the  western  coasts  of  North  and 
South  iVmerica.     It  would  furnish  the  easiest  line  of 
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The  r«>ninloti«MM»l  tolo^iaphii  and  >M«\'nn  roininnni 
lation  l>ot\vr»n  thr  piiiuipal  islands  has  l>ron|;li(  Ihr 
<Hiostion  ol  Uval  IrdiMation  within  thr  ranjjo  of  s(Mi«>ns 
disvussion.  Init  thr  »>l>slavli's,  social  as  wt'll  as  ph\.siial. 
A\c  natn»all\  nuul\  i;ii>a(ct  (han  in  tin  ras«>  ol  ('ana«la 
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'  l\<i    lilll)     |iirrii 'I    11     liillii'i    .)|i|Miii".    Iliiil    w     III'     III    III'     liiiii'l'.    Ill 
II   I'iMViilrll)  r   whii  ll   i'l  I'.li  III'  I    lliiili  nil    'iliil' <iltiiili".lil|i,   lliiil   llil;  fiilx  ii 
'III  lilill'lly  jiil'il  lip  liii'i  II  I  liiilii  I    III  III  I  'iiiMlii'.  II   |iiill   'll  III'    |i'  liMiili'  III 
<  ililii  )     III  I  i\  iIi/mIiiiii,   mill   lliiil    IIh     Iii'Iijiii   ih  Iikviii' nl    nl    \  ii^Uimi, 

ll*?   il    i'l   lllr   'illiMi(i|  >)|  ,   mil  V   iilli  I    ;ill   IHI  ll   '(III    |ii    Id     |||'     )',(  '  ill'  -,1 ,    (.1    nil 
llri   III  hii'V'inii  III  I  '       I'i'il     I     \i     !iccl'  V 

'  hlir  iihovc  ;ill,  wli.il  i';  In  In-  (loiu-  with  hiflii  '  -• 
Willi  this  <|in"ili(iii  Ml.  (i«»Mwiif  .'Wiiilli  iiial:«s  llic 
K'l.ilion  nl  liKJi.t  1<»  the  l'!iii|»iic  IIm-  (  iiix  ol  iIm-  I'rflcr.i- 
lion  prohlcm.  To  him  the  diiru  iiily  |ti(n<  tilrfj  Hrcnm 
insnlnhic,  (  hiclly  Ixiaiisr  Im*  iKJicvc";  thai  it  would  \n: 
itn|Missil>lr  lot  a  icdt  ration  nl  (h-iiio(  tat ii  (  oiiiiiitiniticn 
s<alt<ir(|  «>v«t  the  nJnhc  to  liohj  ftidia,  ahoiit  which 
lln'y  know  little,  as  a  dcpiiKlciK  y.  lie  even  doiihtH, 
in  his  nistomaiy  vein  of  |)<;msiiiii.sin,  whether  the  fate 
of  the  Indian  l',in|iire  is  not  already  'scaled  l»y  the 
proj^tcss  of  deinocracy  in  Ihitain.'  So  far  from  this 
last  hcinj;  the  c.isi;  it  looks  as  if  the  Iji^dish  workin^j 
man,  who  has  annnally  mote  than  /6o,ooo,ooo  of  trade 
staked  on  our  hold  on  Fiidia,  will  be  the  last  to  weaken 
by  his  vote  our  position  in  the  country  or  our  ^rip  on  the 
waterways  which  lead  to  the  I'!ast.  Iwcry  second  or 
third  day's  work  of  the  I>ancashirc  cotton-sjiinncr  is 
done  for  the   Indian   market,  or    for  other    Eastern 
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markets  which  wc  control  on  account  of  our  position 
in  India.  In  some  large  districts,  such  as  that  of 
Oldham,  the  proportion  is  three  days'  work  out  of  four. 
And  the  Lancashire  spinner  is  a  keen  political  thinker, 
especially  where  his  bread  and  butter  are  concerned. 

The  industry  of  the  city  of  Dundee  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  the  supply  of  a  single  fibre  from  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  Dundee  jute- worker  is  a 
Radical,  but  he  is  not  likely  for  that  reason  to  forget 
that  his  daily  wage  depends  on  the  hold  which  the 
Empire  keeps  upon  I^cngal.  The  purely  trade  re- 
lation of  India  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  clearly 
put  by  Lord  Dufferin  in  his  address  to  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  three  years  ago.     He  said  ; — 

'  During  the  past  year  our  trade  with  our  Indian 
Empire  was  larger  than  our  trade  w'th  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
;^64.ooo,ooo.  If,  again,  we  merely  confine  our  attention 
to  a  comparison  of  our  exports  to  India  with  our 
exports  to  other  countries,  wc  shall  find  that  the  same 
statement  holds  good,  namely,  that  the  exports  of 
Great  Britain  to  India  are  greater  than  those  to  any 
other  country  in  the  world  except  the  United  States, 
amounting  as  they  do  to  ^^54,000,000,  whereas  our 
exports  to  France  do  not  exceed  ;^24.ooo,ooo,  and  to 
Germany  ^27,000,000.  In  fact,  India's  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  is  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  value  of 
the  total  British  trade  with  the  whole  world.  ...  In 
1888  she  took  ;^2 1,250,000  worth  of  our  cotton  goods 
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and  yarns,  out  of  a  total  of /^ 7  2.000,000  worth  exported 
to  all  countries,  whereas  China  only  took  /^6,/;oo,ooo 
worth,  Germany  ;6^2,.'',oo,ooo  worth  and  the  United 
States  ;6  2,000,000  worth.  A^ain,  if  we  take  another 
great  section  of  Ikitish  exports,  suc.i  as  hardware, 
machinery  and  metals,  we  find  that  out  of  a  total 
export  of  ;6^36,ooo,ooo  to  all  countries  India  in  iHHH 
took  ;^5,7';0,ooo  worth,  whereas  we  only  sent 
;C3,ooo,ooo  worth  to  France,  ;^  1.7, 50,000  worth  to 
Russia,  and  £']^p,ooo  worth  to  China. 

'  These  figures,  I  think,  should  be  enough  to 
convince  the  least  receptive  understanding  what  a 
fatal  blow  it  would  be  to  our  commercial  prosperity 
were  circumstances  ever  to  close,  cither  completely 
or  partially,  the  Indian  ports  to  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  and  how  deeply  the  manufacturing  population 
of  Lancashire,  and  not  only  of  Lancashire,  but  of 
every  centre  of  industry  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
is  interested  in  the  well-being  and  expanding  pros- 
perity of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects.  Indeed  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  if  any  serious  disaster 
ever  overtook  our  Indian  Em.fi?,  or  if  our  political 
relations  with  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan  were  to  be 
even  partially  disturbed,  there  is  not  a  cottage  in  Great 
Britain,  at  all  events  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
which  would  not  be  made  to  feel  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  such  an  intolerable  calamity.' 

There  is  another  point  to  consider.  The  rapid  growth 
of  our  vast  Indian  commerce  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  application  on  an  immense  scale  of  British  capital 
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for  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  railways  and 
canals,  and  for  the  conservation  and  distribution  of 
water  by  systems  of  irrigation.  It  is  estimated  that 
;^':^5o,ooo,ooo  arc  thus  invested,  to  which  must  be 
added  other  large  sums  employed  in  various  forms  of 
industrial  enterprise  ;  the  profits  and  interest  of  all 
this  capital  flowing  back  steadily  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  evidently  secured  only  by  British 
dominance. 

When  to  all  this  we  connect  the  fact  that  from 
75,000  to  100,000  Br'tish  people  find  well  paid 
employment  in  carrying  on  the  government,  defence 
and  industrial  development  of  the  country  we  begin 
to  understand  the  vast  range  of  national  interests 
involved  in  our  retaining  possession  of  India.  The 
estimate  that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  draw 
from  India  sixty  or  seventy  millions  sterling  every 
year  in  direct  income  is  probably  a  moderate  one. 
Directly  then  Britain's  stake  in  India  is  enormous. 
Indirectly  our  possession  of  the  country  would  prob- 
ably determine  the  drift  of  the  commerce  of  the  vast 
regions  still  further  East. 

Nor  is  it  the  United  Kingdom,  alone  which  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  present  and  prospective  interest  of  the  Austra- 
lasian colonies  in  India  are  also  great,  not  only  for 
the  military  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned,  but 
in  view  of  the  growing  trade  relations.  India  re- 
duced to  anarchy  by  the  withdrawal  of  British  rule,  or 
India  governed  by  Russia,  would  mean  a  serious  blow 
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to  Australasian  trade,  present  and  prospective.  It 
might  easily  mean  exclusion  from  all  the  markets  of 
the  East. 

South  Africa,  which  owed  its  earliest  development 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  stopping  place  on  the 
road  to  India,  still  owes  much  of  its  importance  to  the 
same  cause.  The  interest  of  Canada  in  India  is  more 
remote,  but  now  that  Canadian  steamship  lines  are 
on  the  Pacific,  with  their  terminus  at  Hong  Kong, 
Britain's  position  in  the  East  has  a  new  interest  for 
the  Dominion. 

But  every  British  colony  great  and  small  is  directly 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  power 
of  the  Empire,  and  if  the  continued  power  of  the 
Empire  involves,  as  it  seems  to  do,  the  retention  and 
government  of  India,  the  colonies  should  not  shrink 
from  sharing  that  responsibility. 

Professor  Seeley  has  proved  with  conclusive  clear- 
ness that  the  government  of  India  has  had  very  little 
effect  upon  the  domestic  politics  of  England  ;  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  would  have  more  upon  the 
domestic  politics  of  the  Empire. 

The  political  difficulty  about  Indians  relation  to  a 
united  Empire  is.  however,  felt  very  widely.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  which  occurs  to  the  minds  of  most 
men  when  they  turn  their  attention  to  the  question, 
as  I  have  found  during  pubh'c  discussion  in  many  parts 
of  the  Empire.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  That 
a  country  enjoying  popular  representative  institutions 
should  rule  as  an  imperial  power  over  some  hundreds 
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of  millions  of  people  without  representation  in  their 
own  government  is  an  extraordinary  anomaly.  Men's 
minds  have,  however,  become  accustomed  to  it  by  long 
usage,  and  the  fact  is  accepted  almost  without  remark. 
But  when  a  proposal  is  made  to  re-construct  the 
national  organism  on  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  logical 
basis,  the  incompatibility  between  our  popular  system 
of  government,  and  tht  system  which  we  apply  to 
India  at  once  re-appears. 

The  anomaly,  however,  would  be  no  greater  under 
federation  than  without  it,  and  it  is  one  with  which 
the  British  mind  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  is  familiar. 
Most  of  the  great  colonies  have  had  on  a  small  scale 
the  experience  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  had 
on  a  large  scale  of  ruling  weaker  races  without  giving 
them  representation. 

Unquestionably  confusion  of  thought  is  caused  by 
the  careless  use  of  the  term  Empire  into  which  English 
people  have  fallen.  Applied  to  India  and  the  crown 
colonies  it  is  admissible,  though  with  the  qualification 
that  in  practice  the  Empress  of  India  acts  as  much 
under  advice  as  the  Queen  of  England.  As  a  name 
for  the  '  slowly  grown  and  crowned  Republic  '  of  which 
the  mother-land  is  the  type  and  the  great  self-govern- 
ing colonies  copies,  the  term  Empire  is  a  misnomer, 
and  has  none  of  the  meaning  which  it  has  when  applied 
to  Russia,  Austria,  or  the  France  of  the  Napoleons. 
If  immediate  reflection  of  the  popular  will  in  public 
policy  be  taken  as  the  test,  England,  Canada,  and 
Australia    are    more   republican    than    the    modern 
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republics  ;  as  democratic  as  is  well  possible  under  a 
representative  system  of  [government.  But  the  people 
of  this  '  crowned  republic,'  proud  of  their  capacity  for 
self-government,  and  impatient  of  any  illegitimate 
control  over  themselves,  have  assumed  the  task  of 
governing  a  real  Empire — one  which  contains  a 
population  of  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  various 
races.  The  legitimacy  of  this  assumed  task  we  need 
not  stay  to  discuss.  The  actual  relation  of  Britain  to 
India  as  to  several  other  countries  without  self- 
government  is  a  fact  :  and  one  which  has  passed 
beyond  the  range  of  discussion. 

This  government  of  India  the  United  Kingdom, 
upon  which  the  work  now  devolves,  finds  it  possible 
to  carry  on,  and  on  the  whole  efficiently.  That  it  is 
done  to  the  good  of  the  people  ruled  is  scarcely  open 
to  question.  B.  itish  rule  in  India  may  be  far  from 
ideally  perfect,  but  that  it  is  superior  to  anything 
India  ever  had  before  is  freely  admitted  even  by 
foreigners.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  which  would  prev-ent  the  representatives  of  a 
united  British  race  from  carrying  forward  the  govern- 
ment of  India  as  do  now  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  ? 

Let  us  consider  the  system  of  government.  To  the 
Indians  themselves  no  representation,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  is  given.  While  largely  employed  for 
executive  functions  they  take  no  part  in  legislation. 
An  English  statesman  of  proved  capacity,  assisted  by 
a   council   of   experienced   specialists,   is  placed    as 
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Viceroy  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Under  him  is  a  trained 
body  of  civil  servants,  selected  by  a  rigid  system  of 
examination.  To  these  the  general  administration  of 
the  country  is  committed.  It  is  a  system  of  govern- 
ment by  experts. 

The  fiscal  system  of  India,  its  revenue  and 
expenditure,  are  kept  entirely  separate  from  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  its  separate  and  clearly 
defined  code  of  laws  suited  to  its  circumstances.  It 
has  a  practically  independent  military  organization. 
The  government  of  the  great  dependency  is  not  only 
essentially  different  in  form  from  that  of  the  self- 
governing  portions  of  the  Empire,  but  revolves  in  a 
sphere  of  its  own.  The  general  lines  of  Indian  policy 
come  under  the  review  of  Parliament ;  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  is  kept  upon  those  who  rule  India 
through  the  channel  of  Parliamentary  criticism ; 
beyond  this  the  rule  of  the  country  is  left  to  the 
specialists  to  whom  it  has  been  committed.  It  has 
been  long  since  any  question  of  Indian  policy  made  or 
unmade  a  government. 

I  have  met  everywhere,  in  Britain  and  in  the 
colonies,  people  who  think  that  India  makes  a  heavy 
drain  upon  the  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
would  do  so  upon  the  revenues  of  a  united  Empire. 
This  is  an  example  of  that  ignorance  which,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  is  the  most  probable  dissolvent  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  therefore  not  unnecessary  to  say  that 
India  pays  exclusively  for  its  own  defence  and 
government.     Every  soldier,  white  or  native,  from  the 
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Commander-in-Chief  down  to  the  humblest  sepoy ; 
every  civil  servant,  from  the  Governor-General  to  the 
lately  appointed  clerk,  is  paid  from  Indian  revenues 
alone.  India  does  even  more,  it  pays  the  whole 
expense  of  the  India  Office  in  London,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  Aden  and  other  ports  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea,  with  their  garrisons,  although  the.se 
give  protection  to  other  Eastern  con.merce  and  to 
that  of  the  Australasian  colonies  as  well  as  Indian. 
India  contributes  also  to  the  maintenance  of  consular 
establishments  in  China  and  of  the  British  Embassy 
in  Persia.  The  resources  and  the  fighting  power  of 
India  stand  to-day  as  a  barrier  to  guard  from  danger 
the  enormous  British  commerce  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
to  keep  back  the  most  dangerous  military  power  of 
Europe  and  Asia  from  nearer  approach  to  the  English 
communities  of  the  South. 

The  question  whether  any  degree  of  representa- 
tion could  be  given  to  the  Indian  population  would 
remain  for  a  federated  Empire,  just  as  it  now  exists  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  problem  would  be  no 
greater  and  no  less.  Any  step  taken  in  that  direction 
would  no  doubt  be  exceedingly  cautious  and  tenta- 
tive. But  for  dealing  with  this,  as  with  all  other 
Indian  problems,  a  united  Empire,  with  its  con- 
solidated strength,  would  be  vastly  more  efficient 
than  a  nation  going  through  various  stages  of  disinte- 
gration. 

The  answer  which  appears  to  me  sufficient  to  those 
whom  claim  that  Britain's  control  of  India  interposes 
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an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  Federal  system  for  the 
Kmpire  is  this  : — 

India  is  practically  a  crown  colony,  and  as  yet  the 
United  Kingdom  has  shown  no  inclination  to  govern 
it  otherwise  than  as  a  crown  colony.  The  same  duty 
may  be  rightly  accepted  and  duly  fulfilled  by  British 
people  as  a  whole  under  any  system  of  common 
government.  To  accept  it  would  create  no  new 
national  burden  or  risk,  would  react  no  more  upon 
the  ordinary  political  development  of  the  various  states 
than  it  has  upon  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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An  Amkkican  view. 

l^'OK  the  sake  of  studying  the  various  angles  from 
which  the  idea  of  federating  the  Empire  is  criticized 
it  seems  worth  while  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 
views  expressed  in  a  pai)er,  lately  contributed  to  a 
leading  magazine',  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  under  the  title  of  *  An  American  View ' 
of  Imperial  Federation.  Among  thinking  native 
Americans  I  have  found,  as  a  rule,  a  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  advocates  of  unity  for  British 
people,  a  sympathy  perfectly  natural  in  a  nation 
which  has  suffered  and  sacrificed  so  much  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  for  a  similar  object. 
Besides,  their  familiarity  not  only  with  the  idea  of 
large  political  organization,  but  with  its  actual  working 
out  has  taken  away  from  them  that  fear  of  its  diffi- 
culties which  seems  to  haunt  many  weak-kneed 
Englishmen  who  conceive  that  human  political 
capacity  had  achieved  its  utmost  when  it  evolved 
the  existing  Imperial  system.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguished thinkers  of  the  United  States,  after  a  tour 
made  around  the  world  a  few  years  ago,  expressed 
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to  me,  with  characteristic  American  energy  and  em- 
phasis, the  opinion  he  brought  home  with  him  upon 
the  subject  of  British  consolidation.  '  The  citizen 
of  the  British  Empire,'  said  he,  '  who  is  not  an 
enthusiast  on  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation, 
is  a  Philistine  of  the  very  first  magnitude.' 

Working  out  on  separate  and  yet  parallel  lines 
the  great  problems  of  liberty  and  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious progress,  the  United  States  and  the  British 
F^mpirc  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  sympathizing 
with  each  other's  efforts  to  consolidate  and  perfect 
the  national  machinery  by  which  their  aims  are  to 
be  accomplished.  English  people  now  understand 
and  respect  the  motives  which  actuated  the  resolute 
and  successful  struggle  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  against  disruption.  That  Americans  should 
understand  the  necessity  which  exists  for  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  sought  to  maintain  it,  is  most  desirable. 
They  are  not  likely  to  learn  them  from  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Curiously  enough,  he  begins  his  argument  by 
forgetting  that  there  is  a  British  Empire.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere  (though  without  regarding  the 
views  as  essential  to  Federation),  there  are  those  who 
consider  that  national  consolidation  would  be  hastened 
on  through  an  endeavour  by  tariff  agencies  to  make 
the  Empire  self-sufficing  in  the  matter  of  food,  just 
as  the  United  States  by  the  M^'Kinley  tariff,  are 
endeavouring  to  make  themselves  self-sufficing  in 
the  matter  of  manufactures. 
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Mr.  Carnegie  justifies  protection  in  the  United 
States  because  it  ultimately  cheapens  production, 
and  then  says :  '  Now  because  Britain  has  not  the 
requisite  territory  to  increase  greatly  her  food  supply, 
any  tax  imposed  upon  food  could  not  be  temporary 
but  must  be  permanent.  The  doctrine  of  Mill  does 
not  therefore  apply,  for  protection,  to  be  wise,  must 
always  be  in  the  nature  of  only  a  temporary  shielding 
of  new  plants  until  they  take  root.  It  will  surprise 
many  if  Britain  ever  imposes  a  permanent  tax  upon 
the  food  of  her  38,000,000  of  people,  with  no  possible 
hope  of  ever  increasing  the  supply,  and  thereby 
reducing  the  cost,  and  thus  ultimately  rendering 
the  tax  unnecessary.  A  tax  for  a  short  period,  that 
fosters  and  increases  production,  and  a  tax  for  all 
time  which  cannot  increase  production,  are  different 
things.' 

Mr.  Carnegie  evidently  forgets  that  the  Empire 
covers  one  fifth  of  the  world,  that  it  produces  every 
article  of  food  and  raw  material  of  manufacture,  that 
under  the  compulsion  of  any  great  national  necessity 
it  could  in  five  years  make  itself  independent  of 
outside  supplies,  with  the  possible  exception  of  raw 
cotton,  and  that  by  the  natural  processes  of  growth 
and  change,  without  any  protection,  it  is  likely  in  the 
near  future,  partly  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the 
United  States  to  furnish  what  they  have  hitherto 
furnished,  to  be  drawing  its  supplies  of  food  chiefly 
from  its  own  territories.  It  is  not  my  business  to 
suggest,  much  less  argue  for  a  system  of  protection 
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for  the  Empire,  but  if  it  is  to  be  discussed,  let  us 
at  least  take  into  account  the  elementary  facts  which 
Mr.  Carnej^ic  omits.  The  ch'max  of  absurdity  seems 
well-nii^h  reached  when  Mr.  rarnej;ie,  fresh  from  the  full 
operation  of  the  M'Kinley  Tariff  and  its  justification, 
r  )undly  accuses  the  Empire  Trade  League  of  making 
efforts  to  array  one  [)art  of  the  race  against  the  otlier 
part '  because  it  has  suggested  a  very  slight  differen- 
tial tariff  within  the  lunpire.  Life  in  America  is  not 
generally  supposed  ai  destroy  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
Mr.  Carnegie's  criticism  of  another  class  of  l^'edera- 
tionists  is  that  they  have  '  no  business '  in  their  pro- 
gramme, '  no  considerations  of  trade,'  that  *  sentiment 
reigns  supreme.'  It  is  evident  that  he  has  not  a 
priuKU}'  conception  of  the  main  drift  of  federation 
policy.  He  is  like  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
America,  out  of  whom  life  on  a  broad  continent 
appears  to  have  driven  the  maritime  instinct.  Because 
external  commerce  or  the  carrying  trade  means  little 
to  the  I'nited  States,  or  because  his  own  country 
is  so  remarkably  self-contained,  he  has  no  standard 
by  which  to  measure  tlu  profound  and  practical 
significance  which  maritime  position  has  for  countries 
like  Great  Britain  or  Australia.  In  i  Syo  of  the  ,^^^9 
vessels  which  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  2J]2'Z 
were  British  ami  three  American.  In  the  same  year, 
out  of  the  whole  volume  of  American  external  trade 
itself,  only  iz-z^.)  per  cent.,  or  about  one-eighth  was 
carried  in  American  bottoms,  of  the  remaining  seven- 
eighths  by  far  the  larger  part  crossed  the  seas  under  the 
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Pritish  fliifT.  A^ain,  in  iSyo  the  shippinf:^  cleared  in 
luif^Mand  amounted  in  all  to  ^{,^  16,442  tons,  but  of  this 
only  38,i92tons  were  under  the  United  States  flaj^s  al- 
thoupjh  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  one  of 
vast  proportions.  These  figures  will  serve  to  illustrate 
how  difficult  it  must  be  for  any  one  looking;  at  C)ur 
national  (juestions  from  an  American  point  of  view  1.0 
understand  the  fundamental  interests  of  liritish  people, 
and  perhaps  explain  the  airy  cheerfulness  with  which 
Mr.  Carnct.Me  sujjgcsts  various  processes  of  political 
evolution  which  involve  the  disintegration  of  the 
Kmj)irc.  Hut  Mr.  Carnegie  has  other  difficulties  than 
those  which  arise  from  study  in  j^'  a  (piestion  from  an  un- 
favourable anj^le.  The  intense  occupations  of  business 
in  America  may  well  be  his  excuse  for  not  keci)in^ 
in  touch  with  the  movement  of  British  politics  ;  they 
can  scarcely  excuse  him  for  discussing  I'Ji^lish  affairs 
as  if  he  were  in  a  position  to  understand  them. 
'  liritain,'  he  says,  'can  choose  whether  Australia, 
Canada,  and  her  other  colonies,  as  they  grow  to 
maturity,  can  set  u\)  for  themselves,  with  every  T'-'elinL^ 
of  filial  devotion  towards  her,  or  whether  every  child 
born  in  these  lands  is  to  be  born  to  regard  Ikitain 
as  the  cruel  oppressor  of  his  country.  There  is  no 
other  alternative,  and  I  beseech  our  friends  of  the 
Imperial  I'^cderation  (Leat^uc)  to  pause  ere  they 
involve  their  country  and  her  children  in  the  disap- 
pointment and  humiliation  which  must  come,  if  a 
serious  effort  !s  made  to  check  the  development  and 
independent  existence  of  the  colonies,  for  indcpen- 
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dence  they  must  and  will  seek,  and  obtain,  even  by 
force,  if  necessary.'  One  hesitates  whether  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  ignorance  or  the  folly  of  sentences  like  these. 
I  use  the  words  advisedly.  Ignorance,  because  ap- 
parently Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  know  that  almost 
every  responsible  British  statesman  of  the  past  half 
century  and  of  the  present  day,  when  dealing  with 
this  question,  has  said  thai  when  the  great  colonies 
wish  to  go  Great  I^ritain  will  raise  no  objection  ;  that 
this  view  has  been  re-echoed  unanimously  by  the  press 
and  by  public  opinion  ;  and  that  no  rdvocate  of 
Imperial  I'edcration,  national  unity,  or  whatever 
other  name  wc  apply  to  Ikitish  consolidation,  has 
ever  hinted  at  the  union  of  the  self-governing  por- 
tions of  th  J  Empire  as  anything  else  than  a  pact 
entered  into  voluntarily  by  communities  free  to 
choose  or  refuse  as  they  please,  as  free  as  were  the 
States  of  the  American  Union  or  the  provinces  of 
the  Dominion  to  adopt  their  present  system.  Britain 
has  not  waited,  and  Imperial  Federationists  have 
not  waited,  f^r  Mr.  Carnegie's  supplications  to  decide 
this  great  and  fundamental  issue  of  national  policy. 
The  advocates  o(  national  unity  are  the  foremost  to 
proclaim  it.  Folly,  for  it  is  folly  when  Mr.  Carnegie,  in 
the  face  of  facts  like  these,  which  nobody  can  question 
rounds  his  periods  with  hints  at  cruel  oppression, 
an  the  one  side,  and  independence  won  by  force,  on  the 
other,  when  discussing  the  relations  of  England  and  her 
colonics.  It  is  on  his  own  continent  that  he  finds  the  ex- 
ample of  states  kept  within  a  national  union  by  force. 
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If  Mr.  Carnegie  understands  little  about  Britain's 
relation  to  her  colonies  and  to  the  world,  he  under- 
stands much  less  about  the  opinions  of  colonists. 
None  the  less  he  speaks  of  them  with  the  most 
complete  assurance  of  knowledge.  A  single  illus- 
tration will  give  the  measure  of  his  ignorance. 
Quoting  certain  views  in  opposition  to  l^ritish  con- 
nection expressed  by  Mr.  Mercier,  the  late  leader  of 
the  extreme  national  party  in  the  French  province  of 
Quebec,  he  gravely  assures  his  readers  that  Mr.  Mercier 
reflet  ;  the  sentiments  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  native-born  Canadians  and  Australians. 
Absurdity  could  scarcely  go  furth.T. 

Mr.  Carnegie  poses  as  a  political  philosopher  and 
•lives  English  statesmen  the  advantage  of  his  sacfe 
advice  on  national  questions.  We  look  for  the 
grounds  of  this  superior  wisdom  and  wc  read  as 
follows :  '  What  lesson  has  the  past  to  teach  us 
upon  this  point  ?  Spain  had  great  colonies  upon  the 
American  continent :  where  are  these  now  ?  Seventeen 
republics  occupy  Central  and  South  America.  I'^ive  of 
these  have  prepared  plans  for  federating.  Portugal  had 
a  magnificent  empire,  which  is  now  witli  the  l^ra/.ilian 
Republic.  Britain  had  a  colony.  It  has  passed  from 
its  mother's  apron-strings  and  set  up  for  itself  and  now 
the  majority  of  all  our  race  are  gathered  under  its 
Repaablican  flag^     What  is  there  in  'he  position  of 

'  This  statemrnl  is  a  charactpristic  instance  o(  Mr.  (arnci^ic's 
inaccuracy.  Let  liim  subtract  from  tlic  wliolc  po|>u!atit)ii  of  the 
I'nitfil  States  the  seven  or  ei^ht  milliuns  ot  iiegr(jes  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  si.K  or  seven  milliuns  of  Italians,  Spaniards,  Poles,  Hun- 
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Britain's  relations  to  Australia  and  Canada  that 
justifies  the  belief  that  any  different  result  is  possible 
with  them?  I  know  of  none.'  And  knowing  none, 
Mr.  Carnegie,  by  his  own  confession,  writes  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  main  facts  of  the  question  which  he 
discusses.  Spain  and  Portugal  governed  their  colo- 
nies from  the  home  centre,  and  as  tributaries.  Britain 
allows  her  colonies  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  their  own  money  as  they  please  ;  Spain  and 
Portugal  (and  England  in  1776)  wished  to  retain 
their  colonies  against  their  will  ;  Britain  now  leaves 
the  question  of  continued  connection  a  matter  which 
colonists  are  to  decide  for  themselves. 

Very  interesting  indeed  is  Mr.  Carnegie's  sudden 
change  of  front  when  he  comes  to  look  at  federation 
as  making  for  the   aggrandisement  or   the   good  of 

g.arians,  Austrians,  Russians,  Germans  anH  Scandinavians,  wlio 
entered  the  country  between  1847  and  the  present  time,  tlic  people 
who  with  their  descendants  tlaeaten,  according  to  American  writers, 
to  overwhelm  the  native  element  of  the  population  ;  let  him  place 
beside  these  figures  the  further  facts  stated  on  American  authority 
that  the  emigration  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  has  been 
in  the  same  period  onl^*  about  1,500.000,  and  from  Ireland  2.500,000; 
and  he  may  find  reason  to  acknowledge  that  the  mass  of  '  our  race ' 
is  still  in  the  British  Islands  and  in  the  great  colonies  which  j-et 
retain  their  distinctive  Anglo-Saxon  character.  Mr.  Carnegie  makes 
the  triumjihant  calculation  that  the  child  is  born  who  will  see  more 
than  400,000,000  people  under  the  sway  of  the  United  States.  He 
adds  the  odd  comment  :  '  No  possible  increase  of  the  race  can  be 
looked  for  in  all  the  world  comparable  to  this.'  So  far  from  such  a 
growth  indicating  the  increase  of  our  race,  it  could  only  mean  its 
practical  obliteration  in  the  great  Republic.  The  increase  of  the 
native  American  population  is  notoriously  very  slow — onlj'  a  largely' 
increased  inllux  of  alien  races  could  make  Mr.  Carnegie's  calculations 
a  reality. 
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the  United  States  rather  than  of  the  British  Empire. 
He  has  just  been  proving  the  absurdity,  the  impossi- 
bility, nay,  the  criminality,  of  trying  to  knit  to- 
gether in  some  sufficient  federal  union  the  mother- 
land and  her  great  colonics.  He  proves  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  the  colonies  never  will  be  and  never 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  position  they  will 
have  in  such  a  union.  Separate  governments  and 
separate  governments  alone  will  satisfy  their  yearn- 
ings for  complete  independence. 

He  passes  by  without  note  the  idea  which  in- 
spires the  Federationist,  who  believes  that  such  a 
union  will  make  enormously  for  the  world's  peace, 
not  only  by  preventing  the  formation  of  many  dis- 
tinct and  possibly  hostile  states,  but  also  by  enabling 
British  people  to  give  security  to  industry  over  an 
area  of  the  world  greater  than  was  ever  before  under 
a  single  flag — at  least  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vast  extent 
of  ocean  which  the  Empire  can  control. 

With  his  ignoring  of  this  leading  idea  oi  those  who 
wish  for  British  unity,  and  his  ridicule  of  federation 
for  the  luiipire.  a  feature  of  the  alternative  which  he 
proposes  is  in  odd  contrast.  I  le  suggests  that  Canada 
should  be  encouraged  by  ICngland  not  merely  lo 
give  up  her  present  allegiance,  but  to  join  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  the  argument  with  which  he  sup- 
ports his  suggestion  :  '  With  the  a[)palling  condition 
of  Europe  before  us,  it  would  be  criminaJ  tor  a  few 
millions  of  people   to  create  a  separate   governnient 
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and  not  to  become  part  of  a  ^reat  mass  of  their  own 
race  whicli  joins  them,  especially  since  the  federal 
system  j^ives  each  part  the  control  of  all  its  internal 
affairs,  and  has  proved  that  the  freest  fjovernment  of 
the  parts  produces  the  strongest  government  of  the 
whole.'  Why  not,  one  asks,  for  the  British  people  as 
well  as  for  those  of  the  United  States?  Why  may 
not  full  control  of  internal  affairs  and  the  freest  govern- 
ment of  the  various  parts  of  the  Ikitish  ICmpire  go 
hand  in  hand  with  a  strong  government  for  the  whole? 
W  hy  may  we  not  consider  the  united  and  symi)athetic 
effort  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  ICmpire  to  so 
consolidate  their  strength  as  to  maintain  peace  over 
one  fifth  of  the  world  directly — indirectly  over  a  still 
greater  proportion — a  nobler  ideal  than  that  for  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  thinks  the  ICmpire  should  give  up 
Canada  -i.e.  the  peace  of  America?  Nor  need  the 
larger  interfere  with  the  smaller  aspiration.  Inciden- 
tally Mr.  Carnegie  himself  fully  admits  this.  After 
having  used  the  possibility  of  conflict  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  as  his  chief  or  only 
argument  for  the  transfer  of  Canada's  nationality,  he 
goes  on  to  say :  '  Even  to-day  every  1^'ederationist 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  idea  of  war 
between  the  two  great  branches  is  scouted  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Henceforth,  war  between 
members  of  our  race  may  be  said  to  be  already 
banished,  for  English-speaking  men  will  never  again  be 
called  upon  to  destro}'  each  other.  During  the  recent 
difference not  a  whisper  was  heard  on  either 
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side  of  any  possible  appeal  to  force  as  a  mode  of 
settlement.  lioth  parties  in  America  and  each  suc- 
cessive government  are  pledged  to  offer  peaceful 
arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of  all  international 
difficulties — a  position  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
soon  be  reached  by  Britain,  at  least  in  regard  to  all 
differences  with  members  of  the  same  race.' 

The  Geneva  arbitration,  the  Halifax  arbitration, 
the  San  Juan  Settlement,  the  offer  of  arbitration  in 
the  Behring  Sea  affairs,  so  long  urged  U[)on  Mr. 
Blaine  by  Lord  Salisbury  before  it  was  accepted,  the 
arbitration  arranged  with  I''rance  in  the  affairs  of 
Newfoundland,  all  seem  to  indicate  that  Britain  is 
quite  as  advanced  as  the  United  States  in  these  views 
of  peaceful  settlement.  With  this  (qualification  of 
his  way  of  stating  the  case  we  may  accept  Mr. 
Carnegie's  hopeful  outlook,  which  takes  away  all 
the  point  of  his  previous  contention.  There  is, 
however,  a  point  worthy  of  his  and  our  considera- 
tion. 

I  once  heard  Lord  Rosebery  express  the  opinion 
that  equality  of  power  was  one  of  the  chief  guarantees 
of  peace  between  great  states.  It  adds  the  very 
powerful  motive  of  self-interest  to  those  other  in- 
fluences which  incline  a  nation  to  arbitration  or  other 
fair  and  reasonable  methods  of  settling  international 
difficulties.  '  If,'  said  he,  '  it  should  ever  happen  that 
England  became  towards  the  United  States  like  the 
old  grandmother  in  the  corner,  her  teeth  dropping 
out  one  by  one,  as  her  colonies  leave   her,  and    she 
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were  patronised  or  despised  by  her  pjrown  up  off- 
spring, this  relation  would  not  be  one  tending  to  pro- 
mote friendly  feeling.  Viir  better  for  mutual  respect, 
consideration,  and  closer  friendship  that  each  should 
follow  out  its  own  development  on  its  own  broad 
lines.'  Whether  a  British  T^mpire  going  through  a 
process  of  disintegration,  or  one  steadily  consolidating 
its  strength  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  equity 
and  fair  play  from  American  politicians  (who  must  so 
often  be  distinguished  from  the  American  people)  I 
may  safely  leave  even  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  knows  them, 
to  decide. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  continent  which  would  justify  Ameri- 
cans in  demanding  from  the  Empire  the  sacrifice  of 
her  maritime  position  implied  in  the  transfer  of 
Canada  to  a  new  nationality.  Ports  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  as  many  as  they  need  the  United  States 
already  have.  Trade  in  Canadian  products  they  can 
obtain  on  terms  as  fair  as  they  will  themselves  agree 
to.  A  less  aggressive  neighbour  they  could  scarcely 
expect  to  have.  Two  countries  on  the  same  continent 
working  out  parallel  political  problems  by  different 
agencies  may  be  mutually  helpful  with  varying  experi- 
ment and  example.  Contrast  and  mutual  reaction 
stimulate  progress  far  more  than  vast  monotony 
of  system. 

Mr.  Carnegie  endorses  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  opinion 
that  Britain's  '  position  upon  the  American  continent 
is  the  barrier  to  sympathetic  union  with  her  great 
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child,  the  Republic'  As  an  American  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  such  an  opinion. 
Ikitain's  right  to  her  place  on  the  American  continent 
is  as  much  above  cjuestion  as  is  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  man  or  people  to  whom  a  neighbour's 
enjoyment  of  an  admitted  right  causes  irritation,  has 
lost  the  finer  .sense  of  morality.  The  nation  which 
yielded  an  undoubted  right  under  the  pressure  of  such 
a  base  irritation  would  do  a  harm  to  international 
morals.  British  Federationists  have  more  faith  in 
the  nobler  qualities  of  the  American  people  than  has 
Mr.  Carnegie.  They  earnestly  hope  for  a  union  of 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  higher  interests  of  humanity 
between  the  great  Republic  and  the  lunpire  from 
which  she  sprang,  but  they  know  that  that  union  can 
only  come  from  mutual  respect  for  each  other's  rights, 
and  can  never  be  brought  about  if  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  one  must  be  purchased  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  other. 

One  more  passage  must  be  quoted  to  illustrate 
the  range  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  vision  when  he  leaves  the 
domain  of  American  politics  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain.  He  says:  '  Ilcr  (l^ritain's)  colonies 
weaken  her  powers  in  war  and  confer  no  advantage 
upon  her  in  peace.' 

I  must  let  another  American,  wiiose  mind  has  not 
been  too  much  influenced  by  devotion  to  trade  on  a 
highly  protected  continent,  a  man  who  has  had 
occasion  to  study  seriously  the  larger  problems  of 
national  life,  make  answer. 
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'England/  says  Lieutenant  Mahan ',  'by  her  im- 
mense colonial  Empire  has  sacrificed  much  of  this 
advantage  of  concentration  of  force  around  her  own 
shores  :  but  the  sacrifice  was  wisely  made,  for  the 
gain  was  greater  than  the  loss,  as  the  event  proved. 
With  the  growth  of  her  colonial  system  her  war  fleets 
also  grew,  but  her  merchant  shipping  and  wealth 
grew  yet  faster.' 

And  again  :  — 

'  Undoubtedly  under  this  second  head  of  warlike 
preparation  must  come  the  maintenance  of  suitable 
naval  stations,  in  those  distant  parts  of  the  world  to 
which  the  armed  shipping  must  follow  the  peaceful 
vessels  of  commerce.  The  protection  of  such  stations 
must  depend  either  upon  direct  military  force,  as  do 
Gibraltar  and  Malta,  or  upon  a  surrounding  friendly 
population,  such  as  the  American  colonists  once  were 
to  England,  and,  it  may  be  presumed  the  Australian 
colonists  now  arc.  Such  friendly  surroundings  and 
backing,  joined  to  a  reasonable  military  provision,  are 
the  best  of  defences,  and  when  combined  with  decided 
preponderance  at  sea,  make  a  scattered  and  extensive 
empire  like  that  of  I'jigland,  secure  ;  for  while  it  is 
true  that  an  unexpected  attack  may  cause  disaster  in 
some  one  quarter,  the  actual  superiority  of  naval 
power  prevents  such  disaster  from  being  general  or 
irremediable.  History  has  sufficiently  proved  this. 
England's  naval  bases  have  been  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  her  fleets  have  at  once   protected  them, 

'  IiiJIhciicc  of  Sea  Power,  p.  29. 
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kept  open  the  communications  between  them,  and  re- 
lied upon  them  for  shelter. 

'  Colonies  attached  to  the  mother-country  afford, 
therefore,  the  surest  means  of  supporting  abroad  the 
sea  power  of  a  country.  In  peace,  tlie  influence  of 
the  government  should  be  felt  in  promoting  by  all 
means  a  warmth  of  attachment  and  a  unity  of^  in- 
terest which  will  make  the  welfare  of  one  the  welfare 
of  all,  and  the  quarrel  of  one  the  c[uarrel  of  all  ;  and 
in  war,  or  rather  for  war,  by  inducing  such  measures 
of  organization  and  defence  as  shall  be  felt  by  all  to 
be  a  fair  distribution  of  a  burden  of  which  each  reaps 
the  benefit.' 

After  such  a  statement  of  the  bases  on  whicli  sea 
power  rests  it  is  with  natural  regret  that  Lieutenant 
Mahan  adds  :  '  Such  colonies  the  United  States  has 
not  and  is  not  likely  to  have.  .  .  .  Having  therefore 
no  foreign  establishments,  either  colonial  or  military, 
the  ships  of  war  of  the  United  Stales,  in  war,  will  be 
like  land  birds,  unable  to  fly  far  from  their  own 
shores.  To  provide  resting-places  for  them,  where 
they  can  coal  and  repair,  would  be  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  government  proposing  to  itself  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  of  the  nation  at  sea.' 

Ikitish  people,  cither  at  home  or  in  the  colonies, 
may  safely  be  left  to  decide  whether  they  can  afford 
that  their  ships  should  be  in  war  •  like  land  birds, 
unable  to  fly  far  from  their  own  shores.' 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
really  represents  the  views  of  the  better  minds  of  his 
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own  country  on  the  question  of  British  Unity.  In  an 
article  contributed  to  a  leading  American  Magazine 
three  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  outline  for  American 
readers  the  chief  features  of  the  Federation  problem. 
The  editorial  comment  upon  this  paper  seems  worthy 
of  reproduction  as  an  expression  of  genuine  American 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  may  b-^  commended  to 
Mr.  Carnegie's  consideration.  The  writer  says :  '  What 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  '•  Federation  "  scheme 
for  British  reconstruction,  which  has  been  before  the 
British  public  for  years,  and  is  now  renewed  in  the 
article  just  mentioned?  It  offers  to  Great  Britain 
the  maintenance  of  every  interest,  legal,  economic, 
political  and  moral,  which  has  grown  up  in  the  past, 
and  has  shown  itself  worthy  of  conservation.  It 
maintains  all  the  ties  which  have  held  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  together.  It  even  strengthens 
them  prodigiously  by  transforming  the  weak  ties  of 
colonialism  into  a  true  national  life :  so  that  the 
foreigner  shall  look  upon  Canada  or  Jamaica,  not 
as  temporary  hangers-on  of  a  distant  island,  but  as 
component  and  fully  recognized  members  of  a  mag- 
nificent ocean  empire.  It  distributes  the  burden  of 
imperial  taxation  over  the  whole  empire,  so  that  the 
Australian  may  look  upon  the  Imperial  iron-clad 
which  comes  into  his  harbour  as  possibly  the  product 
of  his  own  state's  taxation,  while  Canadian  regiments 
shall  take  their  tour  of  duty  in  English  or  Irish 
cities,  or  at  the  Cape.  It  lessens  the  dangers  of  a 
new  break-up  of  the  Empire  through  Colonial  dis- 
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content :  the  Canacia  or  New  South  Wales  of  the 
"  federation  "  could  submit  without  a  second  thought 
to  the  abandonment  of  claims  "by  its  own  govern- 
ment," while  there  is  now  always  something  of  a  sting 
in  such  an  abandonment  by  a  home  government  on 
whose  decision  the  colony  has  exercised  no  direct 
influence.  It  leaves  to  every  square  foot  of  the 
Empire  that  alternative  of  self-government  in  the 
present,  or  of  the  hope  of  self-government  in  the  future 
which  is  afforded  by  our  State  and  Territorial  systems. 
Canada  would  be  at  once  one  of  the  self-govei*ni ng 
States  of  the  Empire :  but  the  territories  of  India 
would  have  under  the  Federation  such  prospects  of 
complete  state-hood,  when  they  should  deserve  it,  as 
they  could  never  have  under  a  Russian  Dominion  or 
protectorate 

'  The  question  now  is  whether  the  inevitable  de- 
velopment of  English  democracy  in  new  directions, 
more  particularly  in  that  of  a  federated  empire,  shall 
happily  anticipate  any  conjunction  of  circumstances 
which  might  otherwise  force  a  second  break-up  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  really,  then,  a  race  against  time  by 
the  English  democracy.' 

The  closing  reference  to  Canada  may  be  commended 
to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Carnegie,  since  it  reflects  a  spirit  worthy  of  a 
great  people. 

'  If,  as  one  result,  our  neighbours  to  the  north  of 
us  should  become  an  integral  part  of  a  real  empire, 
such  a  natural  and  simple  solution  will  find  no  con- 
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gratulatfons  more  prompt  and  cordial  than  those  of 
the  American  people,  even  though  they  are  not  based 
on  any  of  those  selfish  advantages  which  annexation 
professes  to  offer  to  the  United  States  ^' 

•  Ceil  fury  Magazine,  Jan.  1889. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Finance. 


i  1     I 


The  financial  aspects  of  our  question  are  striking 
and  significant.  Britain  herself  is  the  greatest  money- 
lending  nation  of  the  world :  her  colonics  and  depen- 
dencies, with  their  vast  undeveloped  resources,  are 
among  the  greatest  borrowers.  The  public  debts  of  the 
Australasian  colonies  amount  to  nearly  ^200,000,000, 
and  private  investments  for  the  development  of 
mines,  for  the  wool  producing  and  meat  raising  indus- 
tries and  so  on,  amount,  I  have  been  told  by  Austra- 
lian business  men.  to  even  more.  It  is  probably  a 
moderate  estimate  to  say  that  Australasia  borrows 
^400,000,000,  all  of  which  is  raised  in  London,  to 
which  the  interest  steadily  flows  back. 

In  his  '  Problems  of  Greater  Britain '  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  sayr- :  '  British  capital  to  the  extent  of 
^^"350,000,000  sterling  has  been  sunk  in  Indian  enter- 
prises, on  official  or  quasi-official  guarantee ;  and  a 
further  vast  amount  of  British  capital  is  employed  by 
purely  private  British  enterprise  in  industry." 

Canada's  public  borrowings  amount  to  about 
;^5o,ooo,ooo,  and  allowing  an  equal  sum  for  private 
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investments,  she  perhaps  draws  ;^  100,000,000  of  work- 
ing capital  from  Enghsh  sources. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  South  Africa,  tlie 
West  Indies,  and  the  minor  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
but  even  the  rough  estimates  already  given  prove  that 
the  aggregate  of  money  loaned  from  Britain,  and 
borrowed  by  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  reaches  enor- 
mous figures,  and  certainly  exceeds  ;^  1,000,000,000 
sterling. 

For  investor  and  borrower  the  benefit  is  mutual. 
The  investor  has  the  advantage  of  placing  his  money 
where  it  will  be  employed  in  making  the  most  of  vast 
natural  resources,  under  a  settled  government,  and  in 
the  energetic  and  responsible  hands  of  men  of  our 
own  race.  This  advantage  is  emphasized  by  the 
experience  of  British  capitalists  in  countries  like 
Argentina,  where  government  is  unstable,  or  Turk-^y, 
where  it  is  inefficient.  It  is  emphasized  by  .he 
contrast  between  the  financial  position  of  Egypt, 
when  dominated  by  British  influence  and  protected 
by  l^ritish  power,  and  the  same  country  when  free 
to  follow  its  own  methods  of  administration  and  com- 
pelled to  find  its  own  defence. 

It  is  shown  by  the  difference  between  the  rates  at 
which  Australia  or  Canada  borrow  money,  and  those 
paid  by  many  foreign  states. 

The  colonial  borrower  has  the  advantage  of  getting 
the  money  he  requires  at  the  cheapest  rate  possible. 
The  last  Canadian  loan  was  floated  at  3  per  cent,  and 
the  Australian  colonies  are  borrowing  at  30.      Lord 
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Dufferin  has  said  that  British  capital  is  ventured  in 
India  '  on  the  assumption  that  English  capital  and 
English  justice  would  remain  dominant  in  India.' 
In  like  manner  the  rate  at  which  colonial  loans  are 
issued  is  unquestionably  determined  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  the  industrial  position  and  military  security 
of  the  colonies  is  guaranteed  by  the  imperial  power. 
Independent,  exposed  to  face  the  risks  of  war  unaided, 
and  compelled  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  defending 
their  coasts  and  commerce,  the  credit  of  the  colonies 
could  not  be  what  it  is  to-day. 

On   the    other   hand,   since    cheap   capital    means 
cheap  production,  the  money  lent  on  easy  terms  to 
the  colonies  returns  far  more  to  the  mother-country 
than  the  interest  which  has  hitherto  been  so  regularly 
paid.     It  secures  for  Britain  what  she  most  requires, 
cheap  food  and  cheap  niw  material — wheat,  beef  and 
mutton,  wool,  cotton  and  minerals.     For  a  great  con- 
suming country  the  free  movement  of  the  wheels  of 
industry  in  the  areas  of  production  is  all-important. 
Even  the  cheap  insurance  which  comes  from  assured 
safety  in  the  transport  of  goods  between  producer  and 
consumer  is  no  slight  element  in  the  prosperity  of  both. 
In   view  of  these   considerations   there   is   clearly 
ground  for  saying  that  a  close  political  union  bet^vcen 
the  greatest  money-lending  centre  of  the  world  and 
countries   which    have    the   widest    range    of   unde- 
veloped  resources,  between  the   greatest   consuming 
country  and  those  mainly  productive,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  both. 
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I  have  often,  to  audiences  in  the  colonies,  put  the 
financial  relation  in  the  following  way  :  '  You  borrow 
from  Britain  in  public  debts  many  hundred  millions 
of  pounds.  When,  as  merchants,  ship-owners,  or 
house-holders,  you  borrow  money  in  a  private  capacity, 
on  your  goods,  your  ships,  or  your  houses,  the  lender 
requires  that  as  a  guarantee  your  property  must  be 
insured,  and  for  this  insurance  you  must  yourself  pay. 
Now  when  British  people  lend  you  money,  on  your 
state  credit,  they  themselves  provide  the  insurance  of 
the  whole  strength  of  the  British  army  and  navy — an 
insurance  which  it  is  admitted  secures  the  cheapest 
money  in  the  world.  But  not  only  docs  Britain  lend 
you  the  money  for  the  development  of  your  resources, 
and  provide  the  insurance  which  enables  you  to  have 
it  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  under  her  Free  trade  system 
she  then  in  addition  throws  herself  into  the  open 
market  for  every  pound  of  wool  or  ounce  of  gold  or 
tin  that  you  produce.  She  asks  no  preference  in 
colonial  markets.  Any  conditions  which  would  be 
more  favourable  for  a  borrowing  country  I  cannot 
find  it  possible  to  conceive.' 

A  further  point  seems  worthy  of  consideration. 

While  the  colonies,  under  the  national  production, 
borrow  money  cheaply  on  the  public  credit,  the  United 
Kingdom  borrows  more  cheaply  still.  Low  as  is  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  National  Debt,  for  many 
purposes  of  investment  it  is  deemed  the  most  satis- 
factory, because  the  most  secure,  of  all. 

One  of  the  advantages  which  Canada  has  reaped 
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from  internal  confederation  has  been  the  greatly 
decreased  rate  of  interest  which  she  pays  for  her 
borrowings.  A  high  financial  authority  has  estimated 
that  the  Australasian  colonies  would  gain,  from  a  con- 
solidated federal  stock,  an  advantage  equal  to  a 
diminution  of  more  that  ^20,000,000  on  the  general 
indebtedness.  Facts  such  as  these  have  naturally  led 
the  advocates  of  national  unity  to  suggest  a  fi:rther 
step  and  to  urge  that  a  financial  federation  of  the 
public  debts  of  the  Empire,  guaranteed  by  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  nation  at  large,  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  public  money  for  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  to  at  least  the  level  of  interest  paid  on 
the  National  Debt.  It  has  been  pointed  out  with  force 
and  reason  that  the  saving  which  might  thus  be 
effected  under  a  guarantee  of  Imperial  unity  would 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  colonies  to  con- 
tribute a  large  sum  to  the  national  defence  without 
any  addition  to  the  burdens  which  they  now  bear, 
while  sensibly  relieving  the  taxpayer  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  fixing  of  a  reasonable  limit  to  thus 
borrowing  on  national  credit  for  each  portion  of  the 
Empire  would,  of  course,  present  a  difficulty,  but  it 
is  one  which  has,  on  a  small  scale,  been  grappled 
with  in  the  provinces  of  the  Canadian  confederation, 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  insuperable. 
The  federally  guaranteed  debt  would  certainly  be 
held  almost  exclusively  within  the  Empire  itself,  and 
the  general  desire  for  its  complete  security  might 
fairly  be  expected  to  act  as  a  strong  national  bond. 
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Enormous  as  is  the  amount  which  the  motlier-country 
has  already  staked  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies, 
it   seems    certain   that   under   favourable    conditions 
capital  will  more  and  more  seek  these  areas  of  peace- 
ful industrial  development  rather  than  take  the  risks 
of  internal  revolutions  in  South  America  or  military 
convulsions  in  Europe.     With  closer  union  this  ten- 
dency,  in    itself   essentially  healthy,  would   increase. 
With  separation,  it  would  be  deeply  affected  by  two 
considerations :     first,    the    weakened    guarantee    of 
safety  to  the  individual  colony :  and  second,  the  new 
burden    which   would   be   laid    upon   the   separating 
colony  in  undertaking  single-handed  the  whole  task 
of  defence,  and  the  whole  diplomatic,  consular  and 
other  organization  incident  to  national  independence. 
Inevitably  expenses  would  go  up  while  credit  went 
down.    I  am  satisfied  that  people  either  in  England  or 
abroad  who  for  colonial  relations  thoughtlessly  borrow 
the  simile  of  the  ripe  fruit  dropping  easily  from  the 
parent    tree,   have    formed   little   conception   of  the 
^  iolent   financial    wrench   involved   in  the  separation 
of  even  one  great  colony,  or  of  the  strength  of  the 
financial  bond  which,  every  day  increasing  in  strength, 
is  binding  more  closely  together  with  ties  of  common 
interest  the  mother-land  and  her  greatest  offshoots. 

A  very  important  financial  issue  has  lately  been 
raised  by  the  proposition  to  permit  the  investment  of 
British  Trust  Funds  in  colonial  securities.  The 
proposal  has  for  some  time  been  steadily  urged  upon 
the  English  Government  by  the  Agents  General  who 
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officially  represent  the  AustrfJian  colonies,  and  by 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  negociations  had  proceeded  so 
far  that  at  one  time  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
consented  to  initiate  the  Legislation  necessary  for 
the  purpose.  Though  the  discussion  is  now  in 
abeyance,  it  will  no  doubt  come  up  at  a  later  time 
for  decision.  If  favourable,  that  decision  would 
confer  a  considerable  financial  advantage  upon  the 
colonics.  Of  the  sufficiency  of  the  guarantee  fur- 
nished in  such  investments  careful  and  responsible 
financiers  entertain  no  reasonable  doubt.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  any  determination  to  concede 
this  privilege  to  trustees  implies  a  belief  that  the 
colonies  will  remain  a  part  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  any  tendency  in  an  opposite 
direction  on  the  part  of  any  great  colony  would  be 
fatal  to  the  proposition.  At  present  such  investment 
can  only  be  made  in  certain  home  securities,  or  in 
Indian,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  colonial  securities 
which  are  under  direct  Imperial  guarantee.  There 
would  be  as  valid  reason  for  extending  them  to 
French,  Italian  or  Russian  securities  as  to  those  of 
colonies  which  might  soon  become  independent 
nations.  It  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the 
consideration  of  ultimate  inter-imperial  relations 
should  this  subject  come  up  for  final  decision  in 
Parliament.  Under  a  settled  system  of  Imperial 
unity  colonial  securities,  even  without  Legislation, 
would  naturally  rank  with  the  best  in  the  Empire. 
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Trade  and  Fiscal  Policy. 


In  matters  of  fiscal  policy  the  British  Empire  at 
present  occupies  a  position  peculiar  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  in  that  for  nearly  half  a  century 
it  has  been  without  any  fiscal  system  common  to  its 
various  parts.  Nor  docs  the  fact  seem  to  have 
seriously  affected  the  sense  of  unity.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  New  South  Wales,  which  till  quite  lately 
has  in  its  fiscal  arrangements  followed  the  example 
of  the  mother-country,  is  united  a  whit  more  closely 
to  her  than  is  Victoria  or  Canada,  where  duties  have 
long  been  imposed  not  merely  for  revenue  but  for 
protection.  Nor  can  it  be  truly  said  that  the  ties, 
practical  or  sentimental,  which  bind  together  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  have  grown  weaker  since 
the  adoption  in  the  Dominion  of  a  trade  policy 
opposite  to  that  of  the  mother-land.  Should  the  new 
commonwealth  of  Australia,  in  its  eager  desire  to 
create  varied  industries,  decide  upon  a  system  of 
inter-colonial  free  trade,  with  protection  against  the 
rest  of  the  world,  including  Britain,  no  one  would 
now  anticipate  therefrom  any   fundamental   change 
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in   the  political   relations  between   mother-land    and 
colony. 

Compared  with  all  other  nations,  these  conditions 
seem  extremely  anomalous.  They  arc  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  Empire  itself  is  in  its  composition 
anomalous.  In  it  we  find  communities  existing  under 
widely  different  conditions,  some  with  vast  popu- 
lations concentrated  in  a  small  space,  while  others 
have  their  inhabitants  thinly  scattered  over  immense 
areas ;  some  with  wealth  which  lends  itself  readily  to 
direct  taxation,  others  which  can  only  collect  revciuic 
easily  at  the  ports ;  some  chiefly  engaged  in  manu- 
facture, others  in  the  production  of  food  I'd  raw 
material ;  some  with  capital  and  cheap  labour  in 
such  abundance  that  they  can  cheerfully  fare  any 
compciitors,  others  under  severe  pressure  from  the 
competition  of  commercially  hostile  neighbours  more 
rich  and  numerous  than  themselves.  Economic 
theories  are,  in  fact,  being  tested  throughout  the 
Empire  under  almost  ever}'  conceivable  condition,  to 
the  ultimate  advantage,  we  may  hope,  of  economic 
truth.  Meanwhile,  though  no  serious  jar  in  the 
national  system  has  as  yet  been  caused  by  the  diver- 
gence of  trade  policies,  this  divergence  is  looked  upon 
by  many  as  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  any 
closer  political  union.  It  is  urged  that  a  real  national 
unity  cannot  exist  without  community  of  fiscal  system, 
and  in  support  of  this  position  appeal  is  made  to  the 
examples  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Austro- 
Hungary,  Switzerland  and  Canada.     In  all  of  these 
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free  internal  trad::  followed  upon  the  formation  of 
a  Federal  system. 

How,  it  is  often  said  in  England,  can  we  unite 
more  closely  with  countries  which  in  trade  matters 
are  almost  as  hostile  to  us  as  France,  Germany,  or 
the  United  States?  How,  it  is  said  in  the  colonies, 
can  we  unite  m.ore  closely  with  a  mother-land  which 
in  trade  matters  makes  no  distinction  between  her 
greatest  enemy  and  ourselves? 

Of  late,  as  the  pressure  of  hostile  tariffs  in  foreign 
countries  has  been  more  severely  felt,  the  tone  of 
reproach  is  more  distinct  in  England  than  in  the 
colonies. 

The  slightest  historical  retrospect  shows  that  this 
is  not  justified.  The  system  by  which  each  self- 
governing  divisirn  of  the  Empire  regulates  its  trade 
policy  in  accord  with  what  it  conceives  to  be  its 
own  interests,  treating  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
exactly  as  it  does  foreigners  was  not  initiated  by 
colonists,  but  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  in 
1846.  Previous  to  that  period  mutually  beneficial 
trade  relations,  both  as  regards  exports  and  imports, 
existed  between  the  mother-land  and  the  colonies. 
Many  of  the  colonies,  and  especially  Canada,  pro- 
tested vehemently  against  this  change  of  national 
policy  and  suffered  severely  from  the  complete  re- 
versal of  the  trade  relations  which  had  previously 
existed.  Given  almost  ostentatiously  to  understand 
that   the   mother-land  was  indifferent  to  the   trade 
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policy  which  they  pursued,  the  colonics  were  free, 
without  any  reproach  on  their  national  allegiance, 
to  choose  the  system  which  seemed  best  adapted  to 
their  wants.  On  the  one  side  they  saw  the  United 
Kingdom  wonderfully  prosperous  under  Free  Trade. 
On  the  other  they  saw  the  United  States  sweeping 
along  in  an  equally  wonderful  career  of  prosperity 
under  a  system  of  Protection.  The  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States  seemed,  of  the  two,  more 
similar  to  their  own,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  example  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  adoption 
of  Protective  systems  in  most  of  the  colonies.  The 
wisdom  or  error  of  the  choice  remains  to  be  de- 
monstrated, for  clearly  all  systems  of  Protection  are 
yet  on  their  trial.  Are  they  expedients  to  accom- 
plish a  temporary  purpose,  or  are  they  permanent 
policies  ? 

Even  in  the  United  States  there  have  been  elections 
which  indicated  a  distinct  wavering  of  the  public 
mind  upon  the  question.  In  Canada  the  party  which 
favours  Free  Trade  is  neither  small  nor  unimportant. 
In  Australia  one  of  the  chief  objects  aimed  at  in 
Federation  is  the  freedom  of  inter-colonial  trade 
which  will  be  one  of  its  conditions.  Protection  against 
the  outside  world  will  at  first  probably  be  another, 
but  Sir  Henry  Parkes  and  other  supporters  of  Federa- 
tion have  expressed  the  most  confident  belief  in  the 
ultimate  prevalence  of  Free  Trade  principles  over  the 
Australian  continent.  He  would  be  a  bold  prophet 
who  would  undertake  to  say  whether  Protection  or 
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Free  Trade  would  ten  years  hence  be  the  poh"cy  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Australia,  strong  as 
is  the  hold  which  the  former  now  has  in  each. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in 
Canada,  and  in  other  colonies  as  well,  that  the  United 
Kingdom  will  yet  be  driven  to  recede  to  some  extent 
from  her  Free  Trade  position.  It  is  observed  that 
however  correct  may  be  the  economic  principles  on 
which  Free  Trade  is  based,  national  passion  has  pre- 
vailed over  economic  truth,  and  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  v.'orld  continue  to  erect  higher  and  higher 
barriers  against  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
thereby  falsifying  the  forecasts  of  the  early  apostles 
of  Free  Trade.  More  than  this,  it  is  seen  that  the 
United  States,  while  given  free  access  to  English 
markets,  not  only  creates  a  M^'Kinley  tariff  to  keep 
out  English  goods,  but  by  offering  Free  Trade  to 
Canada  at  the  price  of  discrimination  against  Britain, 
practically,  though  perhaps  not  intentionally,  uses  the 
trade  question  as  a  leverage  to  break  up  the  Empire. 
It  is  believed  that,  under  the  influence  of  considera- 
tions such  as  these,  a  decided  reaction  has  in  Britain 
begun  in  the  direction  of  some  modified  system  of 
Protection  within  the  Empire. 

Are  there  grounds  to  justify  this  opinion  ? 

Certain  it  is  that  many  Members  of  Parliament, 
representing  both  rural  and  manufacturing  constituen- 
cies, openly  avow  their  preference  for  a  discriminating 
tariff  within  the  Empire,  and  for  fighting  the  com- 
mercial hostility  of  other  nations  by  the  use  of  similar 
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weapons,  and  appear  to  lose  no  political  strength  by 
the  avowal.  Twice  has  the  Convention  of  Conserva- 
tive delegates  broken  away  from  its  leaders,  and 
passed  what  amounted  to  Fair  Trade  resolutions. 
Liberal  and  Conservative  representatives  of  labour 
constituencies  have  alike  affirmed  of  late  years  that 
they  find  the  working  man's  mind  permeated  with 
Fair  Trade  ideas,  ideas  which  might  become  a  serious 
political  force  in  any  period  of  prolonged  industrial 
depression.  A  mayor  of  the  greatest  of  English 
manufacturing  towns  told  me  in  the  very  home  of 
Free  Trade  that  in  his  opinion  England  might  yet 
have  to  revise  her  commercial  policy.  The  leading 
silk-manufacturer  of  Yorkshire  is  an  ardent  advocate 
of  Fair  Trade  principles.  The  heads  of  different 
great  woollen  and  other  manufacturing  firms  in  the 
same  county  have  told  me  that  their  judgment  in- 
clined them  in  the  same  direction.  Joseph  Cowen, 
the  distinguished  representative  of  northern  Radicalism 
has  said,  that  he  looked  upon  a  British  Zollverein  as 
the  true  ideal  of  our  national  statesmanship.  When 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  urged  upon  the  late  W.  E.  Forster 
the  advisability  of  giving  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
Empire  a  better  commercial  footing  than  foreign 
countries,  his  reply  was :  '  Well,  1  am  a  free  trader, 
but  I  am  not  so  fanatical  a  free  trader  that  I  would 
not  be  willing  to  adopt  such  a  policy  as  that  for 
the  great  and  important  object  of  binding  this  Empire 
together.' 

The    Times,  commenting   upon  a   speech   of   Sir 
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Gordon  Sprigg  advocating  a  commercial  union  be- 
tween England  and  her  colonies,  said  : — 

'  There  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  fetish- 
worship,  but  the  ideas  upon  which  any  commercial 
union  must  rest  will  not  in  future  incur  the  furious 
and  unswerving  hostility  that  would  have  greeted 
them  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  getting  to  be  under- 
stood that  Free  Trade  is  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
Free  Trade,  and  any  changes  that  may  be  proposed 
will  have  a  better  chance  of  being  discussed  upon 
their  own  merits  rather  than  in  the  light  of  high-and- 
dry  theory  backed  by  outcries  of  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge.  The  British  Empire  is  so  large  and  so  com- 
pletely self-supporting,  that  it  could  very  well  afford, 
for  the  sake  of  serious  political  gaii,  to  surround 
itself  with  a  moderate  fence.' 

And  again,  discussing  a  resolution  passed  in  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  preferen- 
tial trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  same  journal  has 
lately  said : — 

'  We  have  not  disguised  our  opinion  that  if  the 
colonies  as  a  whole,  and  without  arrUre  pensce,  were 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  Customs  Union  with  the 
mother-country  on  mutually  advantageous  terms, 
there  would  be  a  strong  body  of  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  meeting  the  offer,  if  possible,  even  at  the 
cost  of  some  departure  from  the  rigorous  doctrines  of 

Free  Trade If,  by  not  too  great  a  departure 

from  the  strict  lines  of  Free  Trade,  it  were  possible 
to   bind   the  great  self-governing   colonies   in   close 
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and  permanent  commercial  alliance  with  the  mother- 
country,  securing  not  only  a  vast  reserve  of  political 
strength  but  the  command  of  large  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing markets,  it  would  probably  be  thought  well  worth 
while  to  incur  some  sacrifice.  When  nations  like  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  France  are  strengthening 
their  exclusive  systems  against  us,  and  when  central 
Europe  is  involved  in  a  network  of  commercial  treaties, 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  possibility  that, 
under  protective  tariffs  of  increasing  stringency,  our 
colonial  trade  may  slip  from  us,  and  the  political 
allegiance  of  our  colonial  subjects  may  be  gradually 
broken  down.' 

In  expressions  such  as  these,  which  might  be 
multiplied,  those  who  advocate  a  return  to  preferential 
trade  relations  within  the  Empire  find  proof  of  a  great 
change  in  English  public  opinion.  But  after  all  has 
been  .said  that  can  be  said  it  is  clear  to  any  unpre- 
judiced observer  that  on  the  whole  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  still 
sincerely  regard  free  trade  with  all  the  world  as 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  and  to  the 
stability  of  the  vast  industries  of  the  country.  No 
political  party  would  as  yet  dare  to  face  an  election 
on  a  platform  of  Protection  or  Fair  Trade.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Dependence  *on  sources  of  food  supply 
outside  the  Empire  is  still  so  great  that  any  change  of 
policy  would  be  thought  to  involve  great  risk  and 
anxiety.  Though  a  few  years  of  strenuous  effort 
would  doubtless  make  the  Empire  self-sufficing  in  the 
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matter  of  food,  still  those  few  years  of  transition 
would  be  a  critical  period.  Clear  thinkers  outside  of 
the  United  Kingdom  recognize  this.  It  is  well  known 
how  strongly  Sir  John  Macdonald  held  the  opinion 
that  the  Empire  would  be  strengthened  and  drawn 
together  by  preferential  trade  between  its  different 
communities.  Yet  he  said  to  me  in  1889;  'Till 
England  sees  that  we  can  feed  her  or  with  a  little 
encouragement  can  do  so,  we  must  not  expect  to 
work  out  Federation  on  a  trade  basis.  But  as  soon 
as  we  have  proved  what  our  North  West  can  do  and 
English  people  see  that  they  can  get  all  the  wheat 
they  want  from  ourselves  and  the  other  colonies,  the 
English  point  of  view  will  change,  and  trade  advantage 
can  be  made  to  supplement  the  other  forces  whicxi 
make  for  British  unity.'  Sir  Charles  Tupper  argues 
for  immediate  discrimination,  but  he  as  fully  recognizes 
that  it  should  not  affect  the  prices  of  food  for  the 
vast  masses  which,  in  England,  depend  on  outside 
supplies. 

He  has  given  illustrations  which  he  thinks  indicate 
that  a  fiscal  arrangement  which  favours  the  produc- 
tions of  the  colonies  would  not  result  in  raising  the 
price  of  food  materially  in  Great  Britain,  while  it 
would  give  stimulus  to  colonial  industry  and  increase 
the  colonial  market  for  British  manufactures  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  British  working  man. 

He  points  out  that  the  Mark  Lane  prices  of  corn 
during  the  year  1890  and  1891,  as  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  indicate  a  flue- 
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tuation  in  price  of  ten  shillings  a  quarter,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  maximum  advance  of  ten  shillings 
a  quarter  was  reached  that  a  half-penny  difference 
was  made  upon  the  four-pound  loaf.  From  this  fact 
he  draws  the  conclusion  that  five  shillings  a  quarter 
could  be  imposed  upon  foreign  wheat  without  making 
any  appreciable  advance  in  the  price  of  bread. 

A  second  illustration  he  draws  from  the  meat 
supply.  In  consequence  of  the  existence  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  the  United  States,  cattle  sent  from 
that  country  to  Great  Britain  have  to  be  slaughtered 
upon  their  arrival,  while  the  freedom  of  Canada  from 
the  disease  exempts  Canadian  cattle  from  this  regu- 
lation. The  advantage  given  to  Canada  by  this 
distinction  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Rush,  the  highest 
American  authority  upon  the  subject,  at  between 
eight  and  twelve  dollars  a  head.  The  result  has  been 
an  immense  expansion  of  this  trade  for  Canada,  which 
last  year  sent  123,000  head  of  cattle  to  England,  for 
which  Canadian  stock  raisers  would  receive  about 
a  million  dollars  more  than  Americans  would  obtain 
for  the  same  number  of  cattle,  while  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  claims  that  no  one  has  even  suggested  that 
any  difference  has  thereby  been  made  in  the  price 
of  meat.  Lastly,  he  points  to  the  experience  of 
France  and  Germany,  where,  after  a  much  higher 
duty  had  been  imposed  on  corn,  the  cost  of  bread 
was  less  than  before  ^ 
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'   On  this  point  Lord  Dunraven  says — NiitetccHth  Cciitttiy,  March, 
1891  :  'The  duty  on  wheat  in  France  in   1882  was  only  3-8f/.  per 
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But  if  the  price  of  wheat  be  not  changed,  what,  it 
is  asked,  will  be  the  advantage  to  the  colonies,  and 
what  is  to  be  the  compensation  to  the  mother-country 
for  making  the  change? 

The  colonial  advantage  will  come  from  the  new 
direction  given  to  emigration.  The  great  numbers 
of  emigrants  who  now  go  under  a  foreign  flag  to 
produce  the  grain  and  other  food  which  the  United 
Kingdom  buys  will  go  to  British  countries  where  they 
will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  easier  access  to  British 
markets  and  by  so  doing  will  add  to  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  the  colonies  and  the  Empire. 

cwt. ;  in  1885  it  was  raised  to  15^.  per  cwt.,  or  536  per  cent. 
According  to  some  economists,  the  price  of  wheat  should  have  gone 
up  in  like  proportion,  and  the  masses  have  had  to  pay  dearer  for 
their  bread.  But  what  arc  the  facts  ?  The  price  of  wheat  actually 
fell  from  an  average  of  10085.  per  cwt.  in  1883,  the  year  following 
the  low  duty,  to  9.29s.  in  1886,  the  year  following  the  increased 
duty,  or  8  per  cent.  Instead  of  the  poor  man  in  France  having  to 
pay  dearer  for  his  bread,  he  paid  less  in  1886  than  in  1883,  as  the 
following  tabic  shows : — 


Bread 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

First  Quality   .     . 
Second  Quality    . 
Third  Quality  .     . 

1-57 
1-35 
1.17 

1.49 
I  26 
113 

1-39 
1-17 
1-04 

1-39 

1-22 
1-09 

In  Germany,  too,  I  find  the  same  results  follow  from  increased 
duties.  Wheat  went  down  from  io.30.s-.  per  cwt.  in  1882,  when  the 
duty  was  6ci.  per  cwt.,  to  9-39s.  per  cwt.  in  1889,  or  9  per  cent, 
when  the  duty  was  as.  6d.,  per  cwt.  or  500  per  cent,  higher,  while 
bread  remained  at  about  the  same  price.  Internal  development 
appears  in  both  these  cases  to  have  more  than  compensated  for  any 
restriction  of  foreign  imports,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that 
the  resources  of  the  British  Empire  in  respect  of  food  supply  are 
immeasurably  greater  than  those  of  France  or  Germany.' 
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To  understand  the  anticipated  advantage  to  the 
mother-country  we  must  study  some  extremely  sug- 
gestive facts  connected  with  inter-imperial  trade. 

Man  for  man  the  people  of  the  colonies,  leaving 
out  India,  consume  British  products  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  foreigners.  The  figures  fluctuate  from 
year  to  year,  but  taking  the  countries  with  which  the 
United  Kingdom  carries  on  the  greatest  amount 
of  trade  a  sufficiently  accurate  average  can  be 
given  of  the  ordinary  annual  consumption  per  head 
of  British  manufactures  in  each.  In  Germany  and 
the  United  States  this  consumption  is  about  Ss.  per 
head,  in  France  9^.,  in  Canada  £1  i^s.,  in  the  West 
Indies  £2  jjs.y  in  South  Africa  £;^,  in  Australasia 
nearly  ;^8.  Thus  three  or  four  millions  of  people  in 
Australasia  take  more  of  British  goods  than  about 
fifty  millions  of  people  in  Germany,  and  nearly  as 
much  as  sixty  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States. 
Only  an  artificial  boundary  separates  Canada  from 
the  United  States,  yet  an  emigrant  who  goes  north 
of  that  boundary  immediately  begins  to  purchase 
more  than  three  times  as  much  of  British  goods 
as  one  who  goes  south  of  it.  As  a  customer  to 
the  British  artizan  one  Australian  is  worth  sixteen 
Americans ;  one  South  African  is  worth  seven  or 
eight  Germans.  Figures  such  as  these  have  suggested 
the  remark  that  'trade  follows  the  flag.'  It  is  perhaps 
a  more  adequate  explanation  to  say  that  trade  follows 
not  merely  the  flag,  with  the  protection  and  prestige 
which  it  gives,  but  that  it  follows  along  the  line  of 
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the  tastes,  customs  and  habits  of  life  which  the 
emigrant  carries  with  him ;  along  the  line  of  intimate 
social  and  financial  connection  such  as  that  which 
exists  between  England  and  her  colonies.  The  lowest 
prices  current  do  not  altogether  determine  the  direc- 
tion of  commerce.  Social,  political,  financial  and  even 
sentimental  considerations  unite  to  create  the  wants 
of  a  people  and  so  in  a  measure  to  give  tendencies  to 
trade. 

Putting  all  these  facts  together  it  is  claimed  that 
a  national  policy  which  inclined  emigration  towards 
the  colonies  would  create  with  great  rapidity  new 
markets  for  British  products  and  would  send  back 
in  increasing  volume  the  productions  which  Britain 
wants  to  buy,  while  adding  greatly  to  the  strength 
and  self-sustaining  capacity  of  the  whole  nation. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  advocates  of  British  unity 
sincerely  believe  that  the  adoption  of  preferential 
trade  relations  within  the  Empire  is  the  readiest  way 
to  the  great  end  in  view.  They  hold  that  trade 
advantage  constitutes  the  best  outward  token  of 
national  union,  and  by  its  sense  of  common  benefit 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  make  all  willing 
to  contribute  to  national  expense. 

This  view  is  held  very  strongly  in  Canada,  South 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies :  less  importance  is  at- 
tached to  it  in  New  Zealand  and  still  less  in  Australia. 

It  should  not  be  wondered  at  in  England  that 
Canadians  bent  upon  the  maintenance  of  British 
connection  think  of  preferential  trade  relations  with 
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the  mother-land  as  a  way  of  escape  from  the  anoma- 
lous position  in  which  they  have  of  late  been  placed. 
'  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,'  says  Principal  Grant, 
'  that  Canada  has  only  two  markets  worth  speaking 
of.  One  of  these,  Gieat  Britain,  she  shares  on  equal 
terms  with  every  foreign  nation,  and  from  the  other, 
the  United  States,  she  is  debarred  .  s  long  as  she  is 
connected  with  Britain.  The  fortner  would  be  as 
open  to  her  as  it  is  now  were  she  to  unite  commercially 
with  the  Republic  and  against  Britain,  and,  were  she 
to  do  so,  she  woii^d  then  at  once  get  the  other  market 
also,'  Is  it  right  or  politic,  he  asks,  that  an  important 
part  of  the  Empire  should  be  left  to  such  a  choice  ? 
Principal  Grant,  however,  goes  further,  and  argues 
that  a  preferential  arrangement  within  the  I^mpire 
would  only  be  required  as  a  temporary  measure,  and 
would  really  lead  to  the  P'rce  Trade  relations  which 
arc  desired  with  the  United  States.  'So  all-import- 
ant,' he  says,  '  is  the  British  market  to  the  United 
States  voter,  that  the  mere  prospect  of  a  preference 
being  given  in  it  to  his  rivals  would  be  enough  to 
bring  him  to  a  business  frame  of  mind  ;  he  thoroughly 
believes  in  the  "  cash  value  of  his  markets,"  and 
would  be  ready  to  give,  for  what  he  believes  to  be 
a  sufficient  consideration,  that  value  which  he  will 
never  dream  of  giving  for  nothing.' 

While  the  Canadian  accustomed  to  the  thought  of 
protection  would  thus  build  up  the  Empire,  strengthen 
the  union,  and  deepen  the  sense  of  nationality  by 
preferential  trade  relations,  the  English  Free  Trader 
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su^^csts  another  solution    I  Ic  says  to  Canada  :  Throw 
down  your  tariff  walls  against  English  manufactures, 
so  far  at  an)'  rate  as  your  revenue  necessities  permit, 
and  thereby  make  Canada  the  one  chcai)  country  to 
live  in  on  the  American  continent.     When  your  farmer 
buys  his  clothes,  builds  his  house,  gets  his  machinery, 
his  earthenware,  his  hardware  at  a  far  lower  cost  than 
the  farmer  who  is  being  bled  to  satisfy  the  M'Kinley 
tariff,  he  will  then  have  an  advantage  over  his  com- 
petitors  far  greater  than  could  be  given  by  a  pre- 
ferential tariff  in   I'^ngland.     Your   North-West    will 
be  filled  with   immigrants  crowding   even  from   the 
United    States   to   the    centre   of  cheap    living   and 
therefore  cheap  production  ;   your  Eastern  farmer  will 
have  an   increased   profit  on  the  meat,  the  poultry, 
the  eggs,  the  fruit  which  he  sends  to  the  British  or 
the  American  market ;  British  capital  will  flow  freely 
into  the  country ;    railroads,   canals,   ports,  shipping 
will  feel   the  pressure  and  the  prosperity  of  inward 
and  outward  trade ;    manufactures  suitable  to   each 
locality   will   increase  with  the  greater  prosperity  of 
the  country  and  the  diminished  cost  of  living.     Even 
the  M'^^Kinley  tariff  may  be  forced  to  give  way  in 
face  of  the  striking  illustration  which  Canada  would 
give  on  the  American  continent,  of  the  benefits  flowing 
from  free  commercial  movement.     The  farmer  of  the 
Western  States,  handicapped  beside  the  farmer  of  the 
Canadian  North-West,  would  in  all  probability  use 
his  vote  to  compel  the  Eastern  manufacturer  to  come 
to  terms  with  England  and  Canada. 
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Rut  even  if  other  nation*?  refused  to  yield  to  such 
influences,  an  empire  covering  one  fifth  of  the  world, 
and  capable  of  producinpf  everything  required  b)' 
man,  woild  have  before  it,  under  a  system  of  frei; 
commercial  intercourse  and  common  citi/.cnship,  a 
period  of  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

The  venerable  Earl  Grey,  in  an  appeal  specially 
addressed  to  the  Canadian  people— an  appeal  which 
has  stamped  upon  every  sentence  good -will  for  Canada, 
and  sincere  regard  for  her  interests — has  urged  that 
the  Dominion  should  not  merely  throw  open  its 
markets  to  K  •  land,  but  to  the  United  States  as  well, 
and  argues  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  youthful 
convictions  that  such  a  course  would  not  only  bring 
to  Canada  the  same  prosperity  which  l^^ee  Trade 
brought  to  England,  but,  on  account  of  Canada's 
peculiar  relations  to  the  United  States,  would  go  far 
to  break  down  all  systems  of  excessive  protection. 

We  have  then,  in  matters  of  trade,  great  variations 
of  system  between  the  different  communities  of  the 
Empire,  and  great  differences  of  opinion  within  each 
of  the  communities  themselves. 

Does  this  conflict  of  thought  upon  trade  policy 
present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  national  unity  ? 
There  are  those  who  claim  that  mutually  advantageous 
trade  relations  furnish  the  only  basis  on  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  discuss  Imperial  l^^edcration  with  any 
hope  of  practical  result.  This  opinion  is  held  alike 
by  some   who   look   to    preferential   treatment,   and 
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others  wlio  look  to  exceptional  freedom  of  inter- 
change within  the  Empire  for  the  necessary  bond. 

With  this  extreme  view  I  have  never  been  able  to 
agree.  Even  without  trade  advantage  between  its 
parts  there  arc  decisive  reasons  why  the  nation  should 
present  a  united  front  to  the  world.  Unity  is  essential 
to  safety,  as  I  have  tried  to  prove,  and  at  any  moment 
the  outbreak  of  a  great  war  may  make  safe  trade  of 
more  vital  consequence  for  British  people  than  either 
Free  Trade  or  trade  depending  on  tariffs.  The 
wealth  created  by  either  must  be  defended,  and  with 
the  least  possible  burden  on  the  individual  com- 
munity. A  common  system  of  defence  therefore 
seems  of  itself  a  sufficient  justification  for  close  poli- 
tical union.     This  is  a  permanent  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned 
that  ideas  on  trade  policy  all  arou'id  the  world  are 
in  a  citate  of  flux.  That  sy.stems  i.ow  existing  may 
be  modified,  perhaps  reversed,  within  a  few  years, 
is  not  only  possible,  but  highly  probable.  The 
greater  freedom  or  greater  restriction  of  trade  is 
a  temporary  condition'. 


'  Prof.  Sl.icld  Nicliolson  quotes  Adam  Smith's  sentence:  'To 
expect  tliat  tlic  rrcedom  of  trade  would  ever  '  ■?  entirely  restored  in 
Great  Britain  is  as  absurd  as  to  expert  that  an  Oceana  or  Utopia 
should  ever  be  established  in  it.'  and  goes  on  to  saj':  'this  curious 
example  of  the  danger  of  political  prophecy  should  sutlice  to  dispel 
the    apathy-   generally   displayed    towards  any  consideration   ot"  the 

fiscal    aspects    of   Britannic    confederation Nothing  is  more 

common  than  to  speak  of  the  complicated  tariffs  and  the  vested 
interests  of  the  newest  colonies  as  insuperable  obstacles  to  any 
general   fiscal  reform.     As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  however,  in 
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That  the  temporary  difficulty  of  conflicting  tariffs 
should  be  a  bar  to  the  attainment  of  permanent 
national  security,  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd. 

In  any  attempt  at  Federal  organization  it  would 
probably  at  first  be  necessary  to  leave  to  each  com- 
munity the  choice  of  the  method  by  which  its  revenues 
are  raised.  To  do  so  would  not  apparently  put  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  admitted  flexibility  of  the 
Federal  system.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
one  of  the  first  effects  of  a  close  political  union,  in 
which  common  ends  are  constantly  kept  in  \iew,  and 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  each  part  are  an  im- 
mediate concern  to  all,  would  be  to  break  down  by 
degrees  all  existing  birricrs  to  the  advantageous 
movement  of  inter-imperial  commerce. 

much  less  tlian  a  century  tlie  commercial  policy  of  the  British  Empire 
has  passed,  speaking  broadly,  from  the  extreme  of  central  regulation 
to  the  extreme  of  non-intcrfcrcncc,  and  there  is,  priimi  facie,  no 
reason  why  a  reaction  should  not  occur  if  such  a  course  is  shown  to 
be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  colonics  and  the  mother-country.' 
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'  There  is  not  the  least  probability  that  the  British  constitiitioii 
would  be  liiirt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  witli  tiie  colonies. 
That  eou.stilution,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  completed  by  it,  and 
seems  to  i)e  imperfect  without  it.  The  assembly  which  dcliberatc.5 
and  decides  conccrnin.e;  the  alfairs  of  every  part  of  the  Empire,  in 
order  to  be  properly  informed,  ouf;ht  certainly  to  have  representatives 
from  every  part  of  it.  That  this  union,  however,  could  be  easily 
cfTectuated,  or  that  difliculties  and  great  difficulties  might  not  occur 
in  the  execution,  I  do  not  pretend.  I  have  3'et  heard  of  none,  how- 
ever, which  appear  insurmountable.'  —  Adam  Smiths  Waillh  of 
Nations. 

The  advocates  of  national  consolidation  have  been 
con.stantly  subjected,  as  every  one  familiar  with 
current  discussion  knows,  to  two  diametrically  op- 
posite forms  of  criticism.  They  are  vigorously 
reproached  by  writers  like  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  for 
not  stating  in  detail  the  method  by  which  their  pur- 
poses arc  to  be  accomplished  ;  they  are  ridiculed  by 
others  as  people  who  aim  at  binding  together  by 
means  of  a  '  cut  and  dried  plan '  an  lunpire  which  Uas 
hitherto  depended  upon  slow  processes  of  growth  fur 
its  constitutional  development.  It  will  be  well  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  these  contradictory  lines  of 
criticism. 
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The  demand  so  often  made  for  a  formal  and  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  precise  constitutional  methods 
by  which  national  unity  is  to  be  secured  appears  to 
me  to  be  put  forward  in  defiance  of  the  teachings 
of  history.  The  grounds  upon  which  this  opinion  is 
based  are  obvious  to  any  one  who  studies  the 
methods  by  which  Federal  organization  has  been 
effected  in  the  past. 

Take  first  the  case  of  the  United  States.  The 
time  between  the  recognition  of  American  Indepen- 
dence in  i7(S3  and  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  con- 
stitution in  J 788  has  been  well  called  the  'critical 
period  of  American  history.'  During  this  period  of 
strenuous  agitation  Alexander  Hamilton,  Madison, 
and  other  American  statesmen  had  freely  discussed  in 
a  general  way  their  ideas  upon  Federal  union,  and  had 
made  many  but  widely  divergent  attempts  to  outline 
the  main  principles  upon  which  it  should  be  based. 

Still,  when  the  famous  convention  which  met  in 
1787,  eleven  years  after  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, entered  upon  its  discussions,  it  had  to  deal, 
not  with  any  single  plan,  but  with  many  contradictory 
plans,  brought  forward  by  states  or  individuals.  It 
is  now  known  that  weeks  and  indeed  months  spent 
in  anxious  consultation  elapsed  before  even  the  mo.«t 
sanguine  among  the  delegates  began  to  feel  assur- 
ance that  a  plan  which  would  harmonize  conflicting 
ideas  could  be  devised.  Even  when  the  T^cderal 
constitution  was  at  length  drafted,  and  y\lexander 
Hamilton,  at  the  last  session  of  the  convention,  made 
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a  final  pica  for  its  adoption,  he  emphasized  his  demand 
for  the  sacrifice  of  personal  preferences  by  pointing 
out  how  remote  its  provisions  were  from  the  ideas 
which  he  had  at  the  outset  entertained  and  had  in- 
deed supported  throughout  the  discussions.  It  was 
at  a  later  period  that  Hamilton  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Federation  movement  made  their  contributions 
to  the  famous  '  Federalist,'  a  series  of  discussions 
avowedly  written  with  a  view  to  secure  popular  sup- 
port for  a  plan  which  had  previously,  however,  only 
been  elaborated  by  the  united  wisdom  of  the  trained 
statesmanship  of  the  country  ^ 

The  discussion  of  Canadian  Confederation  had  been 
conducted  only  upon  general  lines  up  to  the  time 
when  the  leading  pubh'c  men  of  Canada,  drawn  alike 
from  all  political  parties,  met  in  conference  at  Quebec 
in  T<S66.  The  Federal  system  of  the  United  States 
had  given  general  direction  to  the  public  thought, 
but  the  actual  scheme  by  which  Confederation  was 
accomplished  had  been  barely  outlined  in  the  minds 
of  a  few  of  the  principal  delegates  ;  the  resolutions  at 
first  proposed  were  submitted  to  much  criticism  and 
revision,  and  the  final  form  of  the  constitution  was 
only  adopted  after  weeks  of  earnest  discussion.  Even 
Sir  John    Macdonald    admitted   that    on   the    quite 


*  '  In  nothing  could  the  flcxibleness  of  Hamilton's  intellect,  or  the 
genuineness  of"  his  patriotism,  have  been  more  finely  shown  than  in 
the  hearty  zeal  and  transcendant  ability'  with  which  he  now  wrote  in 
defence  of  a  plan  of  government  so  diflcrcnt  from  what  he  would 
have  himself  proposed.' — T/ic  Critical  Pctiod  of  Antcrican  History, 
p.  342,  John  Fiske. 
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fundamental  question  of  whether  the  union  should  or 
should  not  be  Legislative,  he  only  yielded  his  own 
convictions  to  the  manifest  objection  of  the  majority 
in  the  Conference. 

The  agitation  for  Federal  Union  in  Australia  has 
gone  on  for  many  years  ;  the  examples  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been  open  to  Austra- 
lian study,  and  hence  the  easy  construction  of  a 
system  might  have  been  assumed.  Yet  it  was  only 
when  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the  different  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  different  political  parties  in  these 
colonies,  had  met  in  general  conference  that  a  formal 
plan  other  than  the  essays  of  amateurs  was  placed 
before  the  public. 

We  have  in  our  own  generation  seen  the  union  of 
Italy  and  that  of  Germany  consummated  under  the 
strain  of  intense  national  passion,  and  yet  \vc  know 
that  even  the  chief  agents  in  working  out  those  great 
movements  could  only  feel  their  way  as  they  went 
along,  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  and  ad- 
vancing with  the  advance  of  public  sentiment — and 
that  it  was  only  when  near  their  goal  that  they  saw 
clearly  the  precise  form  which  national  unity  would 
take. 

One  may  therefore  with  some  confidence  appeal 
to  history  in  support  of  the  position  that  no  great 
work  of  national  consolidation  has  over  been  carried 
out  which  started  from  a  defined  initial  plan.  The 
plan  has  been  the  crown  of  effort,  not  its  starting- 
point. 
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For  this  there  are  two  manifest  reasons.  Years 
of  discussion  and  agitation  arc  almost  necessary, 
especially  under  free  popular  constitutions,  before 
that  public  opinion  can  be  formed  which  enables 
statesmen  to  determine  what  sacrifices  or  concessions 
communities  are  willing  to  make  to  secure  even  a 
great  end.  Again,  only  statesmen  practically  and 
closely  in  touch  with  the  people,  familiar  with  the 
passions  or  prejudices  of  the  communities  concerned, 
and  accustomed,  moreover,  to  the  work  of  practical 
administration,  are  able  to  give  adequate  constitu- 
tional expression  to  aspirations  or  desires  for  unity — 
necessarily  more  or  less  vague  even  when  vcliement  ; 
they  alone  can  judge  where  compromise  or  concession 
must  be  made,  or  v/here  it  would  be  fatal. 

It  is  on  such  grounds  as  these  that  advocates  of  the 
more  complete  political  unity  of  the  ICmpire  have 
hitherto  chiefly  confined  themselves,  to  pointing  out 
the  fundamental  defects  of  the  existing  system,  to 
the  inculcation  of  principles,  the  study  of  facts,  and 
lI  e  dissemination  of  information  bearing  upon  the 
question.  They  have  directed  their  efforts  to  bringing 
about  conferences  of  statesmen  duly  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  questions  at  issue,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
creating  a  puolic  opinion  which  would  justify  such 
conferences  in  taking  vigorous  action.  They  have 
felt  that  the  formulation  of  detailed  plans  should  be 
left  for  statesmen  who  had  received  a  mandate  from 
the  people,  and  who  would  be  responsible  to  the 
people  for  the  results  of  their  decisions. 
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This  policy  constitutes  the  best  answer  to  those 
who  ridicule  or  reproach  them  with  attempting  to 
bind  the  Empire  together  by  some  preconceived 
system  of  their  own.  The  only  plan  to  which  they 
look  forward  is  sucli  a  one  as  may  be  the  outcome  of 
the  will  of  the  people  and  the  wisdom  of  responsible 
statesmen  representing  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

While  the  demand  for  a  formal  and  detailed  plan 
is  illogical,  the  suggestion  of  plans  is  useful  and 
helpful  so  far  as  they  give  dcfiniteness  to  men's 
thought,  and  so  help  to  form  or  strengthen  public 
opinion. 

But  in  approaching  the  study  of  possible  plans  we 
are  met  by  a  primary  consideration. 

There  arc  clearly  two  ways  in  which  national  unity 
might  be  attained.  One  would  be  by  a  great  act  of 
constructive  statesmanship,  such  as  that  which  gave 
a  constitution  to  the  United  States,  that  which 
confederated  Canada,  that  which  is  doing  the  same 
for  Australia,  that  which  in  other  states  has  changed 
an  old  s)'stem  for  a  new.  Such  an  effort  is  what 
people  have  undertaken  when  they  saw  before  them 
a  great  national  problem,  knew  distinctly  what  they 
wished  to  accomplish,  and  were  ready  to  run  the  risks 
always  involved  in  radical  change  for  the  sake  of  the 
end  to  be  obtained  by  new  organization.  To  make 
such  an  effort  requires  statesmen  with  courage  to 
lead,  and  with  judgment  to  plan  so  as  to  command 
public   approval ;    courage   and    judgment   such    as 
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those  which  unified  Germany  and  Italy,  or  those 
which  federated  the  United  States  and  Canada.  On 
a  smaller  scale  we  have  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Kingdom  examples  of  this  bold  and  definite  states- 
manship, as  opposed  to  slow  constitutional  growth 
and  change,  in  the  acts  of  Union  with  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  or  in  the  Reform  Bills  of  half  a  century  ago 
which  gave  to  the  vast  but  newly-formed  industrial 
contres  their  true  weight  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  To  make  decisive  constitutional  changes  to 
meet  distinct  national  necessities  is  strictly  in  keeping 
with  our  political  traditions.  An  attempt  to  federate 
the  Empire  by  a  great  act  of  political  reconstruction 
would  therefore  differ  from  other  events  in  our  history 
not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree.  If  the  task  to  be  under- 
taken seems  great,  we  must  remember  that  it  would 
be  faced  in  order  to  deal  with  facts  of  national  growth 
and  change  without  precedent  in  human  history. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  at  any  time  circum- 
stances may  arise  which  would  almost  compel  such 
an  act  of  reconstruction.  The  demand  of  a  single 
great  colony  to  know  the  terms  on  which  it  might 
remain  within  the  Empire  as  an  alternative  to  inde- 
pendence would  make  the  question  practical  at  once. 
A  great  struggle  for  national  safety  or  national 
existence  would  probably  have  the  same  effect.  That 
the  public  mind  should  be  prepared  to  deal  intelli- 
gently with  such  a  question  is  the  strongest  reason 
for  the  caieful  education  of  popular  opinion  on  all 
matters  relating  to  our  national  position. 
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There  is,  however,  another  very  different  method 
by  which  the  object  in  view  may  be  attained  or  at 
least  approached  with  the  prospect  of  final  attainment. 
Instead  of  radical  change  and  reconstruction  we  may 
look  to  a  policy  of  gradual  but  steady  adaptation  of 
existing  national  machinery  to  the  new  work  which 
must  be  done. 

This  method  commends  itself  more  especially  to 
thinkers  in  the  mother-land,  who  are  accustomed  to 
consider  that  the  supreme  merit  of  the  British 
institution  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  written 
rule, — not  a  system  struck  off  at  white  heat  by  the 
efforts  of  legislators,  but  is,  in  the  main,  the  result 
of  a  progressive  historical  development.  To  them 
further  progress  would  seem  safer  if  pursued  on 
similar  lines.  The  policy  seems  of  less  consequence 
to  colonists,  living  as  they  do  in  countries  going 
through  rapid  changes,  and  lending  themselves  more 
readily  to  new  organization. 

The  ideal  of  F'edcration  which  naturally  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  is  one  which  provides  a  supreme 
Parliament  or  Council,  national  not  merely  in  name 
but  in  reality,  because  containing  in  just  proportion 
representatives  of  all  the  self-governing  communities 
of  the  Empire.  Such  a  body,  relegating  the  manage- 
ment of  local  affairs  to  local  Governments,  and 
devoting  its  attention  to  a  clearly  defined  range  of 
purely  Imperial  concerns,  would  seem  to  satisfy  a 
great  national  necessity.  It  would  secure  represen- 
tation for  all  the  great  interests  of  the  Empire,  it 
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would  bring  together  tliosc  best  fitted  to  give  advice 
on  Imi)erial  matters,  and  it  would  be  free  from  that 
overwhelming  rcsijonsibility  for  petty  administration 
which  now  paralyzes,  and  at  times  renders  ridiculous, 
the  supreme  council  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  ideal  which  must  be 
kept  in  view  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  national 
aspiration  and  effort.  It  is  a  reasonable  ideal,  one 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  long  since  commended  itself 
to  the  philosophic  mind  of  Adam  Smith,  and  which 
has  to-day,  under  the  changed  conditions  of  inter- 
course, infinitely  more  to  justify  it,  and  infinitely  less 
to  hinder  its  attainment  than  in  his  time.  Even  Burke, 
to  whom  it  also  occurred  as  a  reasonable  political  con- 
ception, would  have  hesitated  to  employ  the  phrase, 
opposiiit  natura,  with  which  he  dismissed  it,  could  he 
have  grasped  the  possibility  of  what  steam  and  the 
telegraph  have  done  during  the  last  half  century.  The 
realization  of  some  such  an  ideal  as  this  — a  common 
representative  body,  Parliament  or  Council,  direct- 
ing the  common  policy  of  the  Empire,  while  absolute 
independence  of  local  government  is  secured  for  the 
various  members — may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  the 
only  ultimate  alternative  to  national  disintegration, 
the  only  thing  which  can  fully  satisfy  our  Anglo-Saxon 
instincts  of  self-government,  and  give  finality  to  our 
political  system. 

Meanwhile  I  have  found  that  practical  statesmen 
throughout  the  Empire,  even  those  most  devoted  to 
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the  cause  of  national  unity,  while  rcco<,nii/inrr  that  the 
difficulties  constantly  tend  to  diminish,  look  upon  the 
immediate  realization  of  this  ideal  as  impracticable, 
or  as  involving  too  great  a  political  effort,  too  sweeping 
a  change  in  the  existing  machinery  of  national  govern- 
ment. They  turn  themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
measures  which  will  by  gradual  steps  and  a  process  of 
constitutional  growth  lead  up  to  the  desired  end. 

Prominent  among  such  measures  must  be  placed  the 
proposal  to  summon  periodical  conferences  of  duly 
qualified  representatives  of  the  great  colonies  to  consult 
with  the  home  government  and  with  each  other  on  all 
questions  of  common  concern.  The  public  recognition 
of  the  right  of  consultation,  the  formal  summoning 
of  such  conferences  by  the  Head  of  the  State,  would 
of  itself  be  a  signal  proof  to  the  outside  world  of 
the  reality  of  national  unity,  a  decisive  step  towards 
its  complete  attainment.  By  bringing  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  colonies  from  time  to  time  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  those  of  the  mother-land,  the 
opportunity  would  be  furnished  for  that  personal  un- 
derstanding which  becomes  more  and  more  necessary 
in  the  conduct  of  politics  and  diplomacy.  In  pro- 
portion as  dignity  is  given  to  these  conferences,  and 
as  their  decisions  are  carried  into  efAxt,  their  influence 
on  the  policy  of  the  Empire  would  increase  till,  it  is 
believed,  they  would  either  themselves  develop  into 
an  adequate  Federal  council,  or  would  have  gained  an 
authority  and  experience  entitling  them  to  indicate 
the  lines  on  which  such  a  council  could  be  created, 
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TIic  Conference  of  i^Hy,  lhouj:jh  merely  tentative, 
proved  how  p^rcat  is  the  variety  of  subjects  wliich 
may  usefully  come  under  the  consideration  of  such 
gatherings.  New  questions  arc  constantly  arising. 
A  single  illustration  may  be  given.  The  right  of 
Canada  to  make  independent  treaties  has  been  .so 
strongly  urged  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opi)osition  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
when  next  in  power,  they  can  avoid  pressing  the 
claim  upon  the  Imperial  Government.  In  the  con- 
.stitution  outlined  by  the  Australian  convention  at 
Sydney  '  external  affairs  and  treaties '  were  among 
the  subjects  specially  reserved  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  prominent  Victorian  barrister  has  pointed 
out  that  this  provision  would  bring  up  the  whole 
question  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  Imperial 
connection.  Newfoundland  is  now  claiming  the 
right  to  form  sei)arate  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
and  has  thereby  come  into  conflict  with  Canadian 
interests.  It  is  clear  that  such  questions  should  be 
settled  on  broad  princii)les  of  general  application. 
The  fixing  of  such  princi[)les  would  of  itself  justify 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  all  the  communities 
concerned.  But  conferences  arc  occasional,  and  it 
would  still  be  necessary  to  provide  some  means  of 
more  continuous  contact  betucen  the  thought  of  the 
Governments  of  the  colonics  and  that  of  the  mother- 
land. On  this  point  of  an  adequate  constitutional 
nexus  we  have  many  important  .suggestions,  to  a  few 
of  which  reference  should  be  made. 
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Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  in  an  article  contributed  to 
an  English  journal  in  March,  i^yi,  says:  'Is  there 
not  any  way,  short  of  a  gigantic  constitutional  ex- 
periment, of  providing  n  visible  symbol  and  rallying- 
point  for  the  feeling  of  Imperial  patriotism  which  has 
so  notably  increased  within  the  last  ten  years.'  I 
think  there  is.  One  part  of  our  constitution  retains, 
not  only  in  form,  but  in  fact,  the  vigour  of  perpetual 
youth,  and  is  capable  of  indefinite  new  growth  as 
occasion  may  require,  without  doing  any  violence  to 
established  usage.  I  mean  the  Privy  Council.  From 
the  Privy  Council  there  have  sprung  within  modern 
times  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Judicial  Committee, 
the  Education  Department,  the  Universities  Com- 
mittee, and  virtually  though  not  quite  formally,  the 
Local  Government  l^oard,  and  the  several  commis- 
sions now  merged  in  the  Agricultural  Board.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  Colonial  and  Imperial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  on  which  the  interests 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  might  be  repre- 
sented without  the  disturbance  of  any  existing  institu- 
tion whatever,  and  whose  functions  might  safely  be 
left,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be  moulded  and  defined  by 
experience  ?  ...  It  might  be  summoned  to  confer 
with  the  Cabinet,  the  Foreign  or  Colonial  Minister, 
the  Admiralty,  or  the  War  Office,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Prime  Minister  or  of  the  department  concerned  ; 
and  its  proceedings  would  be  confidential  ...  It  is 
hardly  needful  to  mention  the  Agents-General  of  the 
self-governing  colonics  as  the  kind   of  persons   who 
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ehoukl  Ix'  nicMubcrs  of  Ihc  ('oiiimittco  now  sii^^t^csUxl, 
bciiit^.  of  course,  fust  made  I'rivy  Councillors  .  .  . 
I  believe  tliat  such  a  Coniiiiiltee  iiiJL^ht  i;ive  us  sonic- 
thiiii;-  much  better  than  a  written  constitution  for  the 
]hitish  lOmpire ;  it  mi^l\t  become  the  centre  of  an 
unwritten  one.' 

In  the  NnictccutJi  Century  for  ()ctober,  1S91,  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  sui;i;ests  a  [)lan  similar  in  [>rinciple 
to  that  of  Sir  I'^rederick  Pollock,  but  more  clearly 
definetl.  Assuming;  that  at  no  distant  date  the 
Australasian  and  the  North  African  Ljroups  of  ce)lonies 
will  be  federated,  as  the  Canadian  provinces  now  are, 
he  proiHises  that  each  of  these  three  threat  British 
communities  shall  be  represented  in  this  country  by 
Icadintr  members  of  the  Cabinets  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  bcU>ni;,  minister  s  goini;  out  of  office  when 
their  own  i^overnments  are  chani:^ed,  and  so  perma- 
nently representiiii;  the  views  of  the  {government  in 
power.  Such  a  minister  should  in  iMigland  be  sworn 
t'X  officio  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  though 
not  ?  member  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  would  be  in 
a  constitutional  position  to  be  called  upon  to  meet  it 
on  every  question  of  forcii.^n  policy  or  when  any 
question  that  touched  the  interest  of  a  colony  was 
b«Mng  considered.  To  this  suggestion  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  lends  not  only  the  great  weight  of  his  per- 
sonal authority,  but  he  supports  his  proposal  by  the 
expressed  opinion  of  men  like  Earl  Grey,  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  W.  E.  Forster,  and  others. 

Once  more,  Lord  Thring.  looking  at  the  question 
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as  a  constitutional  expert,  lias  stated  his  opinion  that 
the  best  way  in  which  the  colonies  could  at  present 
directly  intervene  in  the  j^aMieral  policy  of  the  lOmpirc 
would  Ik;  by  elevatini,^  the  ])osition  of  A^fcnts-General 
to  one  akin  to  that  of  a  minister  of  a  forei^ni  state, 
and  by  j;ivin<:j  them  in  addition,  as  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  rii^ht  of  constitutional  access  to  the 
liritish  (lovcrnment.  'J'his,  he  thinks,  would  satisfy 
the  immediate  necessities  of  the  case,  and  would  pave 
the  way  for  the  fuller  representation  whicli  must  come 
with  the  fuller  acceptance  of  national  rcs[)unsibilit)-. 

Nothinj^'  can  more  fully  show  the  chan^je  that  has 
come  over  the  j)ublic  mind  than  the  fact  that  pro- 
posals such  as  these  are  now  matle  by  constitutional 
authorities  and  resi)onsiblc  public  men.  It  illustrates 
a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy  which  was  assumed 
without  question  by  the  statesmen  of  the  last  j^^encra- 
tion.  The  discussion  has  become  one  not  of  the 
princii)le  of  unity,  but  of  ways  and  means  to  arrive 
at  the  most  satisfactory  constitutional  nexus  between 
the  mother-land  and  her  offshoots, 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  discovering  the 
precise  point  of  constitutional  connection  is  the  only  or 
even  the  most  important  stc[)  towards  effective  unity. 
While  the  constitutional  question  is  being  debated  there 
is  much  which  Parliaments  can  do,  much  in  which 
every  voter  in  the  Empire,  by  the  use  of  his  political 
influence  can  assist,  to  forward  the  cause  of  political 
unification.  Foremost  among  these  practical  measures 
maybe  put  the  establishment  of  the  cheapest  possible 
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postal  and  tclcgrapliic  communication.  Tiie  practical 
advantai^cs  which  would  flow  from  an  inter- Imperial 
system  of  Penny  Postat^e  have  been  so  often  and  so 
effectively  presented  by  those  who  have  given  special 
attention  to  the  question,  that  it  is  umiecessary  to 
dwell  upon  them  here.  Ikit  from  another  aspect 
it  may  be  said  that  when  the  emigrant  of  the  re- 
motest colony  knows  that,  because  he  is  a  British 
citizen,  the  penny  stamp  upon  his  letter  will  carry 
the  home  news  of  father,  mother,  brother  or  sister 
over  all  the  extent  of  a  world-wide  empire,  such  a 
fact  will  be  more  to  the  nation  than  the  stiength  of 
many  ironclads  in  the  stronger  national  sentiment, 
the  deeper  feeling  of  national  unity  which  it  will 
evoke. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  extended  and  cheapened 
telegraphic  communication,  which  even  now  makes 
possible  an  extraordinary  sympathy  of  national 
thought. 

The  beginning  which  has  been  made  in  co-operation 
for  naval  defence  and  in  the  strengthening  of  posts 
essential  to  common  security,  can  with  advantage  be 
carried  much  further  than  it  has  }'et  been. 

The  addition  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  representative  judges  of  the  greater  colo- 
nies, on  the  same  principle  that  Indian  law  is  now 
represented,  is  a  practical  measure  which  would  give 
a  more  complete  judicial  unity  to  the  Empire,  and 
perhaps  lay  the  foundation  of  a  supreme  court  of 
final  appeal  for  the  federated  nation.     These  are  but 
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illustrations  of  lines  on  which  immediate  action  can  be 
taken  and  progress  made. 

]kit  the  work  of  unifyinj^  a  threat  nation  is  not  one 
that  can  or  should  be  left  to  Icj^islators  alone.  States- 
men must  have  behind  them  the  strenc^th  of  a  trained 
and  intelligent  public  opinion  ;  the  warmth  of  national 
passion.  In  forminL,^  such  a  public  ()i)inion  and  de- 
veloping such  a  passion  there  is  abundant  room  for 
the  patriotic  effort  of  every  believer  in  the  greatness 
and  goodness  of  the  cause,  whatever  may  be  his  walk 
in  life. 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  by  the  careful  and  prac- 
tical study  wbicli  they  are  able  to  give  to  commercial 
relations  ;  by  the  opportunities  which  their  associa- 
tions furnish  of  bringing  together  the  representatives 
of  those  trading  interests  upon  which  the  lunpire  has 
been  so  largely  built  up,  should  be  able  to  exercise 
a  profound  influence  on  public  thought,  and  provide 
important  information  for  the  guidance  of  political 
leaders. 

The  discussion  in  working  men's  clubs  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  political  relations  of  the  ICmpire  is  most 
desirable.  So  far  from  being  remote  from  the 
ordinary  interests  of  the  working  man,  such  discus- 
sions would  be  found  to  touch  more  closely  than 
almost  any  others  upon  his  daily  work,  wages,  and 
food.  It  may  with  confidence  be  said,  that  a  working 
man  who  does  not  have  some  fair  knowledge  of  inter- 
Imperial  relations  is  not  fit  to  exercise  the  franchise 
for  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
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The  equipment  of  all  public  reading-rooms  and 
working  men's  clubs  with  maps  specially  designed 
to  stimulate  geographical  imagination,  and  books  to 
furnish  accurate  geographical  information  about  the 
Empire,  would  serve  a  highly  useful  purpose. 

Upon  the  journalism  of  the  Empire  a  great  respon- 
sibility is  laid.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  even  the 
most  prominent  English  journals  published  colonial 
news  under  the  head  of  foreign  intelligence.  Canadian 
news  came  to  London  by  way  of  Philadelphia.  All 
that  is  now  changed.  Four  or  five  of  the  leading 
London  dailies,  and  mo.st  of  the  greater  provincial 
journals,  now  make  the  careful  and  conscientious 
study  of  colonial  problems  a  marked  feature  of  their 
work.  One  suggestion  perhaps  remains  to  be  made. 
If  the  British  interests  at  stake  determine  such 
questions,  the  time  will  probably  soon  come  when 
in  three  if  not  four  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
Empire  the  greatest  English  journals  should  have  as 
able  and  as  well  paid  correspondents  as  in  the  great 
capitals  of  Europe.  The  work  of  such  men,  devoting 
their  time  to  the  study  of  colonial  conditions,  would 
do  much  to  make  English  information  accurate,  and 
to  create  in  the  colonies  confidence  in  English  opinion 
on  their  affairs. 

It  is  a  crying  evil  that  much  of  the  English  news 
published  in  the  daily  Canadian  press,  reaches  it,  even 
now,  by  way  of  New  York,  and  has  characteristics 
specially  given  to  it  to  meet  the  demands  of  anti- 
British  classes  of  American  newspaper  readers.    Cana- 
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dian  journalism  can  alone  apply  the  remedy  of  direct 
communication  carried  on  under  reliable  control. 

In  schools  there  is  an  immense  work  to  be  done. 
The  cultivation  of  national  sentiment  in  the  minds  of 
the  young,  on  the  basis  of  sound  knowledge,  historical, 
geographical  and  industrial,  is  not  only  a  legitimate 
work,  but  a  primary  duty  for  the  schools  of  a  country. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  countries  where  good  govern- 
ment rests  on  the  intelligence  of  the  masses.  Above 
all  is  it  true  for  a  nation  which  has  the  great  birthright 
of  free  popular  institutions  ;  which  has  more  than  once 
stood  as  the  bulwark  of  modern  liberty,  as  it  may  have 
to  stand  again  ;  which  has  traditions  behind  and  pro- 
spects ahead  fitted  to  fire  the  noblest  and  purest 
enthusiasm.  Somewhat  extended  observation  has 
led  me  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  very  great  lack  of 
historical  and  geographical  teaching  in  portions  of  the 
Empire.  The  deficiency  is  most  marked  on  the  his- 
torical side  in  the  colonies,  and  especially  in  parts  of 
Australia ;  on  the  geographical  side  in  the  mother- 
land. The  remark  applies  equally  to  elementary  and 
to  secondary  schools.  It  seems  a  lamentable  thing 
that  any  British  child  abroad  should  grow  up  without 
having  felt  the  splendid  inspiration  to  be  drawn  from 
the  study  of  British  history  ;  a  disgraceful  thing  that 
any  British  child  in  the  mother-land  should  grow  up 
to  exercise  the  franchise  without  a  fair  idea  of  the 
geography  of  the  Empire  whose  destiny  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  vote. 

I  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  our  British  world,  and 
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to  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  direction  of  its  educa- 
tion, to  remedy  this  deficiency.  The  spread  of  educa- 
tional facilities  has  placed  in  their  hands  a  wonderful 
leverage  with  which  to  give  direction  to  the  destinies 
of  the  Empire.  One  hesitates  whether  to  press  this 
duty  most  strongly  upon  those  who  control  the 
'  Public  '  and  secondary  schools,  which  chiefly  educate 
the  professional  and  political  classes,  or  the  common 
schools  which  give  to  the  voting  masses  most  of  the 
early  training  which  they  get.  Let  both  equally  feel 
the  significance  of  this  great  national  responsibility. 

This  vv.. ;!:  giving  education  upon  the  imme- 
diate problems  of  national  life,  begun  at  school,  should 
be  carried  un  't  ov:  rolleges  and  universities.  The 
author  of  the  '  Expansion  of  England '  has  shown 
how  much  can  be  done  from  a  single  centre  and  by  a 
single  teacher  when  the  highest  resources  of  historical 
knowledge  and  literary  skill  are  turned  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  national  problems. 

By  manifold  agencies  and  influences,  then,  is  the 
problem  of  British  unity  to  be  worked  out.  Our 
freedom,  our  national  traditions,  our  institutions,  our 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  are  the  common  heritage  of 
all.  It  is  the  business  of  all  to  labour  for  their  main- 
tenance and  for  their  security. 
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NKW  liOOK  UY  SIR  CHARLES  DII.KE  AND  SPKNSER  WILKINSON, 
Nearly  ready,  crown  8vo,  3*.  (xl, 
IMri'.RIAL  DKI'KNCK.     Ily  tliu  Kij,'lit  Hon.  Sir  Ciiari  fs  W.  TMi.kk, 
]{.irt..  Author  of"  (ircntcr  liiimiii."  and  "  I'rohliiiis  of  ( iicatcr  liiiiaiii," 
niul  Si'KNSKR  WiiKlNsoN,  Author  oi  "Citizen  Sokliers,"  and  'The 
llrain  of  an  Army." 

Tf.yfh'S. — "The  volume  is  a  serious  find  rt'.isiiied  exposition  of  a  defensive  policy, 
adapted  to  the  iriurtioiis  ami  needs  of  the  liritish  Kmpiie,  and  slarliuj;  from  a  vi'nv  of 
national  duty,  interest,  and  r<spoiisil)inty,  «liiih  holds  neither  war  nor  peace  to  he  an 
end  in  itself,  hut  i\'uar(k  liolli  as  suliordinate  to  the  supreme  and  paramount  ends  of 
national  security,  individuality,  honour,  and  self-resiiect.  .  .  .  The  exposition  given  of 
the  true  meaninu  of  the  command  of  tlie  sea,  and  its  relation  to  the  defensive  jioiii  y 
of  the  Kritisli  luiipire,  is  sini;ularly  (  lear  ;ind  forcihle.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  however,  tliu 
book  is  a  ciilitriliution  to  the  higher  policy  of  defence  which  invites  seri'iiis  study,  and 
will  reward  it  even  if  the  attitude  of  the  reader  towards  the  writers  is  often  one  of 
dissent," 

LOXIhW  A  .\l>  CfllX.  I  '/7-:/.f:(:h'.U'/f.-"Thc  whole  hook  is  clearly  and  frankly 
expressed — there  is  no  hesitation  in  op'ni  jus,  and  whether  adopted  or  not,  their  expres- 
sion will  do  Kood.  They  are  a  really  suriuus  exposition  of  a  true  defensive  policy  worthy 
of  close  study." 

DAIL  Y  CII ROS'ICI.F.- — "  No  two  men  in  this  country  outside  the  liiKho^t  ranks  of 
professional  soldiers,  and  not  many  ev(  11  anionir  them,  have  paid  more  allenlion  to  the 
question  of  the  defence  of  (Ireat  and  (Ireater  Ih-itain  than  the  two  civilians  whose  names 
are  on  the  title  of  this  most  iiotahle  volume,  .  .  .  An  excellent,  a  readalile,  and  a  very 
suggestive  hook," 

SCO'^S^fAy. — "The  questions  discussed  are  of  the  very  first  importance,  and  the 
facts,  .-irHUiiients,  ;iiid  sui;p;estions  here  hrounht  forward  are  all  well  worih  the  cnnsideia- 
tinn,  and  many  of  them  worth  the  acceptance,  of  the  naval  and  military  authorities, 
and  others  responsible  for  the  peiice  and  the  strength  of  the  Hrilish  Empire.'' 

KARF,  (;ri;y. 

8vo,  p.-qier  covers,  \s.  net, 

Tlir,    COMMKIUTAI-    POMCV    OF    TlIK    15R1TISII    COLONICS 
AND  THE  McKINLl'.Y  TARIKF.     By  Karl  Gri:y. 


BY  PROFESSOR  JENKS. 
8vo,  14.?. 

THE  G0VERNMF<:NT  of  VICTORIA  (AU.STRAI.I.W  F-y  EnwARn 
Jknks,  M,A.,  I-'cUow  of  Kin^^'s  CoUc^'c,  Caiubiidgo,  Prolcsor  ot  Law 
in  tlie  Univeisity  of  Mclhounio. 

TIMES.— "■  S.  more  important  work  upon  the  puhlic  law  of  .any  British  colony  than 
The  Gimrniiicnt  of  Vidori.i  has  seldom  if  ever  aiipeared.  ...  It  r>rms  a  compete 
constitutional  history  of  the  colonv,  and  a  complete  snrvey  ol  the  pn>ent  state  ot  its 
constitution  and  or.;aiiic  law.  \Ye  shall  he  surprised  if  Mr.  Jenks  work  does  not 
forthwith  hccome  indispensaMe  to  every  Australian  politician,  whde  it  must  be  constantly 
referred  toby  our  own  public  men." 

SCOTSMAX.—  '\\.  is,  in  the  best  sense,  a  work  of  weight  and  v.alue," 
LFKDS  MJ'RCURV.—  '  An  interestinc;  contribution  to  the  constitutionr\l  history  of 
the  colonies  .  .  .  sketches  in  broad  and  philosophic  outline  the  growth  of  legis  atuvi  and 
the  functions  of  government  at  the  Antipoiles.  ,  .  .The  hooi,  as  a  wliole,  ilinnvs 
considerable  light  on  the  inner  working  ot  the  machinery  of  government  under  the 
existing  condition  of  affairs.'' 

MACMILL.\N  AND  CO.,  LONDON. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.S  RECENT  BOOKS. 

ny  JAMF.S  r.RVCF.,  RCI,.,  M.P. 
'J' wo  Volumes.     Extra  Crown  8vo,  35*. 

THE  AMKKTCAN   COMMONWKAl, HI.      Wy  Jamks   Hryck,    MP., 
D.C'.L.,  l\t'{,Miis  Trofcssor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Univer.»ity  of  Oxford. 

Part  IV.  runi.ic  OriNioN. 


Fart     I.  TitE    Natk)Nal    Govkrn- 

M  KNT. 

Part  II.  Til r.  Statt,  Governments. 
Part  III.  The  Party  .System. 


Part   V.  Ii.i.trsTRATioNs  and  Re- 
elections. 

Part  VI.  Social  Institutions. 


'/'/^//•'S.  "  Mr.  Itiytvc's  voliiincs  lu'lonc  to. i  very  sni.Tll  .nnd  rnrc  rl.nss.  'I'hey  rh.nIlenR< 
and  tlit-y  merit,  the  most  i  .-ireful  t\:miin;iiii)ti  ....  For  ;i  Ioiil;  iim<;  to  coiiip,  we  are  ( 01 
fii'ent,  tin's  will  lie  tlie  classii  nl  work  upon  .isuUicct  tlie  interest  in  wliicli  cnnnot  diminish.  ' 

.S"/'.  /. /.I/A'.V'.V  {.'lA/.I-.l'Th- — "  .Mter  niiicli  labour  .".nd  lotiK  prejiarntion  I'rofessnr 
I?iy<-e's  j;rcat  work~f(ir  it  d<ser\os  tlic  e|iitliet— on  the  consiimtion,  nn\crnmeiit,  aiifl 
j)(  liticsof  the  ITniliil  Stairs  is  at  last  Ik  fnje  lis.  It  is  a  woik  which  its  .author  was  well 
fitted  to  undertake,  a  work  tioiiuiii  />tissiiiii  in  ouhniii-  which  hotli  iMinlisliiiien  and 
Americans  eat)  turn  to  as  authoritative,  smIht,  imparti.-d,  .ind  im|)ressi\e," 

/'.-/  /./,  MA  I.I.  (..\/.i:r'l  /•:.—"■  Mr.  Ihyce  has  pro.hiced  a  woik  remarkable  alike  for 
penetration  of  judgment,  for  felicity  of  style,  and  for  soliility  of  research." 

\\\  SIR  CHARLES  W.  1)11, KE. 

rmirth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised.     Extra  crown  Gvo,  12.9.61/. 

PROBLI'MS  OK  GRKATl':i>l  liRITAIN.  I'.y  the  Ri^jht  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke,  IJart.  Fouith  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised. 
With  Maps. 

***  ^"  ''''"'■'■  c^^ilic"  l^tc  (ivtJwr  has  made  some  s»ia//  conrc/iotis  and  addid 
some  tiolcs  to  meet  ihaiii:;iS  in  tlw  (oiistilulion  of  colonial  ^ovcrHuiciils  'wliii/i 
have  oCiurred  during  the  last  ten  iiicnths. 

Sf'F.CTA  TOR  — "  Sir  Charles  1  )ilke's  very  able  bo(  k To  deal  ailcqitately  wilh 

a  book  so  stnflVi!  wilh  facts,  and  occupieti  with  so  v;ist  a  variety  of  subjects,  isutttrlyim- 
J  ossible  even  in  the  course  of  two  notices.  All  we  can  do  is  to  fasten  upon  one  or  two  of 
the  most  iutercstiny  features." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ds. 

STUDIKS  IN  COX.STITUTIONAL  LAW— FRANCE,  ENGLAND, 
UNLFED  STATlvS.  l^y  Kmii.e  Foitmy,  IMcmbor  of  the  Institute 
of  Fr.nnce,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Political  Science.  Translated 
from  the  second  French  Edition  by  E.  M.  DirEV.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  A.  V.  DiCEV,  D.C.L.,  Vinerian  Professor  of  English  Law, 
Oxford. 

DUlil.IX  MAIL. — "  ITnqnestionahly  a  marvel  of  hiciditj- and  conciseness,  combined 
with  critical  power  and  intimate  knowledi^e  of  the  ]''.nj.;lish,  American,  and  Foreign  con- 
stitutions   It  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  forenio.st  writers  on  Constitu- 
tional L.iw  ill  Aimrica,  England,  and  France." 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON. 
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A     CLASSIFIED 

CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

IN    GKNKKAL    I.n'KKA  TURK 

IMJIII.ISHKI)    11 V 

MACMILLAN   AND   CO. 

HKDKOKl)   STREKT,    STKANI),    I.ONUON,    W.C. 
{•'or  purely  Edueatiotutl  Works  see  MacMILLAN  AND  Co.'s  Ednentinal  C'.//.//,»j,«/. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

(See  also  Hoiany;   (Iakdkning.) 
F  RANK  LAN  U(l'rof.  P.  F.).-A  Hanuhook 
OK    .\(;rici'i.tukal    Ciikmical    Analysis. 
Cr.  8vo.     7J.  6</, 

T.XNNER  (Henry).— El. KMENiAKY  I,i,ssons 
IN  riiK  SciENCK  ok  .•\(;i(icui.ruKAL  Pkac- 
Tici:.     Fcp.  8vo.     3i-.  6</. 

First    Pki.\cii'les    ok    .XiiKicui.ruKK. 

iSini).     \s. 

Till?  Principles  of  Aoricui.tukk.     For 

Use  in  Elementary  Schools.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo. — 

TtIK  Al.l'HABET  OK  TIIK  PkINCH'I.KS  OK 
AliRICULTURE.      6(/.  —  FuKTilKR     .StKI'S     IN 

THE  Principles  ok  A(.i<ict'i.ruKE.  \s.— 
Elementary  School  Keadinos  on  tiie 
Principles  ok  Aokiculture  kok  the 
Tuna)  Stage.     \s. 

The  Adhot's  Farm  ;  or,  Practice  with 

Science.    Cr.  Svo.    ^s.  isd. 

ANATOMY,  Human.     [See  Physiology.) 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

i.yfioLiTHic  Man  in 
•-.x.     Bvo.     7^.  td. 

DAWKINS  (Prof.  W.  Hoyd).— Early  Man 
in  Britain  anu  his  Place  in  the  Ter- 
tiary Period.    Med.  Svo.    25J. 

DAWSON  (James).  —  Australian  Abori- 
gines.   Small  4to.     14.S. 

FINCK  (Henry  T.). — Romantic  Love  and 
Personal  Beauty.    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo.     \Zs. 

FISON(L.)and  HOWITT  (A.  W.).-Kami- 
LAROi  ANU  KuRNAi  Group.  Group-Mar- 
riage  and  Relationship,  and  Marriage  by 
Elopement.    Svo.    15*. 

FKAZERU-  G.).— The  Golden  Bough:  A 
Study  in  Comparative  Religion.  2  vols. 
Bvo.     28J. 

GALLON  (Francis).— English  Men  ok  Sci- 
ence: their  Nature  and  Nurture. 
Svo.     Sf.  td. 

Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and 

ITS  Development.     Svo.     \bs. 

Record  ok  Family  Faculties.  Con- 
sisting of  Tabular  Forms  and  Directions  for 
Entering  Data.     410.     2J.  6rf. 

Life-History  Album  :  Being  a  Personal 

Note-book,  combining  Diary,  Photograph 
Album,  a  Register  of  Height,  Weight,  and 
other  Anthropometrical  Observations,  and  a 
Recordof  Illnes.ses.  4tc.  3j.6(/.— Or  with  Cards 
of  Wool  for  Testing  Colour  Vision.     4^.  td. 

Natural  Inheritance.    Svo.    gj. 


With 


m;l1;NN\N  (J.  F.).-Tiii.  Patkiaklhal 
liiEoKv.  Lilited  anil  cnnipleied  by  1  »onai.d 
M'Lknnan,  M.A.    Svi>.     1  ).v. 

Studies  in    .\nciint   History.     Com. 

prising  "  Primitive  Marriage '■    Svo.     \ti, 

MONTKLlUS-WOOItS.  -The  Civilisa- 
tion OK  .Sweden  in  Hi  atiikn  Timi-.s. 
By  Prof.  Oscar  .Montklus.  Tr.-ui-l.iied 
by  Rev.  K.  H.  Woods,     lllusir.     Svo.     iw. 

TUKNKK(Rev.  (Jeo..— S.\MoA,A  Hi  .m.kid 

VlAKS  Alio  AND  LONG  llEKOKK.    Cr.  8vo      yi. 

TYl.OR     (K.     B.).  — ANTHROroLOGY. 

Illustradoiis.     Cr.  Svo.     7J.  kd. 

WES'IKR.MARCK  (Dr.  KdwarJ).- Thk  His- 
tory OK  Human  Makkiaoi;.  With  Prefac« 
by  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace.     8m;.     \3,s.  net. 

WI LSON (Sir  Daniel).— PKEiiisroKic.\NNALS 
OK  Scotland.    Illiislialed.   2  vols.  Svo.    i6j. 

Pio  historic  Man:  Researches  i:iu.  the 

Origin     n  Civilisation  in  the  Old  an<l   New 
Worlii.     Illustrated.    2  vols.     Svo.     jfi.s 

'I'liE  RiiiiiT  Hand  :  Lik  t  Hanukiiness. 

Cr.  Svo.    4.V.  6(/. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

{See  also  Anthropology.) 

ATKINSON  (Rev.  J.  O.-Fokty  Years  in 
A  .\IooKM  .WD  Parish.  F.xt.  cr.  Svo.  S.v.  hd. 
Vi^l. ~l Uustrated  Edition,     k'j.  net. 

BURN    (Robert).— Roman    Literature    in 
Relation  to  Ro.man  Art.     With  Illiistra- 
lions.     Kxt.  cr.  Svo.     \\s. 
DILETTANTI     SOCIETY'S     PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 
Antiouities  OK  Ionia.  \o1s.  L— III.  2I.2S, 

each,  or  5/.  5^.  the  set,  net. — Vol.  IV.  Folio, 

half  morocco,  3/.  13J.  bd.  net. 
An  Investigation  ok  the  Principles  or 

Athenian    Architectuke.      By    F.  C. 

Penrose.    Illustrated.    Folio.    -]!.  ys.  net. 
Speci.mens  ok  Ancient  Sculpture  :  Egyp. 

TiAN,  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman. 

Vol.  II.     Folio.    5/.  5J.  net. 
DYER  (Loui.s).— Studies  of  the  Gods  in 
Greece    at    certain    Sanctuaries    re- 
cently  Excavated.  Ext.  cr.  Svo.  Sj.6(/.  net. 

GARDNER  (Percy).— Pamos  and  Samian 
Coins  :  An  Es.say.    Svo.     7s.  6d. 

GOW  (J.,  Litt.D. ).— A  Companion  TO  School 
Classics.    Illustrated.   3rd  Ed.   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

HARRISON  (Mi.ss  Jane)  and  VERRALL 
(Mrs.).— Mythology  and  Monuments  op 
Ancient  .\thens.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo- 
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ANTIQUITIES— ASTRONOxMY. 
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ASTlQVmES-continucd. 
LaNCIANI  (Prof.  R.).— Ancient  Rome  ik 

THE  LiGHTOK  ReCENT  DISCOVERIES.  4tO.  24^. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— A  Primer  of 
Gkkek  Antiquities.     i8mo.     is. 

Social  Life  in  Greece  from  Homer 

TO  MivN.\NUER.    6th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    gs. 

Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.  Il- 
lustrated.   3rd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    los.  6i/. 

[See  also  History,  p.  ii.) 

NEWTON  (Sir  C.  1'.).— Essays  on  Art  and 
Archeology.    Bvo.     12s.  6ii. 

SHUCHH.'VRDT(Carl).-DR.  Schliemann's 
Excavations  AT  Troy,  Tiryns,  Myce.nae, 
Orchomenos,  Ithaca,  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Knowledge.  Trans,  by  Eugenie 
Sellers.  Preface  by  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D. 
Illustrated.     8vo.     iSs.  net. 

STRANG  FORD.  (See  Voyages  &  Travels.) 
WALDSTEIN  (C.).— Catalogue  ok  Casts 
IN  the  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeo- 
logy, Cam-bridge.     Crown   8vo.     is.  6d. — 
Large  Paper  Edition.     Small  410.     5^. 

WHITE  (Gilbert).    (See  Natural  History.) 

WILKlNS(Prof.  A.  S.).— A  Primer  of  Ro- 
man Antiquities.     i8mo.     is. 

AR0H.£OLOGY.    (See  Antiquities.) 

ARCHITECTURE. 

FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— History  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells.    Cr.  8vo. 

——  Historical  and  Architectural 
Sketches,  chiefly  Italian.  Illustrated 
by  the  Author.    Cr.  8vo.     los.  6d, 

HULL  (E.). — A  Treatise  on  Ornamental 
AND  Building  Stones  of  Great  Hritain 
and  Foreign  Countries.    8vo.     izf. 

MOORE  (Prof.  C.  H.).— The  Development 
AND  Character  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture.    Illustrated.     Med.  8vo.     i8f. 

PENROSE  (F  C).    (.$■«  Antiquities.) 

STEVENSON  (J.  J.).— House  Architec- 
ture. With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Roy. 
8vo.  18^.  each. — Vol.  I.  Architecture; 
Vol.  II.  House  Planning. 

ART. 

(Sfc  also  Music.) 

ART    AT    HOME    SERIES.     Edited    by 
W.  J.  Loftie,  B.A.    Cr.  8vo. 
The   Bedroom   and   Boudoir.     By   Lady 

Barker,     is.  td. 
Needlework.     By  Elizaheth  Glaister. 

Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 
Music  in  the  House.     By  John  Hullah. 

4th  edit.    2s.  td. 
The  Library.     By  Andrew  J  »;mg,  witha 

CJhapter  on  English  Illustrat        looks,  by 

Austin  Dobson.    y.  dd. 
The    Dining-Room.       By         ..;  Loftie. 

With  Illustrations,    and  E^  ..     2s.  6d. 
Amateur  Theatricals.     By  Walter  H. 

Pollock  and  Lady  Pollock.     Illu.strated 

by  Kate  Green  away.    2s.  td. 

ATKIN.SON  (J.  B.).— An  Art  Tour  to 
Northern  Capitals  OK  EuRoi'E.  8vo.  12*. 

BURN  (Robert).    (See  Antiquities.) 

CARR  (J.  Comyns).— Papers  on  Art.  Cr. 
Bvo.    8j.  td. 


COLLIER  (Hon.  John).— A  Primer  of  Art. 
iSmo.     \s. 

COOK  (E.  T.).— A  Popular  Handbook  to 
THE  National  Gallery.  Including  Notes 
collected  from  the  Works  of  Mr.  Rukkin. 
3rd  Edit.  Cr.  Bvo,  half  morocco.  \^s. — 
Large  paper  Edition,  250  copies.  2  vols.  8vo. 

CRANE  (Lucy).— Lectures  on  Art  and 
the  Formation  of  Taste.    Cr.  8vo.    6i. 

DELAMOTTE(Prof.  P.  H.).— A  Beginner's 
Drawing-Book.    Cr.  8vo.    3^.  (>d. 

ELLIS  (Tristram).— Sketching  from  Na- 
ture, lllustr.  by  H.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A., 
and  the  Author.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    3*.  i>d. 

HAMERTON  (P.  G.).— Thoughts  about 
Art.     New  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    %s.  td. 

HERKOMER(i1.).— Etching  and  Mezzo- 
tint Engraving.    4to.    42*.  net. 

HOOPER (W.  H.)and  PHILLIPS (W.  C  ).- 

A  Manual  of  Marks  on  Pottery  and 

Porcelain.     i6mo.    ^s.  6d. 
HUNT  (W.).— Talks  about  Art.     With  a 

Letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  R.A. 

Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  ART.  By  Regd.  Stuart 
Poole,  Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  E.  J. 
PoYNTER,  R.A.,  J.  T.  Micklethwaite, 
and  William  Morris.    Cr.  8vo.    4^.  6d 

NEWTON  (Sir  C.  T.).-<.S'<r^  Antiquitils.) 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.). —Essays  on  Art. 

Ext.  fop.  8vo.    6s. 
PATER  ^W.).— The  Renaissance:   Studies 

inArtand  Poetrj'.  4th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  ios.6d. 

PENNELL  (Joseph).— Pen  Drawing  and 
Pen  Draughtsmen.  With  158  Illustrations. 
4to.     3/.  1 3 J.  6d.  net. 

PROPERT  (J.  Lum-sden).- A  History  of 
Miniaturp;  Art.  Illustrated.  Super  roy. 
410.3/.  13.J.  6d. — Bound  in  vellum.  4/.  14J.  6d. 

TURNERS  LIBER  STUDIORUM :  A 
Description  and  a  Catalogue.  By  W.  G. 
Rawlinson.     Med.  Bvo.     12s.  td. 

TVRWHITT  (Rev.  R.  St.  John).— Our 
Sketching  Club.  5th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  js.  td. 

WYATT  (Sir  M.  Digby)-— Fine  Art:  A 
Sketch  of  its  History,  Theory,  Practice,  and 
Application  to  Industry.     8vo.     jf. 

ASTRONOMY. 

AIRY  (Sir  G.  B.).— Popular  Astronomy. 
Illu.strated.     7th  Edit.     Fcp.  8vo.     ^s.  td. 

Gravitation.  An  Elementary  Explana- 
tion of  the  Principal  Perturbations  in  the 
Solar  System.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Bvo.     7*.  td. 

BLAKE  (J.  F.).— Astronomical  Myths. 
With  Illustrations.     Cr.  Bvo.     9J. 

CHEYNE  (C.  H.  H.).— An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Planetary  Theory. 
Cr.  8vo.     7i'.  td. 

CLARK(L.)and  SADLER (H.).— The  Star 
Guide.     Roy.  Bvo.     5*. 

CROSSLEY  (E.),  GLEDHILL  (J.),  and 
WIL.SON  (J.  M.).— A  Handbook  of  Dou- 
ble Stars.    Bvo.     2\s. 

Corrections  to  the    Handbook   op 

Double  Stak.s.     8vo.     is. 
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FORBES  (Prof.  George).— The  Transit  of 
Venus.     Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

GODFRAY  (Hugh). —An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Lunar  Theory.  2nd 
Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     5J.  6d. 

A  Trkatlse  on  Astronomy,  for  the 

use  OF  Colleges  AND  Schools.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

LOCKYER(J.  Norman,  F.R.S.).--A  Primer 
of  Astronomy.     Illustrated,     i8mo.     is. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy. 

Illustr.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.     5^.  6d. 

Questions  on  the  same.    By  J.  Forbes 
Robertson.     Fcp.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

The   Chemistry   of    the   Su.n.     Illus- 
trated.    8vo.     i^s. 

■ The  Meteoritic  Hytothesis  of  the 

Origin  of  Cosmical  Systems.    Illustrated. 
8vo.     17s.  net. 

The  KvoLi'TioN  of  the  Heavens  and 

the  Karth.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo. 

Star-Gazing  Past  and  Present.  Ex- 
panded from  Notes  with  the  assistance  of 
G.  M.  Seabroke.     Roy.  8vo.     ^li-. 

MILLER  (R.  Kalley).— The  Romance  of 
Astronomy,     and  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     4^.  6d. 

NEWCOMB  (Prof.  Simon). -Popular  As- 
tronomy.   En,  ravings  and  Maps.    8vo.   i3.r. 

PENROSE  (Francis).— On  a  Method  of 
Predicting,  by  Graphical  Construction, 

OCCULTATIONS  OK  StARS  BY  THE  MoON  AND 

Solar   Eclipses   for    any  given    place. 

4tO.       13S. 

RADCLIFFE    (Charles    B.).— Behind    the 

Tides.     8vo.     4.r.  6d, 
ROSCOE— SCHLTSTER.    (^S-^r^  Chemistry.) 

ATLASES. 

(See  also  Geography). 
BARTHOLOMEW   (J.    G.).— Elementary 
School  Atlas.    410.     if. 

Physical  and  Political  School  Atlas. 

80  maps.     4to.     8j.  td.  ;  half  mor.  10s.  6d. 

Library    Reference    Atlas    of   the 

World.  With  Index  to  100,000  places. 
Folio.  52J.  6d.  net.— Al.so  in  7  monthly  parts. 
Part  I.  March,  1891.  5^.  net;  Geographical 
Index,    7s.  6d.  net. 

LABBERTON  (R.   H.).— New  Historical 
Atlas  and  General  History.    410.     15J. 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHICALCATALOGUE  OF 
MACMILLAN  AND  CO.'S  PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 1843-89.    Med.  8vo.    10s.  net. 

MAYOR  (Prof.  John  E.  B.).— A  Bibliogra- 
phical Clue  to  Latin  Literature. 
8vo.     los.  6d. 

RYLAND  (F.).— Chronological  Outlines 
of  English  Literature.    Cr.  8vo. 
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For  other  subjects  of  BnxiRAPHv,  see  English 
Men    of    Letters,   English    Men   of 
Action,  Twelve  English  Statesmen. 
ABBOTT  (E.  A.) -The  Anglican  Carper 
ofCardinal  Newman.  -\o1s.  8vo.  asi'.net. 
AGASSIZ  vLouis):   His  Like  and  Corres- 
pondence.    E:dited   by   Elizabeth   Cary 
Aoa.ssiz      a  vols.     Cr.  Bvo.     i8j. 
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ALBEMARLE  (Karl  oQ.- Fifty  Years  of 
My  Life.  3rd  Edit,  revised.  Cr.8vo.  7^.  6rf. 

ALFRED    THE    GREAT 
Hughes.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

AMIEL    ;Henri     Fre'derici.-THE 
Inti.me.      Translated    by    Mrs. 
Ward.    2nil  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

ANDREWS  (Dr.  Thomas).    (See  Physics.) 

ARNAULD,  ANGELIQUE.  By  Frances 
Martin.    Cr.  Svo.    4.J.  6d. 

ARTKVELDE.  Jamks  and  Pmi.ip  van 
Artkvei.dk.   By  W.  J.  .\shi.kv.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

BACON  (Franci.s):  An  .Vccount  ok  his  Life 
and  Works.    By  Y,.  \.  Abbott.    3vo.    145. 

BARNES.  Like  ok  William  Baknks,  Poet 
and  Philoi.oi;ist.  By  his  Daughter,  Lucy 
Bax TiiR  ("  Leader  Scott ").    Cr.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

BERLIOZ  (Hector):  Autobiography  of. 
Trns.  by  R.&  E.Holmks.  avols.  Cr.Svo.  21s. 

BERNARD  (St.).  The  Like  and  Times  of 
St.  Bkknard,  .AlBbot  ok  Clai.hvaiix.  By 
J.  C.  MoKisoN,  M-.-V.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

BLACKBURNK.  Life  ok  the  Right  Hon. 
Francis  Blackbuknk,  late  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  by  his  Son,  Edward  Black- 
Bl'RNK.     With  Portrait.     Svo.     i2jr. 

BLAK-E.  Like  ok  William  Blake.  With 
Selections  from  his  Poems,  etc.  Illustr.  from 
Blake's  own  Works.  By  Alexander  Gil- 
christ.   2  vols.     Med.  Svo.    42.^. 

BOLEYN  (Anne):  .\  Chapter  ok  English 

History,  1527—36.    By  Paul  Friedmann, 

2  vols.     Svo.     2Zs. 
BROOKE  (Sir  Jas.),  The   Raja  ok   Sara- 

WAK  (Life  oO-     I5y  Gertrude   L.  Jacob. 

2  vols.     Svo.    25J. 

BURKE.    By  John  Morley.   Globe  Svo.   5*. 
CALVIN.    (See  Selfct  Biography,  p.  5.) 
C.\RLVLE  (Thoin.-is).     Edited  by  Charles 

E.  N\)RTON.     Ct.  Svo. 

Reminiscences.    2  vols.    12s. 

Early  Letters,  1814 — 26.    2  vols.    i8j. 

Letters,  1826—36.     2  vols.     iZs. 

Correspondence     between     Goethb 

and  Carlyi.e.    9^. 

CARSTARES  (Win.):  A  Ch.\racter  and 
Career  ok  the  Revolutionary  Epoch 
ii649— 1715).     ByR.  H.Story.     Svo.     i2f. 

CAVOUR.    (See  Select  Biography,  p.  5.) 

CH.XTTERTON  :  .\  Story  of  the  Year 
By  Prof.  David  Masson.  Cr.  Svo.  5^. 
A  Biographical  Study.  By  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  6.1. 

CLARK.  Memorials  from  Journals  and 
Letters  of  Samuel  Clark,  M.A.  Edited 
by  his  Wife.     Cr.  Svo.     7^.  6d. 

CLOUGH  (A.  H.).    (See  Literature,  p.  19.) 

COMBE.  Life  of  George  Combe.  By 
CiiAKi.i-s  Gibbon.     2  vols.    Svo.    32J-. 

CROMWELL.   (^^^Select Biography,  p.  5.) 

DAMIKN  (Father):  A  Journey  from  Cash- 
mere to  his  Home  in  Hawaii.  By  Edward 
Ci.iKKORD.     Portrait.    Cr.Svo.    2s.  6d. 

DANTE :  and  other  Essays.  By  Dean 
Church.    Globe  Svo.    5^- 
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DARWIN  (Charles)  :  Mkmorial  Noticks, 
By  T.  H.  HuxiKY,  O.  J.  Romanes,  Sir 
Akch.  IJEiKiK,  and  VV.  Thisklton  Dyer. 
With  I'ortrait.     Cr.  8vo.     2S.  6J. 

DEAR  (Francis):  Hungarian  Statesman. 
A  iVlenioir.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

DRUMMOND  OV  HAWTUORNDEN.  By 

I'lof.  \J.  Mas.so.\.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  td. 

EADIE  Like  ok  Iohn  Eauie,  D.D.  By 
James  Brown,  D  1).     Cr.  8vo.     yj.  td. 

ELLIOIT.  Like  ok  H.  V.  Elliott,  of 
Bkighion.     ByJ.  Bateman.    Cr.  8vo.     6j. 

EMER.SON.  Like  ok  Rali'h  Waldo  Emer- 
son.   ByJ.  L.  C.^iiOT.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    i8j-. 

ENGLLSH    men    of  action.     Cr.   8vo. 

Willi  Portraits.     2s.6d.  each. 
Ci.n  E.     By  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 
Cook  (Cak  pain).     |{y  Walter  Besant. 
L>A.\iriER.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Drake.      By  Julian  C(>uuett. 
Gordon  (Generai.).  By  Col.  SirW.  Butler. 
Has  riNGs  (Warren).     By  Sir  A.  Lvall. 
Ha\  KLoCK  (Sir  Henry).     By  A.  Forbes. 
Henry  V.     By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 
Lawki-.nce  (Lord),     liy  Sir  Rich.  Temfle. 
Livingstone.     By  Thomas  Hughes. 
Monk.     By  Julian  Coruett. 
Montrose.    By  Mowuray  Morris. 
Moori;(SirJohn).  ByCol.  Mad  rice. [/«/»>/. 
Nai'ii-.r    (Sii;   Charles).      By   Colonel   Sir 

Wm    Butler. 
Pkti.rhorough.     By  W.  Stebbing. 
RoDNi-,Y.     By  Daviu  Hannay. 
Simon    ue   Montfort.      By  G.   W.    Pro- 

THERO.  [In  prep. 

Stkafkori).     By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Warwick,  the  King-Maker.     By  C.  W. 

Oman. 
Wellington.     By  George  Hoofer. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  Edited 
hy  John  Morley.  Cr.  8vo.  2f.  6d.  each. 
Cheap  Edition,  \s  6d.  ;  sewed,  is. 

AOUISON.      By  W.  J.  COURTHOPE. 

Bacon.     By  Dean  Church. 

Bentley.     By  Prof.  Jebb. 

Bunyan.     ByJ.  A.  Froude. 

Burke.     By  John  Morlev. 

Burns.     By  Principal  Shaikh. 

Byron.     By  John  Nichol. 

Carl\le.    By  John  Nichol.   \lnthe  Press. 

Chaucer.     By  Prof.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Coleridge.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 

Cowi'ER.     By  Goldwin  Smith. 

Dekoe.     ByW.  Minto. 

De  (^uincey.     By  Prof.  Masson. 

DiCKi  NS.     ByA.  W.Ward. 

Dryden.     By  G.  Saintshurv. 

Fielding.     By  Austin  Dobson. 

CiiBBuN.    By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 

Goldsmith.     By  William  Black. 

Gray.     By  Edmund  Gosse. 

Hawthorne.     By  Henry  James. 

Hume.     By  T.  H.  Huxley. 

Johnson.     By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Keats.     By  Sidney  Colvin. 

Lamb.     By  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger. 

Landok.     By  Sidney  Colvin. 

Locke.     By  Prof.  Fowler. 

Macaulav.    By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 

Milton.     By  Mark  Pattison. 

Poi'E.     By  Leslie  Stephen. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS— <r<7»./<^. 

Scott.     By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
Shelley.     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
Sheridan.     By  Mrs.  Olipiiant. 
Sidney.     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
Southey.     By  Prof.  Dowden. 
Spenser.     By  Dean  Church. 
Sterne.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Swift.     By  Leslie  Stephen. 
Thackeray.     By  Anthony  Tkollope. 
Wordsworth.     By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

ENGLISH       STATESMEN,       TWELVE 
Cr.  8vo.     2.S.  td.  each. 
William   the  Conqueror.     By  Edward 

A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Henry  11.     By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 
Edward  I.     By  F.  Y.  Powell.       \.ln  prep. 
Henry  VII.     By  James  Gairdnek. 
Cardinal  Wolsey.     By  Bp.  Creighton. 
Elizabeth.     By  E.  S.  Beesly. 
Oliver  Cromwell.     By  F.  Harrison. 
William  III.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Walpole.     15y  John  Morley. 
Chatham.     By  John  Morley. 
Pitt.     By  Lord  Roseber- 
Peel.     P)y  J.  R.  Thursfi:    i 

EPICTETUS.  (.SV^  Select  ^.ography,  p.  5.) 

FAIRFAX.  Like  ok  Robert  Fairfax  of 
Steeton,  Vice-Admiral,  Alderman,  and 
Member  for  York,  a.d.  1666-1725.  By  Cle- 
ments R.  Markham,  C.B.     8vo.     12s. td. 

FITZGERALD  (Edward).  (.SVc  Literature, 
p.  20.) 

FORBES  (Edward):  Memoir  ok.  By  George 
Wilson,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 
F.R.S.,etc.     Demy  8vo.     14.9. 

FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Cr.  8vo.     ts. 

FRASEk.  James  Eraser,  Second  Bishop 
OF  Manchester  :  A  Memoir.  By  T. 
Hughes.     Cr.  8vo.     6.J. 

GARIBALDI.   (6V^ Select  Biography, p.  5.) 

GOETHE:  Life  ok.  By  Prof.  Heinrich 
DOntzer.  Translated  by  T.  W.  Lyster. 
2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     2 1  J. 

GOETHE  AND  CARLYLE.  (.SVr  Carlyle.) 

GORDON  (General) :  A  Sketch.  By  Regi- 
NALD  H.  Barnes.     Cr.  8vo.     is. 

Letters  of  (Jeneral  C.   G.  Gordon 

TO  his  Sister,  M.  A.  Gordon.  4th  Edit. 
Cr.  8vo.     3j  td. 

HANDEL:  Like  ok.    By  W.  S.  Rockstro. 

Cr.  8vo.     lar.  td. 
HOBART.    {See  Collected  Works,  p.  21.) 

HODGSON.  Memoir  of  Rev.  Francis 
Hodgson,  B.D.  By  his  .Son,  Rev.  James  T. 
Hodgson,  M.A.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     \Zs. 

JEVONS(W.  Stanley).— Letters  and  Jour- 
nal.    Edited  by  His  Wife.     8vo.     14^. 

KAVANAGH  (Rt.  Hon.  A.  McMurrough) :  A 
Biography.  From  p.apers  chiefly  unpub- 
lished, compiled  by  his  Cousin,  Sarah  L. 
Steele.     With  Portrait.     8vo.     i^.  net. 

KINGSLEY  :  His  Letters,  and  Memories 
OF  his  Life.  Edited  by  His  Wife.  2  vols. 
Cr.  Svo.     i2s. — Cheap  Edition,     i  vol.     6x. 

LAMB.  The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb.  By 
Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  M.A.  Globe  Svo.  5*. 

LOUIS  (St.).    (See  Select  Biography,  p.  5. 
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MACMILLAN  (D.).  Memoir  of  Daniel 
Macmillan.  By  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C. 
With  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo.  4^.  60?.— Cheap 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  sewed,     is. 

MALTHUS  AND  HIS  WORK.   By  James 

BONAK.       8V0.       12S.  8rf. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS.  {See  Select  Bio- 
graphy, beltnv.') 

MATHEWS.  The  Life  of  Chari.es  J. 
Mathews.  Edited  by  Charles  Dickens. 
With  Portraits.     2  vols.     Svo.     25^. 

MAURICE.  Life  of  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice.  Byhis  Son,  Frederick  Maurice, 
Two  Portraits.  2  vols.  Svo.  36^.— Popular 
Edit.  (4th  Thousand).    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.    \ts. 

MAXWELL.  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell, 
a  Life  of.  By  Prof.  L.  Campbell,  M.A., 
and  W.  Garnett,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     7J.  6af. 

MAZZINI.    {See  Select  Biography.) 

MELBOURNE.  Memoirs  of  Viscount 
Mkliiourne.  By  W.  M.  Torrens.  With 
Portrait.     2nd  Edit.     2  vols.     Svo.     yis. 

MIALL.     Life  of  Edward  Miall.     By  his 

Son,  Arthur  Miall.     Svo.     \os.  td. 
MILTON.      The   Life  of   John    Milton. 

I'.y    I'rof.    David   Masson.     Vol.    I.,   21s.  ; 

Vol.  ML,  i8j.  ;  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  32.?. ;  Vol. 

VI.,  with  Portrait,  2I1'.    (.SVf  a/jo  Classical 

Writers,  p.  13.) 
NAPOLEON    I.,    HISTORY    OF.     By   P. 

Lanfkey.     4  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     305'. 

NELSON.  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Michael 
Macmii.lan,  B.A.     Globe  Svo.     3.y.  6rf. 

NORTH  (M.;.  -Recollections  of  a  Happy 
Life  llein?  the  Autobiography  of  Marianne 
North.  F^d.  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Svmonds.  2 
vols.     Kx.  cr.  8vo.     i-}s.  net. 

OXFORD  MOVEMENT,  THE,  1S33-45. 
By  l>ean  Church.     G1.  Svo.     sj. 

PATTESON.     Life  and  Letters  of  John 

Coi.KKllKiK    PaTTESON,    D.D.,    MISSIONARY 

Bishop.     ByC.  M.Yonge.    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo. 
\is.   {Sfcalso  Books  for  the  Young,  p.  38.) 

PATTISON  (M.).— Memoirs.  Cr.Svo.  %s.(>d. 

PITT.    (.Vf?  Select  Biography.) 

POLLOCK  (Sir  Frdk. ,  and  Bart.).— Personal 
Remkmiikances.     2  vols.     Cr.Svo.     ids. 

POOLE,   THOS,,   AN!)    HIS    FRIEND.S. 

By  Mrs.  Sandford.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.    i^s. 
PYM.    (See  Select  Biography.) 
ROBI NSON  (Mattl'.ew) :  Autohiograpiiy  of. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.     Fcp.  Svo.    55. 

ROSSET  IT  (Dante  Gabriel) :  A  Record  and 
a  Study.     By  W.  Sharp.    Cr.Svo.    \os.td. 

RUM  FORD.  {See  Collected  Works,  p.  22.) 

SENECA.    {See  Select  Biography.) 

SCHILLER,  Life  of.  By  Prof.  H.  DOntzer. 
Trans,  by  P.  E.  Pinkkrton.  Cr.  Svo.   ios.6d. 

SHELBUKNE.  Like  of  William,  Earl 
or  Shki.bukne.  By  Lord  Ed.mond  F'itz- 
MAURICE.  In  3  vols.— Vol.  I.  Svo.  12s. — 
Vol.  II.     Svo.     i2f.— Vol.  III.     Svo.     i6j. 

SIBSON.     (iV*  Medicine.) 

SMETHAM  (Jas.).:  Letters  op.  Ed.  by 
Sarah  Smetham  and  W.  Davies.  Portrait. 
Cr.  Svo.     js.  td.  net. 


SPINOZA:  A  Study  of.     By  Ja.mks  Mar. 

tineau.  LL.D.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     ts. 
TAIT.    The  Life  of  Akciiihald  Campbell 

lAiT,   Archbishop  ok   Ca.ntkkiu  ry.     By 

the   Bishop  of    Rochksikk  and   Kev.   W. 

Henham,  B.D.     2  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     io.s-.  net. 

Catharine     and     Ckawkund     Tait, 

Wife  and  Son  ok  Akchiuald  Campbell, 
Archbishop  ok  CANTKuiaKv  :  A  Memoir. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  W.  Ben  ham,  B.D.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
—  Popular  Edit.,  abridged      Cr.Svd.     as.td. 

TURING  (Edward):  A  ^L.:MOKV  (,k.  By 
J.  H.  Skrink.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II.,  FlkSr  KING 
OF  ITALY.   By  G.  S.  Godkin.  Cr.Svo.  bs. 

WARD.  Wii.LiA.M  Gkorgk  Ward  and  the 
Oxford  Movement.  I'.y  his  Son,  W'ilkrid 
Ward.     With  Portrait.     8\o.     14.V. 

WATSON.  A  Rk;cokd  ok  Eli.en  Watson. 
By  Anna  Buckland.    Cr.Svo.    6.v. 

WHEWELL.  Dn.  William  Whewki.l,  late 
M.ister  of  Trinity  College,  Cambride''.  An 
.■\ccount  of  his  Writings,  with  Select -.(ins  from 
his  Literary  and  Scitiitilic  Currts.ioiideiice 
Hy  1.  Todhuntkr,  M..\.    2  vols.    8vo.    251, 

WILLIAMS(Montagii).-l,EAVi;s(,i-  a  Life. 
Cr.  Svo.    3i.  6(i.  ;  sewed.,  2s.6(i. 

Later  I>kavks.     Being  further  Rem'nis. 

cences.    With  Portrait.     Cr.  Svo.     ji-.  du. 

WILSON.  Mkmoik  ok  Pkok.  Gkhki.k  Wil- 
son, M.D.  By  His  SisTE.'.  With  IVrtrait. 
2nd  Edit.     Cr'.  Svo.     6.?. 

WORDSWORTH.  DovkCottagi,,  Words- 
worth's  Home,  1800— S.    01.  Svo,  swd.    is. 

Select  Biography. 

F.\RR.\R  (Archdeacon).  —  Si:i;ki:ks  after 
tloii.  The  Lives  ok  Sknkca,  Epictetus, 
AND  Marcus  .\urelius.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  61/. 

FAWCET  I'  (Mrs.  H.).  —  So.me  Eminent 
Women  OF  OUR  Ti.MES.     Cr.Svo     2s. 6d. 

GUIZOT— Great  Christians  of  France: 
St.  Loi'is  AND  Calvin.     Cr.Svo.    6s. 

HARRISON  (Frederic).- The  Nkw  Calen- 
DAK  OK  Great  Men.    Ex.  cr.  8vo.   7^.6(/.  net. 

MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).-Tiie  Makers  of 
Modern  Italy:  Mazzini,  Cavoun,  Gari- 
baldi.    Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

iMARTINEAU  (H.irriet)  —Biographical 
Sketches,  1S52 — 75.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

SMITH  (Goldwin).— Three  English  States- 
men :  Cromwell,  Pym,  Pitt.   Cr.Svo.    5s. 

WINKWORTH  (Catharine).  —Christian 
Singers  OK  Germany.     Cr.Svo.     4^.  6rf. 

YONGE  (Ch.-irlotte  M.).— The  Pupils  of  St. 
John.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo      6s. 

Pioneers  and  Founders;   or,   Recent 

Workers  in  the  Mission  Field.     Cr.  Svo.     6s, 

.\  Book  ok  Worthies,  (;atherki)  from 

the  Old  Histories  and  wkittkn  Anew. 
iSmo.     4^.  6d. 

-  A  Book  OK  Golden  Deeds.  iSmo.  4J.6</. 
—- A/'ridged  Edition.  18 mo.  u.  —  Globt 
Readings  Edition,     (ilobe  Svo.     2s. 

BIOLOGY. 

{See  also  Botany  ;  Nai  ukai.  History  ; 

Physiology;  Zoology.) 

BALFOUR       (F.       M.).  —  Elasmomranch 

Fishes.     With  Plates.     Svo.     21s. 
Comparative  I''.MiiRvoLO(;Y.  Illustrated. 

2  vols.     Svo.     Vol.  I.  TS.f.    Vol.  II.  21.V. 
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BlOUiGY—contiMueti. 

BALL  (W.  P.). — Are  the  Effects  of  Use 
AND  Disuse  Inherited?   Cr.  8vo.    -is.td. 

BASTL\N  (H.  Charlton).— The  Beginnings 
OF  Life.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     28J. 

Evolution  and  the  Origin  of  Life. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

BATESON  (M'.).— Materials  for  the 
Study  of  Variation  in  Animals.  Part  L 
Discontinuous  Variation.    Illustr.    8vo. 

BERNAR  D  (H.  M.).— The  Apodidae.  Cr. 
8vo.     js  bd. 

BIRKS  (T.  R.).— Modern  Physical  Fa- 
talism. AND  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution. 
Including  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  "  First  Principles."    Cr.  Bvo.     ts. 

EIMER  (G.  H.  T.).— Organic  Evolution 
AS  THE  Result  of  the  Inheritance  of 
Acquired  Characters  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Organic  Growth.  Translated  by 
J.  T.  Cunningham,  M.  A.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

FISKE  (John). — Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philo- 
sophy, BASED  ON  the  DoCTRINE  OF  EVO- 
LUTION.    2  vols.     8vo.     25J. 

Man's  Destiny  Viewed  in  the  Light 

OF  his  Origin.    Cr.  8vo.    3J.  6d. 

FOSTER  !  Prof.  M.)  and  BALFOUR  (F.  M.). 

— The  Elements  of  Emurvology.    Ed.  A. 

SED(;wicK,and  Walter  Heate.  lllus.   3rd 

Edit. ,  revi.sed  and  enlarged.    Cr.  8vo.    ins. 6d. 
HUXLEY  (T.  H.)  and  MARTIN  (H.  N.).— 

(.S"*'*'  ««rtVr  Zoology,  p.  40.) 
KLEIN  (Dr.   E.) — Micro-Organisms   and 

Disease.     With  121  Engravings.     3rd  Edit. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

LANKESTER  (Prof.  E.  Ray).— Compara- 
tive Longevity  in  Man  and  the  Lower 
Animals.     Cr.  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John,  Bart.).  — Scientific 
Lecti'res.  Illustrated.  2nd  Edit.  8vo.  Ss.6d. 

PARKER  (T.  Jeffery).— Lessons  in  Ele- 
mentary Biology.  Illustr.  Cr.  Bvo.    ios.6d. 

ROMANES  (G.  J.).— Scientific  Evidences 
of  Organic  Evolution.    Cr.  Bvo.    2s.  6d. 

VARIGNY  (H.  de).— E.xperimental  Evo- 
lution.    Cr.  8vo.  [In  tftt  Press. 

WALLACE  (Alfred  R.).— Darwinism  :  An 
Expo.sition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion.    Illustrated.     3rd  Edit.     Cr.  Bvo.     gs. 

Contributions    to    the    Theory    of 

Nati'ral  Selection,  and  Tropical  Na- 
ture :  and  other  Essays.  New  Ed.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

The  Gjcograpiiical  Distribution   ok 

Animals.     Illustrated.     2  vols,    Bvo.    42^. 

Island  LiFf:.    Illustr.    Ext.  Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

BIRDS.    {See  Zoology  ;  Ornithology.) 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

THORN'rON(J.).— First  Lessons  in  Rook- 
keeping.     New  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     zs.  6d. 
——  Key.     Oblong  4to.     10s.  6d. 

Pkimer  ok  Book-keeping.     iBmo.     is. 

Key.     Demy  Bvo.     2s.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Book-keeping.   iBmo.  is. 

BOTANY. 

See  aho  Agricvltvke;   Gardening.) 

ALLEN  (Grant).  —  On  the  Colours  of 
Flowers.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo.    3s.  6d. 


BALFOUR  (Prof.  J.  B.)  and  WARD  (Prof. 
H.  M.).  —  A  General  Text-Book  of 
Botany.    8vc.  .  {Irt  preparation. 

BETTANY(G.  T.).— First  Lessons  in  Prac- 
tical Botany.    iSmo.     is. 

BOWER  (Prof.  F.  O.).— A  Course  of  Prac- 
TiCAL  Instruction  in  Botany.  Cr.  8vo. 
ios.6d. — Abridged  Edition,  [fn  preparation. 

CHURCH  (Prof.  A.  H.)and  SCOTT  (D.  H.). 
— Manual  of  Vegetable  Physiology. 
Illustrated.     Crown  Bvo.      [/n  preparation. 

GOODALE  (Prof.  G.  L.).— Physiological 
IBoTANY. — I.  Outlines  of  the  Histology 

of  PHiENOGAMOUS  PLANTS  ;   2.  VEGETABLE 

Physiology.    Bvo.     los.  6d. 

GRAY  (Prof.  Asa).— Structural  Botany; 
or.  Organography  on  the  Basis  of  Mor- 
phology.   Bvo.    los.  6d. 

The  Scientific  Papers  of  Asa  Gray. 

Selected  by  C.  S.  Sargent.  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

HAN  BURY  (Daniel).  —  Science  Pafers, 
chiefly  Pharmacological  and  Botani- 
cal.    Med.  8vo.     14J. 

HARTIG  (Dr.  Robert).— Text- Book  of  the 
Diseases  of  Trees.  Transl.  by  Prof.  Wm. 
Somerville,  B.Sc.  With  Introduction  by 
Prof.  H.  Marshall  Ward.    8vo. 

HOOKER  (Sir  Joseph  D.).— The  Student's 
Flora  ok  the  British  Islands.  3rd 
Edit.     Globe  Bvo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Primer  of  Botany.     i8mo.     is. 

LASLETT  (Thomas). — Timber  and  Timber 
Trees,  Native  and  Foreign.  Cr.  Bvo. 
8j.  6d. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John,  Bart.).— On  British 
Wild  Flowers  considered  in  Relation 
TO  Insects.     Illustrated.     Cr.Bvo.    ^s.6d. 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves.    With 

Illustrations.     Cr.  Bvo.    4J.  6d. 

MULLER— THOMPSON.  — The  Fertili- 
sation of  Flowers.  By  Prof.  H.  MOller. 
Transl.  by  D'Arcv  W.  Thompson.  Preface 
by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.    Bvo.    2if. 

OLIVER  (Prof.  Dsiniel).- Lessons  in  Ele- 
mentary Botany.   Illustr.   Fcp. 8vo.  \s.6d. 

First  Book  of  Indian  Botany.  Illus- 
trated.    Ext.  fcp.  Bvo.    6s.  6d. 

ORCHIDS:  Being  the  Report  on  the 
Orchid  Conference  held  at  South  Ken- 
sington, 1885.     Bvo.     2s.  net. 

PETTIGREW  (J.  Bell).— The  Physiology 
OF  THE  Circulation  in  Plants,  in  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  in  Man.     Bvo.     t2*. 

SMITH  (J.).— Economic  Plants,  Diction- 
ary OF  Popular  Names  of  ;  Their  His- 
tory, Products,  and  Uses.    Bvo.    i\s. 

SMITH  (W.  G.). — Diseases  of  Field  and 
Garden  Crops,  chiefly  such  as  are 
caused  BY  Fungi.    Illust.    Fcp.  Bvo.   4s.  6d, 

STEWART  (S.  A.)  and  CORRY  (T.  H.).— 

A  Flora  of  the  North-East  of  Ireland. 
Cr.  Bvo.     5s.  6d. 

WARD  (Prot.  H.  M.).— Timber  and  some  or 
its  Diseases.     Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo.    6*. 

Y0NGE(C.  M.).— The  Herb  of  the  Field. 
New  Edition,  revised.    Cr.  Bvo.     5* 
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BREWING  AND  WINE. 

PASTEUR— FAULKNER.  — Studies  on 
Fermentation  :  The  Diseases  of  Beer, 
THEIR  Causes,  and  the  means  of  pre- 
venting them.  By  L.  Paste'jk.  Trans- 
lated by  Frank  Faulkner.    8vo.    21s. 

THUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  and  (DUPRE  (A.). 
— Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Varieties  of  Wine.    Med.  8vo.    25^. 

CHEMISTRY. 

(See  also  Metallurgy.) 

BRODIE(Sir  Benjamin). — I  deal  Chemistry. 
Cr.  8vo.    2j. 

COHEN  (J.  B.).-The  O'vens  College 
Course  of  Practical  Organic  Chemis- 
try.    Fcp.  8vo.     ■zs.  6d. 

COOKE  (Prof.  J.  P.,  jun.).— Principles  of 
Chemical  Philosophy.  New  Edition. 
8vo.     16*. 

FLEISCHER  (Emil).— A  System  of  Volu- 
metric Analysis.  Transl.  with  .Additions, 
by  M.  M.  P.  MuiR,  F.R.S.E.  Cr.Svo.  ^s.ed. 

FRANKLAND  (Prof.  P.  F.).  {See  Agri- 
culture.) 

GLADSTONE  (J.  H.)  and  TRIBE  (A.).— 
The  Chemistry  ok  the  Secondary  Bat- 
teriesofPlant^andFaure.  Cr.Svo.  2j.6rf. 

HARTLEY  (Prof.  W.  N.).-A  Course  of 
Quantitative  Analysis  for  Students. 
Globe  8vo.     is. 

HEMPEL  (Dr.  W.).  —  Methods  of  Gas 
Analysis.  Translated  by  L.  M.  Dennis. 
Cr.  8vo.     7^.  dd. 

HOFMANN(Prof.  A.  W.).— The  Like  Work 
of  Liebig  in  Experimental  and  Philo- 
sophic Chemistry.     8vo.    5^. 

JONES  (Francis).— The  Owens  College 
Junior  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry. 
Illustrated.     Fcp.  Svo.     2s.  td. 

Questions  on  Che.mistry.  Fcp.Svo.  -{s. 

LANDAUER    (J.).  —  Blowpipe    Analysis. 

Translated  by  J.  Taylor.    G1.  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 
LOCKYER    (J.     Norman,    F.R.S.).  —  The 

Chemistry  of  the  Sun.    Illustr.   Svo.   14J. 

LUPTON  (S.).  -  Chemical  Arithmetic. 
With  1200  Problems.     Fcp.  Svo.    4^.  6d. 

MANSFIELD  (C.  B.).— A  Theory  of  Salts. 
Cr.  Svo.     14s. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  R.).— The  Chemistry  of 
Photography.     Illustrated,    Cr.  8vo.    dr. 

MEYER  (E.  von).— History  of  Chemistry 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.  Translated  by  G.  McGowan, 
Ph.D.     Svo.     i+y.  net. 

MIXTER  (Prof.  W.  G.).— An  Elementary 
Text-Book  of  Chemistry.  Cr.Svo.  js.dd. 

MUIR  (M.  M.  p.).— Practical  Chemlstry 
for  MEDiCALSTUDENTs(First  M.  B.  Course). 
Fcp.  Svo.     IS.  6d. 

MUIR(M.  M.  P.)  and  WILSON  (D.  M.).- 
Elementsof Therm alChemistry.  i2s.6d. 

OSTWALD  (Prof.).— Outlines  of  General 
Chemistry.  Trans.Dr.  J.  Walker,  iar.net. 

RAMSAY  (Prof.  William).- Experiments- 
Proofs  of  Chemical  Theory  for  Bf-.n- 
NERS.    iSmo.    2*.  6d. 


REMSEN  (Prof.  Ira).— The  Elements  o» 
Chemistry.    Fcp.  Svo.    2s.  td. 

An   Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Chemistry  (Inorganic  Chemistry).    Cr 
Svo.    (>s.  6d. 

A  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemls- 
try.   Svo.    ids. 

Compounds  of  Carbon  ;  or,  An   Intro- 

duction  to  the  Study  of  Organic  Cheuiistry. 
Cr.  Svo.    (ss.  dd. 

ROSCOE  (Sir  Henry  E.,  F.R.S.).-A  Primer 
OF  Chemistry.     Illustrated.     i8mo.     is. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemistry, 

Inorganic  and  Organic.   Fcp.Svo.  ^s.dd. 

ROSCOE  (Sir  H.  E.)and  SCHORLEMMER 
(Prof.  C.).— A  Complete  Treatise  on  In- 
organic and  Organic  Chemistry.  Illustr. 
Svo. — Vols.  I.  and  II.  Inorganic  (Chemis- 
try :  Vol.  I.  The  Non-Metallic  Ele- 
ments, 2nd  Edit.,  2is.  Vol.  II.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  Metals,  i8j.  each.— Vol.  111.  Or- 
ganic Chemistry:  The  Chemistry  of  the 
Hydro-Cakhons  and  thkir  Derivatives. 
Parts  I.  II.  IV.  and  VI.  21s. ;  Parts  111.  and 
V.  18^.  each. 

ROSCOE  (Sir  H.  E.)  and  SCHUSTER  (.\.). 
— Spectrum  Analysis.  By  Sir  Hennv  E. 
RoscoE.  4th  Edit.,  revised  by  the  .Author 
and  A.  Schuster,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured 
Plates.     Svo.     21s. 

THORPE  (Prof.  T.  E.)  and  TATE  (W.).- 
A  Series  of  Chemical  Pkoiu.ems.  With 
Key.     Fcp.  8vo.    2s. 

THORPE  (Prof.  T.  E.)  and  RUCK.ER  (Prof. 
A.  W.).— A  Treatise  o^:  Chemical  Phy- 
sics.    Illustrated.     Svo.        [In  pytpariition, 

WURTZ  (Ad.).— A  History  of  Chemical 
Theory.  Transl.  by  H.  Watts.  Cr.  Svo.  ts. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  History  of  the. 

(See  under  Theology,  p.  31.) 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  The. 

{See  under  Theology,  p.  32.) 

COLLECTED  WORKS. 

(See  under  Literatlue,  p.  19.) 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

(See  under  Zooi.oG\,  p.  39.) 

COOKERY. 

(6V^  ««(&»- Domestic  Economy,  p.  8.) 

DEVOTIONAL  BOOKS. 

(See  under  Theology,  p.  32.) 
DICTIONARIES  AND  GLOSSARIES. 

AUTENRIETH  (Dr.  G.).-An  Homeric 
Dictionary.  Translated  from  the  (Jerman, 
by  R.  P.  Keep,  Ph.D.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

BARTLETT  (J.).— Familiar  Quotations. 

A   Siiakp:speare  Glossary.     Cr.   Svo. 

1 2 J.  6d. 

GROVE  (Sir  George).— A  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians.    (.SV*-  Music.) 

HOLE  (Rev.  C.).— A  Brief  Biographical 
Dictionary.     2nd  Edit.     iBmo.    4.V.  Cd. 

MASSON  (Gustave).— a  Compendiois  Dic- 
tionary OF  THE  French  Language 
Cr.  Svo.    3^.  6d. 

PALGRAVE  (R.  H.  I.).-A  Dictionary  of 
Political  Economy.  (See  Political 
Economy.) 
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DICTIONARIES— c<?«//««f</. 

WHITNEY  (Prof.  W.  D.).— A  Compendious 
German  and  English  Dictionary.  Cr. 
8vo.  5J. — German-English  Part  separately. 
3J.  6tf. 

WRIGHT  (W.  Aldis).— The  Bible  Wokd- 
.    Book.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     7^.  6</. 
YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— History  ok  Chris- 
tian Names.     Gr.  8vo.     7J.  6(/. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Cookery — Nursing — Needlework. 

Cookery. 

BARKER  (Lady).— First  Lessons  in  the 
Principles  OF  CooKiNc;.  3rd  Ed.  i8mo.  \s. 

FREDERICK.  (Mrs.).— Hints  to  House- 
Wives  on  Several  Points,  particularly 

ON  THE  PkKP.\KAT10,\  OP  ECONOMICAL  AND 

Tasteful  Dishes.    Cr.  8vo.     \s. 
MIDDLE-CLASS  COOKERY  BOOK,  The. 

Compiled    for    the     Manchester     School    of 
Cookery      Fcp.  Svo.     \s.  dd. 

TEGET:mEIER(W.  B.).— Household  Man- 
agement A.\u  Cookery.     i8nio.     \s. 

WRIGHT  (Miss  Guthrie).— The  School 
Cookery- Book.     i8mo.     i.y. 

Nursing. 

CRAVEN  (Mrs.  Dacre).— A  Guide  to  Dis- 
trict Nurses.    Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

FOTHKRGILL(Dr.  J.  M.).— Food  for  the 
Invalid,  the  Convalescent,  the  Dyspep- 
tic, and  the  Gouty.     Cr.  8vo.     3^.  bd. 

JEX-BLAKE  (Dr.  Sophia).— The  Care  of 
Infants:  A  Manual  for  Mothers  and 
Nurses.     i8mo.     is. 

RATH  DONE  (Wm.).— The  History  and 
Progress  of  District  Nursing,  from  its 
Commencement  in  the  Year  1859  to  the 
Present  Date.    Cr.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A   NURSE.     By 

E.  D.     Cr.  Svo.     IS. 
STEPHEN  (Caroline  E.).— The  Service  ok 

THE  Poor.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  6d. 

Needlework. 

GLAISTER  (Elizabeth).— Needlework.  Cr. 

Svo.     ;j.  6d. 
GRAND'HOMME.  — Cutting     Out    and 

Dressmaking.     From  the  French  of  Mdlle. 

E.  Grand'ho.mme.     i8mo.     is. 

DRAMA,  The. 

{See  under  Literature,  p.  14.) 

ELECTRICITY. 

(Ser  under  Physics,  p.  26.) 

EDUCATION. 

ARNOLD  (Matthew). — Higher  Schools  and 
Universities  in  (Germany.    Cr.  Svo.    6^. 

Reports    on    F2lementary    Schools, 

1852-82.  Ed.  by  Lord  Sandford.  Svo.  js.dd. 

BLAK1ST0N(J.R.).— The  Teacher:  Hints 
on  School  Management.    Cr.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).-On  Teach- 
ing.    4th  Edit.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

ISOM  BE  (George).— Education  :  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  as  Developed  by 
George  Combe.  Ed.  by  W.  Jolly.  Svo.  15*. 

CRAIK  (Henry).— The  State  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  Education.    Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 


FEARON  (D.  R.).— School  Inspection 
6th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

FITCH  (J.  G.).  — Notes  on  American 
Schools  and  Training  Colleges.  Re- 
printed by  permission.     Globe  Svo.     is.  6d. 

GLADSTONE  (J.  H.).— Spelling  Reform 
from  an  Educational  Point  of  View. 
3rd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

HERTEL  (Dr.).— Overpressure  in  High 
Schools  in  Denmark.  With  Introduction 
by  Sir  J.Crichton-Browne.  Cr.  Svo.  is.6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Health  and  Edu- 
cation.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John,  Hart.).— Political  and 
Educational  AuDKKssEs.    Svo.    &s.6d. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).— Learning  and  Work- 
ing.    Cr.  Svo.     4,f.  6d. 

RECORD  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION.  Crown  Svo. 
Sewed,  IS.  net.     No.  I.     Nov.  1S91. 

THRING(Rev.  Edward).— Education  and 
School.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

TODHUNTKR  (Isa.-ic).— The  Conflict  of 
Studies.     Svo.     10.9. 6(/. 

ENGINEERING. 

ALEXANDER  (T.)  and  THOMSON  (A.W.) 
— Elementary  Applied  Mechanics.  Part 
II.  Transverse  Stress.    Cr.  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

CHALMERS  (J.  B.).— Graphical  Deter- 
mination OF  Forces  in  Engineering 
Structures.     Illustrated.     Svo.     14s. 

COTTERILL  (Prof.  J.  H.).— Applied  Me- 
chanics: An  J'',leinentary  (leneral  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Theory  of  Structures  and  Ma- 
chines.    2nd  Edit.     Svo.     iBs. 

COTTERILL  (Prof.  J.  H.)  and  BLADE 
(J.  H.).— Lessons  in  Applied  Mechanics. 
Fcp.  Svo.    5s.  6d. 

KENNEDY  (Prof.  A.  B.  W.).— The  Me- 
CHANh  s  OF  Machineky.     Cr.  Svo.     lis.  6d. 

PEA  BODY  cProf.  C.  H.).— Thermodynamics 
OF  THE  Steam  Engine  and  other  Heat- 
Engines.    Svo.    21s. 

SHANN  ((;.).— An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Heat  in  Relation  to  Steam  and  the 
Steam-Engine.   Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

WHITHAM  (Prof.  J.  M.).-SteaM;Engine 
Design.  For  the  use  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, Students,  and  Draughtsmen.  Illus- 
trated.    Svo.     25.V. 

WOODWARD  (C.  M.).— A  History  of  the 
St.  Louis  Bridge.    410.    2/.  is.  net. 

YOUNG  (E.  W.).— Simple  Practical  Me- 
thods of  Cai.culatinc;  Strains  on  Gir- 
ders, Arches,  and  Trusses.     Svo.     ys.dd. 

ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES. 

(See  Politics.) 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION. 

{Sec  Biography.) 
ENOUSH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

(See  Biography.) 

ENGLISH  STATESMEN,  Twelve. 

(See  Biography.) 

ENGRAVINO.    (.SV«  Art.) 

ESSAYS.    (See  under  Literature,  p.  19.) 

ETCHING.    (.J^^Art.) 
ETHICS.    (See  under  Philosophy,  p.  25.) 
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VISON(A.W.) 
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Cr.  8vo.  4^.  6rf. 
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FATHERS,  The. 

Set'  uftder  Theology,  p.  32.) 

FICTION,  Prose. 

(See  under  Litkra  iuke,  p,  17.) 

GARDENING. 

(vS***'  a/so  Agriculture  ;  Botany.) 

BLOM FIELD  R.)  and  THOMAS  (F.  I.).- 
The  Formal  Gariikn  in  England.  Illvis- 
trated.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  7.V.  M.  net. —  Large 
Paper  Edition.     8vo.     21^.  net. 

BRIGH'I  (H.  A.).— The  English  Flower 
Garden.    Cr.  8vo.    3^.  6c/. 

A  Year  in  a  Lancashire  Garden.  Cr. 

8vo.     3J.  6t/. 

HOBDAY  (E.).  — Villa  Gardening.  A 
Handbook  for  Amateur  and  Practical  Gar- 
deners.    Ext.  cr.  8vo.     6s. 

HOPE  (I'' ranees  J.). — Notes  and  Thoughts 
ON  Gardens  and  Wdodlands.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(See  It/so  Atlases.) 
ELAN  FORD  (H.  F.).— Elementary  Geo- 
graphy of   India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 
Globe  Bvo.     7s.  6d. 

CLARKE (C.  B.).  -AGeocjrai'hical  Reader 
andComfanion  TO  THE  Atlas.  Cr.8vo.  2i. 

A  Class-Book  ok  Geography.    With  18 

Coloured  Maps.    Fcp.  Bvo.    3^.  ;  swd.,  2J.  61/. 

DAWSON  (G.M.)  and  SUTHERLAND(A.). 
— Geography  of  the  British  Colonies. 

ELDERTON  (W.  A.).— Mais  and  Map 
Drawing.     Pott  8vo.     \s. 

GEIKIE  (Sir  .-Vrcliil)ald).— The  Teaching  of 
Geography.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 
use  of  Teachers.     Cjlobe  8vo.     2^^. 

Geography    ok    the    P-kitish    Isles. 

iSmo.     \s. 

GREEN  (J.  R.  and  A.  S.).-A  Short  Geogra- 
phyokthe  British  Islands.  Fcp. Bvo.  ■is.6d. 

GROVF:  (Sir  George).— A  Primer  of  Geo- 
graphy.    Maps.     iSrno.     \s. 

KIEPERT  (H.).  — Manual  of  Ancient 
Geography.     Cr.  Bvo.     5,v. 

MILL  (H.  R.). — E.  ENMiN  taky  Class-Book 

of  General  (.iEOGKAPiiv.    Cr.  Bvo.     T,s.6d. 
SIME    (James).— Geocjuaphv    ok     Europe. 

With  Illustrations.     Globe  Bvo.     3^. 
STRACHEY  (Lieut. -Gen.  R.).-  Lectures  on 

Geograi'HY.     Cr.  Bvo.     4^.  6d. 
TOZER  (H.  F.).— A  Primer  ok  Classical 

Geography.     iBiiio.     \s. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

ELAN  FORD  (W.  T.).  —  Geology  and 
Zoology  of  Abyssinia.    Bvo.    aijf. 

COAL:  Its  History  and  lis  Uses.  By 
Profs.  Green,  Miall,  Thorpe,  RC'cker, 
and  Marshall.     Bvo.     \'2s.6d. 

DAWSON  (Sir  J.  W.).— The  Geology  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island;  or,  Acadian  Geo- 
logy.    4th  Edit.     8vo.     21J. 

GEl  KIE  (Sir  Archibald).— A  Primer  of  Geo- 
logy.    Illustrated.     iBmo.     \s. 

Class-Book   of  Geology.    Illustrated. 

Cr.  Bvo.     4S'.  6d, 

Outlines  of   Field   Geology.      With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Gl.  8vo.     3*.  6d. 


GEIKIE  (Sir  A.).— Geological  SKhTCHEs 
at  Home  and  .\nKOAD.    lUus.   8vo.    \os.6d. 

Text-Book    of    Geolo{;v.     Illustrated. 

2nd  Edit.     7th  Thousand.     Med.  Bvo.     281. 

The  Scenery  ok  Scotland.    Viewed  in 

connection  with  its  Physical  Geology.     2nd 
Edit.     Cr.  Bvo.     \z$.  6d. 

HULL  (E.).— A  Treatise  on  Onnamental 
AND  Building  Stones  of  Great  Britain 
AND  Foreign  Countries.     Bvo.     \ils. 

PENNINGTON  (Rooke).— Notes  on  the 
Barrows  and  Bone  Caves  ok  Ljerbvshire. 
8vo.    6.f. 

RENDU— WILLS.— The  Theory  ok  the 
Glaciers  ok  Savoy.  By  M.  Le  Chanoine 
Rendu.  Traus.  byA.\Vii.LS,y.C.  Bvo.  7,5. 6rf. 

ROSENBUSCH— IDDlNGS.-MicKoscopi- 
CAL  Physiography  ok  the  Rock-Making 
Minerals.  By  Prof,  H.  Rosknbusch, 
Transl.  by  J.  P.  Iddings.   lUustr.  Bvo.   24^. 

WILLIAMS  (G.  H.).— Elements  ok  Cry- 
stallography.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

GLOBE  LIBRARY.  (See  Literature,  p.  20.) 

GLOSSARIES.    {See  Dictionaries.) 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

(StC  LllEKATUhE,  p.   20.) 

GRAMMAR.    (See  Philology.) 

HEALTH.    (See  Hygiene.) 

HEAT.    (See  under  Physics,  p.-  27.) 

HISTOLOGY.     'Ser  Piiysioloi;v.) 

HISTORY. 

(See  a/so  Bio(;kapmv.) 
ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  A  Diurnal  of 
Events,  Social  and  Political,  Home  and 
Foreign.  Hy  Joseph  Irving.  Bvo.— Vol.  I 
June  20th,  1837,  to  Feb.  2Bth,  1S71,  18.S.  ; 
Vol.  11.  Feb.  24th,  1871,10  June  24tli,  1B87, 
iBi-.  Also  Vol.  II.  in  3  paits:  Part  I.  Feb. 
24th,  1871,  to  March  iglh,  1874,  ^s.6d.  ;  Part 
II.  March  20th,  1874,  to  July  22nd,  1878, 
4^.6(/.  ;  P.irl  III.  Julv  23rd,  1878,  to  June 
24th,  1B87,  9J.  Vol.  III.  By  H.  H.  Fyfe. 
Part  I.  June  25th,  1887,  to  Dec.  30th,  1890. 
4i.  6d. ;  sewed,  3^.  6<^  Pait  II.  1891,  is.  6d. ; 
sewed,  \s. 
ARNOLD  (T.).— The  Second  Punic  War. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.I).  Ed.  by  W.  T. 
Arnold,  M.A.    With  8  M.ips.    Cr.  Bvo.    5^. 

ARNOLD  (W.  T.).— A  History  ok  thf 
Early  Roman  Empire.   Cr.  8vo.    [In  prep, 

BEESLY  (Mrs.).— Stories  from  the  His- 
tory OK  Rome.     Fcp.  Bvo.     2i.  6d. 

BLACKIE  (Prof.  John  Stuart).— What  Does 
Historv  Teach?        Globe  8 vo.    2s.  6d. 

BRYCE  (James,  M.P.).— The  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  8th  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  js.6d.— 
Libraty  Edition.     Bvo.     146'. 

BUCKLEY  (Ar.ibella).— History  of  Eng- 
land FOR  Beginners.    Globe  Bvo.    3^-. 

BURKE  (Edmund).    (See  Politics.) 

BURY  (J.  B.).— .'V  History  of  the  Later 
Roman  Empire  from  Arcadius  to  Irene, 
A. u.  390-800.    2  vols.    Bvo.     32i. 

CASSEL  (Dr.  D.).— Manual  of  Jewish 
History  and  Literature.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Lucas.     Fcp.  Bvo.    2^.6^/. 

COX  (G.  V.).— Recollections  of  Oxford. 
2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
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EI8T0B.Y— continued. 

ENGLISH      .STATESMEN, 

(Sef    HlOGRAlHY.) 

FISKE  (John).~TiiE  Critical 
American  History,  1783—89 
8vo.     loj.  6rt'. 

Thk   Mkcjinnincs  ok   Nkw   England; 

or,  The  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Relations  to 
Civil  and  Religious  Lilierty.   Cr.  8vo.   js.  tii. 
Thk  Amkkican   Revolution. 
18  J. 
DiscovKHv  OF  America. 
i8j. 


Cr.  8vo. 

Thk 

Cr   8vo, 

FRAMJI 


2  vols. 
2  vols. 


First  .Series.     4th 
with 


(Dosabhai).  —  History  ok  the 
PARsis,  incluuing  thkir  Mannkks,  Cus- 
toms, Rki.igion,  and  Present  Position. 
With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Med.  8vo.  36*. 
FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— History  ok  the 
Cathedral  Church  ok  Wells.  Cr.  8vo. 
3J.  6(i. 

Old  English  History.  With  3  Coloured 

Maps,    glh  Edit.,  revised.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6^. 

Historical  Essays.     "'       "     ' 

Edit.     8vo.     10s.  6(/. 

-7-;-  Second    Series.       3rd    Edit., 

Additional  Essays.     8vo.     loj.  bd. 

Third  Series.     8vo.     12s. 

^—  Fourth  Series.     8vo.     12s.  6d. 

The  Growth  ov  the  English  Consti- 
tution from  the  Earliest  Times,  sth 
Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     5^. 

• Com  i'akative  Politics.    Lectures  at  the 

Royal  Institution.    To  which  is  added  "The 
Unity  of  History."    8vo.     14^. 

Subject    and    Neighbour    Lands   ok 

Venice.     Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

English    Towns    and    Districts.     A 

Series  of  Addresses  and  Essays.     8vo.     14?. 

The  Office  ok  the  Historical  Pro- 
fessor.   Cr.  8vo.    2s. 

Disestablishment     and     Disendow- 

ment  ;  What  ARE  THEY?    Cr.  8vo.    2s. 

Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Bri- 
tain :  George  Washington  the  Ex- 
pander ok  England.  With  an  Appendix 
on  Imperial  Federation.    Cr.  8vo.    y.6d. 

^  The  Methods  ok  Historical  Study, 

Eight  Lectures  at  Oxford.     8vo.     km.  6d. 

The  Chiek  Periods  ok  European  His- 
tory. With  Essay  on  "Greek  Cities  under 
Roman  Rule."     8vo.     10^.  6d. 

Four  Oxford  Lectures,  1887;   Fikty 

Years  ok  European  History;  Teutonic 
Conquest  IN  Gaul  and  Pritain.    8vo.    5^. 

FRIEDMANN  (Paul).    {See  Kiography.) 

GIBBINS  (H.  de  B.).— History  ok  Com- 
merce in  Europe.     CJlobe  8vo.     2,s.f>d. 

GREEN  (John  Richard).— A  Short  History 
ok  the  English  People.  New  Edit.,  re- 
vised. 159th  Thousand.  Cr.  8vo.  ^s.6d. — 
Also  ill  Parts,  with  .Analysis.  3^.  each. — Part  I. 
607 — 1265;  11.1204 — 1553;  III.  1540 — 1689; 
IV.  1660 — 1873.  —  Illustrated  Edition,  in 
Parts.  Super  roy.  8vo.  is.  each  net.— Part 
I.  Oct.  1891. 

History  ok  the  English  People.    In 

4  vols.     8vo.     ids.  each. 

The  Making  ok  England.    8vo.     idr. 

The   Conquest    ok    England.      With 

Maps  and  Portrait.     8vo.     i8j. 

Readings  in  English  History.     In  3 

Parts.     Fcp.  8vo.     \s.  6d.  each. 


GREEN  (.Mice  S.).-The  English  Town 
IN  THE  15TH  Century.    2  vols.    8vo. 

GUEST  (Dr.  E.).— OriginesCeltic/S.  Maps. 
2  vols.     8vo.     32J. 

GUEST(M.  J.)  —Lectures  on  the  History 
ok  England.    Cr.  8vo.    6*. 

HISTORY   PRIMERS.     Edited    by    John 
Richard  Green.     i8nio.     is.  each. 
Europe.     By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A. 
Greece.     By  C.  A.  Fyffe,  M.A. 
Rome.     By  Bishop  Creigiiton. 
France.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Ed.  by  Edw.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  i8ino. 
General  Sketch  of  European  History. 

By  E.  A.  Freeman.    Maps.    3^.  6d. 
History  of  England.    By  Edith  Thomp- 
son.    Coloured  Maps.     7.s.  6d. 
HisTr)RY  OF   Scotland.      By   Margaret 

Macarthur.     2s. 
History  of  Italy.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt, 

M.A.     With  Coloured  Maps.     3,?.  6rf. 
History  of  Germany.     By  James  Sime, 

M.A.     3i. 
History  of  America.     By  J.  A.   Doyle. 

With  Maps.     4J.  6d. 
History    of    European    Colonies.      By 

E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.     Maps.    4.5.  6<^. 
History  ok  France.     By  Charlotte  M. 

Yonge.     Maps.     35. 6d. 

HOLE  (Rev.  C.).— Genealogical  Stemma 
OF  THE  Kings  of  England  and  France, 
On  a  Sheet,     is. 

INGRAM  (T.  Dunbar).— A  History  of  the 
Legislative  Union  ok  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Two  Chapters  ok  Irish  History:   i. 

The  Irish  Parliament  of  James  II. ;  2.  The 
.Alleged  Violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
8vo.     6s. 

JEBB(Prof.  R.  C.).— Modern  Greece.  Two 
Lectures.     Crown  8vo.     5^. 

JENNINGS  (A.  C.).— Chronological  Ta- 
bles ok  Ancient  History.    8vo.     5*. 

KE.ARY  (.Annie).— The  Nations  Around. 
Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— The  Roman  and 
THE  Teuton.    Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Historical    Lectures    and    Essays. 

Cr.  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

LABBERTON  (R.  H.).     {See  Atlases.) 

LECJGE  (.Alfred  O.).— The  Growth  ok  the 
Temporal   Power  ok   the  Papacy.    Cr. 

8vo.     Ss.  6d. 

LETH  BRIDGE(Sir  Roper).— A  Short  Man- 
ual OF  the  HisTORYOK  India.   Cr.  8vo.    5*. 

The  World's  History.  Cr.  8vo,  swd.  is. 

Easy  Introduction  to  the  History 

ok  India.     Cr.  8vo,  .^ewed.     is.6d. 

Historyof  England.  Cr.8vo,swd.  is.6d. 

Easy  Introduction  to  the  History 

AND  Geography  OF  Bengal.  Cr.8vo.  is.6d. 

LYTE(H.C.  Maxwell).— A  Historyof  Eton 
College,  1440 — 1884.    Illu.strated.  8vo.  211. 

.A    History   of   the    University   of 

Oxford,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
THE  Year  1530.    8vo.     16*. 
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Colonies.      By 
aps.     4^.  td. 
y  Charlotte  M. 


I.    P.).  —  Social    Life 

HOMKK   to   MkNANPER. 


logical  Stemma 
ND  AND  France. 

History  of  the 

Great  Britain 
.6d. 

isH  History:  i. 

anies  IL;  2.  The 
[reaty  of  Limerick. 

;kn  Greece.  Two 

l<ONOI.OGICAL    TA- 

[y.     8vo.     Si. 
ations   Around. 

liiE   Roman    and 
|3.r.  dd. 

IS    and    Essays. 

'iee  Atlases.) 

J  Growth  of  the 
|he  Papacy.    Cr. 

L— A  Short  Man- 
JjDiA.  Cr.  8vo.  5*- 
\.  Cr.Svo.swd.  w. 
ro  THE  History 

IS.  6d. 
ICr.8vo,swd.  xs.td. 
Iro  THE  History 
\L.  Cr.8vo.  is.f>d. 
i^IistoryofEton 
[strated.  8vo.  aif. 
University   of 
Sliest  Times  to 


, 


MAHAFFY  (Prof. 
IN  Gkei'Xk,  from 
6th  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.    qs. 

(Jrekk  Likk  and  Thought,  fkom  the 

Age  of  Alkxandi'.r  to  the  Roman  Con- 
quest.   Cr.  8vo.     I2J.  6d, 

The    Gki:kk    Wokld    under    Roman 

Sway,  from  Poi.yiuus  to  Pi.utakch.    Cr. 
8vo.     KM.  6d. 

Problems  in  Greek  History.    Crown 

8vo.     -js.  6d. 
MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).    (See  Select  Bio- 

GRAl'HY,  p.  5.) 

MICHELKT(NL).— A  Summary  of  Modern 
HisroKV.  Tr.-iiislated  by  M.  C.  M.  Simp- 
son.    Globe  Bvo.     4^.  6d. 

MULLING  1':R(J.1?.).-Camurid(;e  Charac- 
teristics LN  THi';  Seventeenth  Century. 
Cr.  8vo.    4i.  6d. 

NORGATK  (Kate).-  J^ngi.and  under  the 
•\ngevin  Kings.     In  2  vols.    8vo.     325. 

OLIPHAN  r  (Mrs.  M.O.W.).— The  Makers 
OF  Flokmnce:  Dante,  (iioi  to,  Savona- 
rola, AND  THEIR  City.  lUustr.  Cr.  8vo. 
loj.  6d. — Edition  de  Luxe.     8vo.    21J.  net. 

The  Makers  ok  Venice  :  DotiEs,  Con- 
querors, Painters,  and  Mkn  of  Letters. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8\o.     \os.  dd. 

Royal     Edinhurgh:      Her     Saints, 

Kings,  Prophets,  and  Poets.     Illustrated 
by  G.  Reid,  R.S..\.    Cr.  8vo.     loj.  6(/. 

Jerusali;m,    its  History  and   Hope. 

Illust.  8vo.  21J. — Large  Paper  PMition. 
5of.  net. 

OTTE  (E.  C.).-  Scandinavian  History. 
With  Maps,     tilobe  8vo.     t>s. 

PALGRAVE  (Sir  F.).— History  of  Nor- 
mandy andof  Ench.and.  4vols.  8vo.  4A4J. 

PARKMAN  (Francis).  —  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe.  Library  Edition.  Illustn-xted  with 
Portraits  and  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo.  i2^.C(/'.  each. 

The  Colli'Xted   Works   of    Francis 

Parkman.  Popular  Edition.  In  10  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.  7^.  dd.  each  ;  or  complete,  -^Lx^s.^td. 
— Pioneers  OF  France  in  the  New  World, 
I  vol. ;  The  Jesuits  in  North  America, 
I  vol. ;  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of 
THE  Great  Wes  t,  i  vol. ;  The  Oregon 
Trail,  i  vol.  ,  The  Old  Ri^gime  in  Canada 
under  Louis  XIV.,  i  vol. ;  Count  Fron- 
TENAC  and  New  France  under  Louis 
XIV.,  I  vol.;  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  2 
vols.  ;  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  2  vols. 

POOLE(R.  L.).— .\  History  OF  THE  Hugue- 
nots of  the  Dispersion  at  the  Recall 
OF  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    Cr.  8vo.    ks. 

ROGERS  (Prof.  J.  E.  Thorold^-^HisTORiCAL 
Gleanin(;s.  Cr.  8vo.--ist  Series.  4^.  fyi.— 
2nd  Series.     6j. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).— The  Ancient  Em- 
pires OF  THE  East.     Cr.  8vo.    6.r. 

SEELEY  (Prof.  J.  R.).  —  Lectures  and 
Essays.    8vo.     iqj.  6rf. 

The    Expansion   of  England.      Two 

Courses  of  Lectures.     Cr.  8vo.     i,s.  i>d. 

Our  Colonial    Expansion.      Extracts 

from  the  above.     Cr.  8vo.     is. 

SEWELL  (E.  M.)  and  V0NC;E  (C.  M.).— 
European  History,  narrated  in  a 
Series  of  Historical  Selections  from 
the  best  Authorities.  2  vols.  3rd  Edit. 
Cr.  8vo.     6j.  each. 


SMUCKBURGH  (E.  S.).-A  .School  His- 
TORY  OF  Rome.    Cr.  8vo.     \lnprtf'(iratioH 

STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  Fit/j.inies,  H.irt.).-THB 
.Story  of  Nl'ncomar  and  the  Impeach- 
ment OF  Sir  Elijah  Imply.  2  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.     15J. 

TAIT  (C.  W.  a.). -.\nai.ysis  ok  English 
History,  based  on  Green's  "Short  His- 
tory of  the  Ench.ish  People."  Cr.  8vo. 
4^ .  bd. 

TOUT(T.  F.).— Analysis  of  English  His- 
tory.   i8mo.    \s. 

TREVELVAN  (Sir  Geo.  Otto).— Cawnpore. 
Cr.  8vo.     6j. 

WHEELER  (J.  T.ilboys).— Primer  of  In- 
dian History,  .Asiatic  and  European. 
i8nio.     t.9. 

College   History  ok   India,  .Asiatic 

and  European.    Cr.  8vo.    jjr. ;  swd.  2j.  6rf. 

A  Short  History  OF  India.  With  Maps. 

Cr.  8vo.     i2.r. 

India  UNDER  British  Rule.  8vo.  i2S.6d. 

WOOD  (Rev.  E.  G.).— The  Regal  Power 
OF  THE  Church.    8vo.    ^s.od. 

VON(;E(Charlotte).— Camkos  from  English 
History.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  5^.  each. — Vol.  i. 
From  Roli.o  to  Edwakd  II. ;  Vol.  2.  Tna 
Wars  in  France;  Vol.  3.  The  Wars  of 
THE  Roses  ;  Vol.  4.  Reformation  Times  ; 
Vol.  5.  liNGLAND  and  Spain  ;  Vol.6.  Forty 
Years  of  Stewart  Rule  (1603—43) ;  Vol.  7. 
The  Rebellion  and  Restoration  (1642 — 
1678). 

The  Victorian   Half-Century.     Cr. 

8vo.     IS.  (id.  ;  sewed,  is. 

The  Stouv  of   the  Christians  and 

Moors  IN  Spain.     i8nio.    ^s.6d. 

HORTICULTURE.    {See  Gardening.) 

HYGIENE. 

BERNERS(J.)— First  Lessons  on  Health. 

i8mo.     IS. 
BLYTH  (A.  Wynter).— A  Manual  of  Public 

Health.     8vo.     l^s.  net. 
BROWNE  (J.  H.  Balfour).— Water  Supply. 

Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d. 
CORFlELD(Dr.  W.  H.).— The  Treatment 

AND  Utilisation  of  Sewage.     3rd  Edit. 

Revised   by  the  .\uthor,  and  by  Louis  C. 

Parkes,  M.D.    Svo.     i6s. 
GOODFELLOW(J.).— TheDietetr  Valub 

OF  Bread.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
KINGSLEY  (Charles).- Sanitary  and  So- 
cial Lectures.     Cr.  8vo.     n,s.6d. 
Health  and  Education.    Cr.  8vo.    6*. 

REYNOLDS  (Prof.  Osborne).— Sewer  Gas, 

AND  How  TO  KEEP  IT  OUT  OF  HoUSES.      3rd 

E'.dit.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 
RICHARDSON  (Dr.  B.  W.).-Hygeia  :  A 

City  OF  Health.    Cr.  8vo.     is. 
The   Future   of   Sanitary    Science 

Cr.  Svo.     is. 
On  .\lcohol.    Cr.  Svo.     is. 

HYMNOLOOY. 

{See  under  Thko  jgy,  p.  33.) 
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ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

BALCH    (Eli/ab»:th).  —  (li.iMisKs    of    Old 

English  Homes.    G1.  410.    14s. 
BLAKE.    {See  Hiookaimy.) 

BOUGHTON  (('..  H.)  and  ABBEY  (E.  A.). 
(Si-e  V'oYAGKS  ANO  Tkavki.s.) 

CHRISTMAS  CAROI,  (A).  Printed  in 
Colours,  with  Illuiiiinatcd  lioiiieis.    4to.    21s. 

DAYS  WITH  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVER- 
LliY.  Kroni  the  S/>ectati>r.  Illustrated  by 
Hugh  Thomson.     Kcp.  410.    bs. 

DELL  (E.  C.).— PicTUKKs  fkom  Shki.i.ey. 
Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooi-kk.    Folio.   2\s.  net. 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 
THE.    {See  Fkkiouicai.s.) 

•  Proof  I  iiipressions  of  lOni; ravings  originally 
published  in  The  Knt^^/ish  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine.    1884.     In  Portfolio  4to.     ixs. 

GASKELL  (Mrs.).— Ckankoku.  Illustrated 
bv  Hugh  Thomson.  Cr.  8vo.  ds. — Also 
with  uncut  edges    paper  label,     6.9. 

GOLDSMITH  (Oliver).  —  Thk  Vicar  of 
Wakefiki.o.  New  Edition,  with  182  Illus- 
trations by  Hugh  Thomson.  Preface  by 
Austin  Dohson.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. — Also  with 
Uncut  Edges,  paper  label.    6i. 

GREEN  (John  Richard).  —  Illustrated 
Edition  of  the  Shokt  History  of  the 
English  Peoi'le.  In  Parts.  Super  roy. 
8vo.     \s.  each  net.     Part  I.  Oct.  1891. 

GRIMM.    {See  Hooks  for  the  Young.) 

HALLWARD  (R.  F.).— Flowers  of  Para- 
disic.  -Mu.iic,  Verse,  l)esij,'n.  Illustration.  iiS. 

IRVING  (Wasbin^ton).  -  Old  Christmas. 
From  the  Sketch  Book.  Illustr.  by  Randolph 
Cai.decott.  (Jilt  cd.ue.s.  Cr.  Svo.  6f.— .Mso 
witii  uncut  elites,  paper  label.     6i\ 

Hrackhkiikjk  Hall.  Illustr.  by  Ran- 
dolph Cai.oixo  r  1'.  Gilt  edges.  Cr.  Svo. 
ts. — Also  with  uncut  edt;es,  paper  label,     its. 

Old     Christmas    and     Hracebridge 

Hall.     Edition  de  Luxe.     Roy.  Svo.     2i.r. 

KINGSLEY(Ch.-irles).-TiiK  Water  Hauies. 

{See  Hooks  for  itie  Yoi'NG.) 
The  Heroes.  (.SVc  Hooks  lor  the  Young.) 

Gi.AL'cus.     {See  Natural  History.) 

SoNc;  OF  the  River.     3ii'.  6cr'. 

LANG  (Andrew). — The  Lihrakv.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Modern  Illustrated  Hooks,  by 
Austin  DoBsoN.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6;/. 

LYTE  (H.  C.  Maxwell  .     [See  History.) 

MAHAFFY(Rev.  Prof.  |.  P.)  and  ROGERS 
(J.  E.).    {See  Voyages  and  Travels.) 

MEREDITH  (L.  A.).-Hush  Friends  in 
Tas.mania.  Native  Flowers,  Fruits,  and 
Injects,  with  Prose  and  Verse  Descriptions. 
Folio.     52i.  (id.  net. 

OLD  SONGS.  With  Drawings  by  E.  A. 
ABHEYand  A.  Parsons.  4to,mor.gilt.  -^is.dd. 

PROPERT  (J.  L.).    {See  Art.) 

STUART,  RELICS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
HOUSE  OF.  Illustrated  by  40  Plates  in 
Colours  drawn  from  Relics  of  the  Stuarts  by 
William  Gihh.^  With  an  Introduction  by 
John  Skelton,  C.H.,  LL.D.,  and  Descrip- 
tive Notes  by  W.  St.  John  Hope.  Folio, 
half  morocco,  gilt  edges.     7/.  7^ .  net. 


TENNY.SON  (Hon.  Hallam).-jACK  and 
the  Hean-Si'alk.  English  Hexameters. 
Illustrated  by  R.  Cai.decott,  Fcp.4to.  3i.6rf. 

TRIS  IRAM  (W.  O.).— CoACHiNc;  Days  and 
CoACHiN(i  \Vays.  Illust.  H.  Raii.ion  and 
Hu(;h  Thomson,     Ext.  cr.  410,     -^xs.bd. 

TURNER'S  LIHER  STUDIORUM:  A 
Descrh'ikin  and  a  Catah)c;ue.  Hy  W.  G, 
Rawlinson.     Med,  Svo.     12s.  6d. 

WALTON  .nnd COTTON- LOWELL.--T11B 
CoMi'LETK,  Angler.  With  Introduction  by 
Jas.  Russell  Lowell.  2  vols,  Ext.  cr.  Svo. 
S2j'.6(/.  net. — Large  Paper  Edition,  Proofs 
on  Japanese  paper.     73*.  6d.  net, 

LANGUAGE.    {See  Philology.) 

LAW 

ANGLO-SAXON  LAW:  Essays  on.  Med. 
Svo.     i&s. 

BERNARD  (M.).— Four  Lectures  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Dii'i.oMACY.  8vo.  gs. 

BIGELOW  (M.   M.).— History  of    Proce- 

DURE     IN     EnCJLAND     FROM     THE     NoRMAN 

Conquest,  1066-1204.     Svo.     16s. 

HOUTMY  (E.).  — Studies  in  Constitu- 
tional Law.  Traiisl.  by  Mrs.  Dicey.  Pre- 
face by  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey.    Cr.  Svo.    f<s. 

The    I'^NfiLisH  Consittu  rioN.     Transl, 

by    Mrs,    I'".aden.     Introduction   by   Sir    F. 
Pollock,  Hart.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

CHERRY  (R.  R.).  —  Lectures  on  the 
Growth  of  Cri.minal  Law  in  Ancient 
Communities.     Svo.     5*-.  net. 

DICEY  (Prof.  A.  V.).— Lectures  Introduc- 
tory to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  thk 
Constitution.     3r(l  Edit.     Hvo.     12s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  CITIZEN  SERIES,  THE. 
(vSV*  Politics.) 

HOLLAND  (Prof.  T.  E.).— The  Treaty  Re- 
lations OF  Russia  and  Turkey,  from 
1774  TO  1853.     Cr.  Svo.     2s. 

HOLMES    (O.    W.,    jun.).  — The    Common 

Law.     Svo.     12*. 
LIGHTWOOD  (J.  M.).— The   Nature  op 

Positive  Law.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

MAITLAND(F.  W.).— Pleas  of  the  Crown 
for  the  County  of  Gloucester,  a.d.  1221. 
Svo.     7s.  6d. 

Justice  and  Police.     Cr,  Svo.     3.?.  6</, 

MON.VHAN  (James  H.).— The  MetiU)D  of 
Law.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

PATERSON  (James).— Commentaries  on 
THE  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  and  the 
Laws  of  England  relating  to  the  Se- 
curity of  the  Person.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  21s. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Steech, 

and  Public  WoRSHiF.    Cr,  Svo.     12^. 

PHILLIMORE  (John  G.).— Private  Law 
AMONG  THE  Romans.     Svo,     6s. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  Bart,).— Essays  in  Juris- 
prudence and  Ethics.    Svo.    ios.6d. 

The  Land  Laws.    Cr  Svo.     ;}s.6d. 

Leading  Cases  done  into  English. 

Cr.  Svo.  [/«  i^e  Press. 

RICH  EY  (Alex.  0.).— The  Irish  Land  Laws. 

Cr.  Svo.     3f.  6d. 
SELBORNE   (Earl  of).— Judicial   Frock- 

DURE  IN  THE  Privy  Council.    Svo.    if.net. 
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STEiniKN  (Sir  J.  Fitz^ames,  M.-irt.).— A  Oi- 
(;ks1()F!iie  I.AWOK  hviuu.NCE.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

A    DiciKST    OF    THE    Criminal    Law: 

Crimes  and  Punishmen  is.  4th  Fil.  Svo.  i6.v. 

A  DicEsr  OK  THE    Law  of  Criminal 

Procedure  in  Indictaiilk  Offences.     l?y 
Sir  J.   F.,  lt.-\rt.,  and  Herbert  Stephen, 

LL.M.      8vo.       12S.  6r/. 

A  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 

Encland.     3  vols.     8vo.     48^. 

.\  (ii'.NERAL  View   of   the   Criminal 

Law  of  Knclanu.     2nd  Edit.     8vo.     14J. 

STEPHEN  (J.  K.).-Intkrnational  Law 
AND     International     Relations.      Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 

WM.LIAMS  (S.  E.).— Forensic  Facts  and 
Fallacies.    Globe  Bvo.    4^.  6t/. 

LETTERS.    (.S'f<'  under  Literature,  p.  19.) 

LIFE-BOAT. 

GILMORE(Rev.John).-SToRM  Warriors; 
or,  Life-Boat  Work  on  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Cr.  8vo.     3j.  6d. 

LEWIS  (Richard).— History  of  the  Life- 
Hoat  and  its  Work.    Cr.  8vo.    5*. 

LIGHT.    {See  under  Physics,  p.  27.) 

LITERATURE. 

History  and  Criticism  of — Commentaries^ 
etc. — Poetry'  and  the  Drama — Poetical  Col- 
lections and . 'Selections-  Prose  Fiction — Col- 
lected Works,  Essays^  Lectures,  Letters, 
Miscellaneous  Works. 

History  and  Criticism  of. 

{See  also  Essays,  p.  19.) 
ARNOLD  (M.).    {See  Essays,  p.  19.) 

BROOKE  (Stopford  A.).— A  Primer  of  Eng- 
lish Literature.  iBino.  is.  —  Large 
P.iper  F^dition.     8vo.     js.  6d. 

A  History  of  Early  English  Litera- 
ture.    2  vols.     8vo. 

CLASSICAL  WRITERS.     Edited  by  John 

Richard  Green.     F^cp.  8vo.     xs.  td.  e.ich. 

Demosthenes.     By  Prof.  Butcher,  M.A. 

EuRii'iDES.    By  Prof.  Mahaffy. 

LivY.     By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A. 

Milton.     By  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

Sophocles.    By  Prof.  L.  Campbell,  M.A. 

Tacitus.  ByMessrs.CnuRCHandBRODRiBB. 

Vergil.     By  Prof.  Nettlesiiip,  M.A. 
ENGLISH    MEN    OF    LETTERS.      {See 

Biography.) 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

In  4  vols.     Cr.  Bvo. 

Early  English   Literature.     By  Stop- 
ford Brooke,  M.A.        [In  //reparation. 

Elizabethan     Literature    (1560 — 1665). 
By  George  Saintsbury.     7^.  6d. 

Eighteenth  Century  Literature  (1660 
— 1780).   By  Edmund  GossE,  M.A.   -js.^d. 

The  Modern  Period.     By  Prof.  Dowden. 

[In  preparation. 

JEBB  (Prof.  R.  C.).— A  Primer  of  Greek 

Literature.    i8mo.    \s. 
The  Attic  Orators,  from  Antiphon 

TO  Isaeos.    2  vols    Bvo.    25f. 

JOHNSON'S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS. 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Adulson,  Swift, 
and  Gray.  With  Macaulay's  "Life  of 
Johnson."  Ed.  by  M.Arnold.  Cr.Bvo.  41.6(1'. 


KINGSLEV  (Charles).  -  Literary  and 
General  Lectures.     Cr.Bvo.     35, 6r/. 

MAHAFFY  (I'n.f.  J.  P.),-A  History  op 
Classical  Crkkk  Litkkaturk.  2  vols. 
Cr.  Bvo.— V.l.  I.  The  P.ikts.  With  an 
.^Iipeiidix  on  Homer  liy  I'rof.  Savce.  In  a 
Parts.— Vol.  2.  Thk  1'uose  Writers.  In  a 
Parts.     4i'.  td.  each. 

MORI.EV  (John).    {See  Collected  Works, 

p.   22.) 

NICHOL(Prof.  J.)and  McCORMlCK  (Prof 
(\V.  S.).— A  SiioKT  History  of  English 
Literature.    (;iol)e8vo.    \ln preparation, 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).-The  Lite. 
ra;;v  History  ok  En(;i.ani)  in  the  ICnd 
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THE  King. — The  Princess,  and  Maud. — 
Enoch  Akden,  and  In  Memoriam. — Bal- 
lads, and  other  Poems.— (^)u  ken  Mary,  and 
Hakold. — Becket,  and  other  Plays. 

Works.    K.vt./cp.2>7'0.  Edition, onW^nA- 

made  Paper.  In  7  vols,  (supplied  in  sets 
only).  3/.  lis.  6rf.— Early  Poems.— Lucre- 
tius, and  other  Poems. —Idylls  of  the 
King. — The  Princess,  and  Maud. — Enoch 
AKDEN.and  In  Memoriam.— Queen  Mary, 
and  Harold. — Ballads,  and  other  Poems. 

WoKKS.     Miniature  Edition,  in  16  vo\s., 

viz.  The  Poetical  Works.  12  vols,  in  a 
box.  25^. — The  Dramatic  Wokks.  4  vols. 
in  a  box.     los.  6d. 

T/ic  Oi  iginal  Editions.     Fcp.  8vo. 

Poems,    (^s. 

Maud:  and  other  Poems.     3^.  (ni. 

The  Princess.    31.  6(/. 

The  Holy  Grail:  and  other  Poems.  t,s.()d. 

Ballads  :  and  other  Poems.     5^. 

Harold  :  A  Drama.     i>s. 

?UEEN  Mary:  A  Drama,     ks. 
he  Cup,  and  The  Falcon,    sj. 
Becket.    i>s. 

TiRE;iiAs:  and  other  Poems,     ds. 
Locksley  Hallsixty  years  after, etc.  6j. 
Demeter  :  and  other  Poems.     6i. 
The  Foresters:  Rouin  Hood  and  Maid 
Marian.     6^. 

Tne  Royal  Edition,     i  vol.     8vo.     \bs. 

The  Tennyson  Bi'thday  Book.    Edit. 

by  Emily  Shakespeak.     i8mo.     2s.  6d. 

The  Brook.    With  20  Illustrations  by  A. 

Woodruff.    32mo.    2s.  6d. 

Songs    from    Tennyson's    Writings. 

Square  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Selections  from  Tennyson.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.A., 
and  W.  T.  Webii,  M.A.     Globe  8vo.     3*.  6d. 

Enoch  Ardkn.     By  W.  T.  Weiib,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.     2S. 

Aylmer's  Field.    By  W.  T.  Weiib,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.     as. 

TheComingof  Arthur,  and  The  Pass- 

ingofArthur.  By  F.  J.  Rowe.  G1.  8vo.  2s. 

The  Princess.  By  P.  M.  Wallace,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.     3s.  td. 

Gareth    and    Lynette.      By    G.    C. 

Macaulay,  M.A.  '{In  the  Press. 

Tennyson  for  the  Young.     By  Canon 

Ainger.  i8mo.  I*,  net. —Large  Paper, 
uncut,  y.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 


TENNYSON  (FredericK).-THE  Isi.es  of 
Greece:  Sappho  and  Ai.caeus.  Cr.  8vo. 
js.  6ii. 

Daphne:  and  other  Poems.  Cr.8vo.  ys.6d. 


Hallam).     (See   Ili.us- 


TENNYSON   (Hon. 
TRATED  Books.) 

TRUMAN  (J  OS.). — After-thoughts:  Poems. 
Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

TURNER  (Charles  Tennyson).-CoLLECTED 
Sonnets,  Old  AND  New.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  7J.6rf. 

TYRWHITT  (R.  St.  John).— Free  Field. 
Lyrics,  chiefly  Descriptive.    Gl.  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

Battle  and  After,  concerning  Ser- 
geant Thomas  Atkins,  Grenadier 
Guards  :  and  other  Verses.    Gl.  8vo.    3,v.6</. 

WARD  (Samuel).— Li'RiCAL  Recrea-^ions. 
Fcp.  8vo.     6.f. 

WATSON  (W.). -Poems.     Fc.ip.  Bvo.    5^. 

WHITTIER.— Complete  Poetical  Works 
OF  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  With 
Portrait.  tSmo.  4s. td.  (See  also  Col- 
lected Works.) 

WILLS  (W.  G.).—Melchiok.    Cr.  8vo.     gs. 

WOOD  (Andrew  Goldie). — The  Isles  of  the 
Blest  :  and  other  Poems.     Globe  8vo.     5s. 

WOOLNER  (Thomas).  —  My  Beautiful 
Lady.     3rd  Edit.     Fcp.  8vo.     5^. 

-  Pygmalion.     Cr.  8vo.     js.  td. 

Sii.ENUs.     Cr.  8vo.     ts. 

WORDSWORTH.  —Complete  Poetical 
Works.  Copyright  Edition.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  John  Morley,  and  Portrait. 
Cr.  8vo.     7^.  6d. 

'The  Recluse.    Fcp.  8vo.   2s.  td. — Large 

Paper  Edition.     8vo.     10s.  td. 
{See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  20.) 

Poetical  Collections  and  Selections. 

(See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  20  ; 
Books  for  the  Young,  p.  38.) 

HALES  (Prof.  J.  W.).— Longer  English 
Poems.  With  Notes,  Philological  and  Ex- 
planatory, and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  English.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    4J.  td. 

MACDONALD  (George).— England's  An- 
TlPlloN.     Cr.  8vo.     ns.td. 

M.\RTIN  (F.).  (See  Books  for  the  Young, 
p.  38.) 

MASSON  (R.O.  and  D.).— Three  Centuries 
OF  English  Poetry.  Being  Selections  from 
Chaucer  to  Herrick.     Globe  8vo.     3J.  td. 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  F.  T.).— The  Golden 
Treasury  ok  the  best  .Songs  and  Lyrical 
Poems  in  the  En(;lish  Language.  Large 
Type.  Cr.  8vo.  \os.  td.  (See  also  Golden 
Treasury  Series,  p.  20;  Books  for  the 
Young,  p.  38.) 

WARD(T.  H.).— English  Poets.  Selections, 
with  Critical  Introductions  by  various  Writers, 
and  a  General  Introduction  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A. 
4  vols,  and  Edit.  Cr.  Bvo.  7*.  6rf.  each.— 
Vol.  I.  Chaucer  to  Donne  ;  II.  Ben  Jon- 
soN  to  Dryden  ;  III.  Addison  to  Blake; 
IV.  Wordsworth  to  Rossetti 


ra 
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-The    Isi.ks    of 
CAKUS.    Cr.  8vo. 

ns.  Cr.Svo.  7^.6^. 
11).     (^See  Ili.us- 

HOUGHTs:  Poems. 

an).— CoLl.KCTKD 
Ixt.fcp.Svo.  ■js.6ii. 

). — Free   Field. 

Gl.  8vo.    3J.  6(i. 

;oNCKRNiNc;  Ser- 

MS,        GUENAIMKR 

;.    Gl.  8vo.    ■is.6(i. 
L    Rechea'^ions. 

Fc.ip.  8vo.    ss. 
Poetical  Works 

^HITTIER.      With 
{See    also    Col- 

R.     Cr.  8vo.     gs. 

['he  Isles  of  the 
Globe  8vo.     5J. 

My    Beautiful 
vo.    5s. 
js.  6(i. 

'letk  Poetical 
in.  With  an  Intro- 
KY,    and    Portrait. 

o.  2S.  6</.— Large 
tY  Series,  p.  20.) 

id  Selections. 

Iv  Series,  p.  20  ; 
NO,  p.  38.) 

Longer  English 
[lological  and  Ex- 
lion  on  theTeacb- 
J8vo.    4s.  6d. 

England's    An- 

Ifor  the  Young, 

iREE  Centuries 
;  Selections  from 
8vo.     3^.  6</. 

—The  Golden 
liGS  and  Lyrical 
Inguage.    Large 

'iee  also  Golden 

DKS    FOR    THE 


liETS.  Selections, 

r  various  Writers, 

by  Matthew 

,  Ward,  M.A. 

7*.  td.  each. — 

;  n.  Ben  Jon- 

IsoN  TO  Blake  ; 

iTTI 


f 


WOODS  (M.  A.).-A  First  Poetry  Book. 
Fcp.  8vo.    2J.  6^. 

A  Second  1'oetrv  Book.    2  Parts.    Fcp. 

8vo.     2S.  6d.  each. — Complete,  4.9.  6d. 

AThirdPoei  i;yBook.  Fcp.Bvo.  ^s.^d. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  POETS.  With  a  Vig- 
nette and  Frontispiece.  i2th  Edit.   i8mo.  \s. 

Prose  Fiction. 

BIKELAS  (D.).— LoLKis  Laras  ;  or,  The 
Reminiscences  of  a  Chiote  Merchant  during 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  Translated 
by  J.  Gennadius.     Cr.  fcvo.    js.  6d. 

BJORNSON  (B.).  — Synnove  Solbakken. 
Translated  by  Julie  Suttek.    Cr   £vo.    6s. 

BOLDREWOOU  (KiAi)-  uHiJor»t  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.     3J.  ()d.  each. 
Robbery  U:,  dek  Ak.ms  :  A  Story  of  Life  and 

Advericure  in  the  Hush  and  in  the  Goldfields 

of  -Australia. 
The  Miner's  Rictir. 
The  Squatter's  Dkeam. 
A  Syuney-Sidf.  S.\\n\. 
A  Colonial  Refok.mek. 

Nevermore.    3  vols.    Cr.Svo.     T,\s.(sd. 

BURNETT(F.  H.).-Ha\vorth's.  GI.  8vo.  2s. 

Louisiana,  and  That  Lass  o'  Lowkie's. 

Illustrated.     Cr.Svo.     is.td. 

CARMARTHEN  ( M.archioness  of ).  —  A 
Lover  of  the  Beautikui..    Cr.Svo.    ds. 

.A    Fam.ly    Affair. 


CONWAY   (Hugh). - 

Cr.  8vo.     3^.  6'.'". 
Living  ok  Dead 


Cr.  8vo.     3J.  (>d. 


CORBETT (Julian).— The  Fall  of  Asgard: 
ATaleofSt.  Oh-if'sDay.  2  vols.  Gl.  8vo.  12s. 

For  God  and  Goi  d.     Cr.  8vo.    ts. 

Kofhetua   the  Thiuteenth.    2  vols. 

Globe  8v().     \2S. 

CRAlK(Mrs.).— i/«/A)r;;i  Edition.     Cr.  Svo. 
is.  f>d.  each. 
Olive. 

The  Ogilvies.     .Also  Globe  8vo,  2s. 
.\gatha's  Hushani).    Also  Globe  Svo,  2s, 
The  Head  oh  the  FaiMii.y. 
Two  Marriages.    .Mso  Globe  Svo,  2^. 
The  Laurel  Bush. 
My  Mother  and  I. 
Miss  Tommy:  .A  Mediaeval  Romance. 
King  Arthur  :  Not  a  Love  Story. 

CRAWF0RD(F. Marion).- ;^«//(5r///i^,//V/(7«. 
Cr.  Svo.     3J.  dd.  e.ich. 
Mr.  Isaacs:  .V  Tale  of  Modern  India. 
Dr.  Claudius. 
.\  Roman  Sin(;kr. 
Zoroaster. 

A  Talk  of  a  Lonely  Parish. 
Marzio's  Crucifix. 
Paul  Patoff. 
With  the  Immortals. 
Greifknstkin. 
.Sant'  Ilakio. 
A  Cigarette  Maker's  Romance. 

Kiiai.kd:  a  Tale  of  Arabia.    Cr.Svo.   ts. 

The  Witch  of  Prague.    3  vols.    31J.  td. 

The  Three  Fates.     3  vols.     31^.  6</. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Sir  H.  S.).-The  Cceru- 
LEANS  :  A  Vacation  Idyll.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  bd. 

I'he  Hkriots.     Cr.Svo.    3^-.  6^/. 

Wheat  AND  Takes.    Cr.Svo.     3J.  6</. 


DAGONET  THE  JESTER.   Cr.Svo.  As.td. 
DAHN  (Felix).— Femcitas.     TransLited   by 
M.A.C.  E.    Cr.Svo.    jfS.ed. 

DAY  (Rev.  La!  Behari).— Bi-:N(;AL  Peasant 
Life.     Cr.  Svo.     6.«. 

I'-OLK  Tales  ok  Bengal.   Cr.  3\o.  ^s.fid. 

DEFOE  (D.).    {St;-  Globe  LiruAkv,  p.  20: 
Golden  Tkeasury  Series,  p.  20.) 

DEMOCRACY  :  An  A;.u:kican  Novel.    Cr. 
Svo.     4.9.  td. 

DICKENS    (Charles).  —  Lhiifonii    Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     3.f.  (vi.  e.ich. 
The  Pickwick  Papers. 
Oliver  Twist. 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 
Martin  (Jhizzlewit. 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 
Barn  AiiV  Runr.E. 


[Ready. 

[Kiady. 
l.I/vij'25. 
\Jv.ni-  27. 

l/f/itl'  25- 
lWw<'.  26. 


The  PiisTHUMOUi;  Pateksok  the  Pic-K- 

wiCK  Ci.UB.     Hlust.     Edit,  by  C.  DicKKN's, 
Jun.     2  vols.     Ext.  cr.  Svo.     i\s. 

DILLWVN(E.  A.).— liLL.     Cr.Svo.    6^. 

Jill  and  Jack.    2  vols.   Globe  Svo.    12*. 

DUNS.MUIR    (Ainy).-ViDA:     Study    of   a 
Girl.     ,;ra  K.lit.     Cr.  3vo.     ds. 

EBF^RS  (Dr.  George).— The  I'iLkgomasi  er's 
WiFK.    Transl.  by  C.  Bell.    Cr.Svo.  4?.  6rf. 

Only  a  Word.     Translatet!   by  Clara 

Bei.i  .     Cr.  Svo.     4J.  ^d. 

"  ESTELLE  RUSSELL"  (The  Author of).- 
HAHMiiNiA.     3  vols.     Cr.  S\o.     3Tjr.  ti/. 

FALCONER  (Lanoe).— Cecilia    ue    Noel. 
Cr.  Svo.     3.?.  6rf. 

FLEMlN(;(G.).-ANii.i;NovEL.  Gi  S\o.  -is. 
.Mi rack:  .\  Novei.     (.ilobe  Svo.     -'.t. 

The  Head  OF  Medusa.    GlolieSvo.    2j;. 

Ve'^tigia.     Globe  Svo.     ;.f. 

FRATERN^^^■:   A  Romance,     .vols.    Cr, 

Svo.        2\S. 

"FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL'    (The  Author 
oO-— Rf.ai.mah.     Cr.  S-.o.     6,f. 

GRAHAM  (John  W.).— Ne.eka  :  A  TaU-  of 
Ancient  Rome.     Cr.  8vo.     6jr. 

HARBOUR  BAR,  THE.    Cr.  Svo.    ti. 

H.ARDV   (.\rthur   .Sherburne).— Bur    yei    a 
WuM.'.N  :  -A  Novel.    Cr.Svo.     4^ .  f.</. 

The  Winddf  Destiny.  2vols.G1  Svo.  12^. 

HARDV    (Thomas). —The    Wooim  anders. 
Cr.  S\  o.     ;;j'.  6(/. 

Wessex  Tai.e.s.     Cr.  ^ivo.     3f.  td. 

HARTE(Bret).— Ckkssv.     Cr.Svo.     \s.kd. 

The    Hf'-kitage   of    Dfi'I.ow    Maksh  : 

and  other  Tales.     Cr.  3\o.      j.c  6(/. 

A  First  Family  of  Tasajaka      2  vols. 

Glol'i;  Svo.     i2j. 

■' HOGAN,  M.P."(The.\uthorof).-   Hcgan, 
M.P.     <  ;iobe  Svo.     2s. 

The  Hon.  Miss  Ffrkari\    01   S\o.    s.r. 

Flitikks,   Tatti-ks,   and  i\\y   Ojun- 

SELI.OK,   etc        Globe    Svo.       2,T. 

Christy  Carkw.     Globe  Svo.     2.v. 

IsMAv's  Children.    Globe  Svo.    2s. 


i8 


LITERATURE. 


LITERATURE. 

Prose  Tiction—conttHutd. 

HOPPUS  (Marj).— A  Great  Treason:  A 
Stor>'  of  the  War  of  Independence.  2  vols. 
Cr.  8vo.     9^. 

HUGHES  (Thomas).— Tom  Brown's  School 
Days.  By  An  Old  Boy.— Golden  Treasury 
Edition.  4^.  6d. — Uniform  Edition.  3*.  6a. 
— People's  Edition.  2J.— People's  Sixpenny 
Edition.  Illustr.  Med.  4to.  6{i. — Uniform 
with  Sixpenny  Kingsley.    Med.  8vo.    6(i. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

-  The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse, 
and  The  Ashen  Faggot.    Cr.  8vo.    3*.  6d. 

IRVING  (Washington).  {See  Illustrated 
Books,  p.  12.) 

JACKSON  (Helen).— Ramona.    G1.  8vo.    2j. 

JAMES(Henry). — The  Europeans:  A  Novel. 
Cr.  6vo.     6s. ;  i8mo,  2j. 

Daisy  Miller:  and  other  Stories.    Cr. 

8vo.     6s.  ;  Globe  8vo,  2s. 

The    American.     Cr.   8vo.    6s. — i8mo. 

2  vols.     4J. 

Roderick  Hudson.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. ;  Gl. 

8vo,  2S.  ;  i8nio,  2  vols.  4s. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Future:  and 

other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  ;  Globe  8vo,  is. 

Washington    Square,    the    Pension 

Be.xurepas.     Globe  8vo.     2s. 

The   Portrait  ok  a   Lady.     Cr.  8vo. 

6s.     i8mo,  3  vols.  6s. 

-  Stories     Revived. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each. 

<^—  The  Bostonians.     Cr. 

Novels  and  Tales. 

i8m«.     2.V.  each  volume. 

Confidence,     i  vol. 

The   Sikge  of   London 
Mauves.     I  vol. 

An  International  Episode;  The  Pen- 
sion Beaukepas  ;  The  Point  of  View, 
I  vol. 

Daisy  Miller,  a  Study;  Four  Meet- 
ings; Loncstaff's  Marriage;  Ben- 
voi.io.     T  vol. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Future;  A 
Bundle  ok  Letters  ;  The  Diary  of 
A  Man  of  Fifty  ;  Eugene  Pickering. 
I  vol. 

Talks  iiK  Three  Cities.  Cr.  3vo.  4S.6ii. 

The  Princess  Casamassima.    Cr.  8vo. 

6s.  ;  Globe  8v(i,  2S. 

The  Rkvekhekator.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

• The  Asi'ern  Papers;  Loui;  \  Pallant; 

The  Modern  Warning.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

A  London  Life.     Cr.  8vo.     35. 6i/. 

The  Tragic  Muse.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

The    Lesson    of    the    Masier,   .iND 

othbr  Stories.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

KEARV  (Annie).— Janet's  Home.  Cr.  8vo. 
3*.  6J. 

Clemency  Fkanklyn.     Globe  Bvo.     2s. 

- —  Oi.DiiURY.     Cr.  8vo.     ■\s.6d. 

A  York  and  a  Lancaster  Rose.     Cr. 

8yo.     3s.  6d. 

-  Castle  Daly.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

'—  A  DouBTiNCi  Heart.     Cr.  8vo.    jg.td 


In    Two     Series. 

8vo.     6.f. 
Pocket   Edition. 


Madame  de 


KENNEDY  (P.).— Legendary  Fictions  of 
the  Irish  Celts.     Cr.  8vo.     3S-6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).  — ^z/^-rj/tv  Edition. 
13  vols.  Globe  8vo.  5^.  each. — Westward 
Ho  !  2  vols.— Two  Years  Ago.  2  vols. — 
Hypatia.  2  vols. —Yeast,  i  vol. — Alton 
Locke.  2  vols. — Hereward  the  Wakb. 
a  vols. 

Complete  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.    y.  6d.  each. 

—  Westward  Ho  !  With  a  Portrait,  — 
Hypatia.— Yeast. — Alton  Locke. — Two 
Years  Ago. — Hereward  the  Wake. 

Sixpenny    Edition.       Med.     8vo.       6d. 

each.  —  Westward  Ho  !  —  Hypatia.  — 
Yeast.— Alton  Locke.— Two  Years  Ago. 

—  Hereward  the  Wake. 

KIPLING  (Rudy.-ird).— Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

The  Light  that  Failed.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Life's  Handicap  :  Being  Stories  of  mine 

own  People.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

LAFARGUE (Philip).  -The  New  Judgment 
OF  Paris.     2  vols.     Globe  8vo.     i2j. 

LEE  (Margaret).— Faithful  and  Unfaith- 
ful.   Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

LEVY  (A.).— Reuben  Sachs.   Cr.  8vo.    3s.6d. 

LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN,  A. 
24th  Thousand.     Cr.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

"LITTLE  PILGRIM  IN  THE  UNSEEN, 
A  "  (Author  of). — The  Land  of  Darkness, 
Cr.  8vo.     5^. 

LYTTON  (Earl  of ).-THErRiNG  of  Amasis  : 
A  Romance.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

McLENNAN    (Malcolm).— Muckle    Jock; 

and  other  Stories  of  Peasant  Life  in  the  North, 

Cr.  8vo.     3s.  61/. 
MACQUOID(K.  S.).— Patty.    Gl.  8vo.    2J. 

MADOC  (Fayr).— The  Story  of  Melicent. 
Cr.  8.0.     t,s.6d. 

MALET  (Lucas).— Mks.  Lokimer  :  A  Sketch 
in  Black  and  White.     Cr.  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

MALORY  (Sir  Thus.).  {Sec  Glome  Library, 
p.  20.) 

MINTO  (W.).— The  Mediation  of  Ralph 
Hardelot.     3  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     31J.  6d. 

MITFORD(A.  B.).— Tales  of  Old  Japan. 
With  Illustratior.s.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

MIZ  MAZE  (THE);  or,  The  Winkworth 
Puzzle.  .A  .Story  in  Letters  by  Nine 
Authors.     Cr.  8vo.     a,s.  6d. 

MURRAY  (D.  Christie).  —  Aunt  Rachel. 
Cr.  Bvo.     3s.  6d. 

SciiwAKTZ.     Cr.  8vo.     3s. 6d. 

The  WeakI'.r  Vessel.     Cr.  Bvo.     3s.  6d. 

John  Vale's  Guardian.  Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

MURRAY  (D.  Christie)  and  HERMAN  (H.). 
— He  Fli.i,  am(in<;  ThiI'.ves.  Cr.Svo.   3S.Cd. 

NEW   ANTIGONE,  THE:    A  Romancb, 

Cr.  8vo.     6.r. 
NOEL  (Lady  .\ugust.-i).— Hitheksea  Mere. 

3  vols.     Cr.  Bvo.     31.V.  6d. 

NORRIS  (W.  E.).— My  Friend  Jim.    Globe 

8v0.       2J. 

Chris.    Globe  Bvo.    2s. 

NORTON  (Hon.  Mrs.)  Old  Sir  Doug- 
las.   Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
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ICTIONS  OF 

^y  Edition. 
Westward 
).  2  vols. — 
ol. — Alton 
HE  Wake. 

3^.  td.  each. 

Portrait.  — 

>CKE. — Two 

Vake. 

8vo.      td. 

IVPATIA.  — 

I^BAKS  Ago. 


ALES    FROM 

Cr.  8vo.    ts. 
}ries  of  mine 

Judgment 
12;. 

)  Unfaith- 

8vo.    ^s.dd. 

'JSEEN,  A, 
i. 

UNSEEN, 
Darkness. 

OF  Amasis  : 

LE    Jock  ; 
|n  the  North. 

1.   8V0.       2S. 

IMelicknt. 

A  Sketch 
\s.  6d. 

LlliKAKY, 

|i)K  Ralph 
\is.  (id. 

.1)  Jai'an. 

Inkwokth 
by    Nine 

Kachkl. 


3J.  fid. 

lo.    35.  fid. 

]an(h.). 

Vo.   3f.6rf. 

lUMANCB. 


1\Ii:ke. 
Globe 


DouG- 


OLIPHANT  (Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— A   Son  of 
the  Soil,     (jlobe  8vo.     2s. 

The  Cukate  in  Charge.  GlobeSvo.  3s, 

Young  Musgravk.     GlobeSvo.     21. 

Hk  that   will  not  whkn    He   may. 

Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. — Globe  8vo.     2^. 

■ Sir  Tom.     Globe  8vo.    2.v. 

Hkster.     Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

'1  he  Wizard's  Son.     GlobeSvo.     2j. 

The    Cf)UNTRY   Gkntlkman   and    his 

Family.     GlobeSvo.     2j. 

The  Skconl-  Son.    Globe  8vo.    2j. 

• Nki(;hb(jurs  on  the  Green.    Cr.  8vo. 

3f .  td. 

Joyce.    Cr.  8vo.     3.?.  td. 

A  BELliAGUKRED  CiTY.    Cr.  8vo.    3J.  td. 

Kikstkkn.     Cr.  Svo.     js.6d. 

The  Railway  Man  and  his  Children, 

3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     31J.  6d. 

— —  The   Marriage  of  Elinor      3  vols. 

Cr.  Svo.     3  If.  fid. 
PALMER  (l.ady  Sophia). — Mrs.  Penicott's 

LoDGi'.K  :  and  other  Stories.   Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
PARRY  (Gambier).     The  Story  of  Dick. 

Cr.  Svo      fis. 
PATER  (Walter). —Marius  the  Epicurean  : 

His  Sensations  and  Ideas.     3rd  Edit.     2 

vols.     Svo.     12s. 
ROSS   (Percy). -A   Misguidit   Lassie.     Cr. 

Svo.     4* .  6d. 
ROY  (L).— Helen   Trevkryan  :    or,    the 

Ruling  Racm      3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     315.  6d. 
RUSSELL   (W.    Clark).— Marooned.      Cr. 

Svo.     3J.  6d. 
A  Strange  F^i.oi'BMENT.  Cr.  Svo.  3J.61/. 

ST.    JOHNSI'ON    (A.). —  A    South    Sea 

LovKR  :  .\  Roinaiice.     Cr.  Svo.     6,r. 
SHORTHOUSE  (J.  Henry).— Uni/t>n>i  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Svo.      \s.  6d.  each. 

John  Lngli-sant:  A  Romance. 

Sir  I'i.rcival:  A  Story  of  the  Past  and  of 
the  Present. 

The    Liti  i,k.    Schoolmaster    Mark  :    A 
Spiiiui.U  Riimance. 

Tmk  CoUNThSS  EvK. 

ATkachkrokthe  Violin  :  and  other  Tales. 

Hi.a.nciu',  Lady  Falaisk.     Cr.  Svo.    6.9. 

SLIP  IN  'Illi:  I'LNS,  A.     Glol.eSvo.     2s. 
TIM.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
TOURGKNIKK.--V1KGIN  Soil.     Translated 

by  AsiiToN  W.  OiLKE.     Cr.  Svo.     fis. 
VELEY  (\l:us:irei).— A  Garden     .    Memo- 

RiKs ;    Mks.    .Aistin;    Li/zie's    '■■  .kgain. 

Three  .Sturie--.     2  vols.     Globe  Svo.     12J. 
VICTOR  OL).Mariam  :  ou  Twenty  One 

Days.     Cr.  8vo.     6.9. 
VOICES    CRYING    IN    THE    WILDER- 
NESS:  .X  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     7i-.  6r/. 
WARl»(Mrs.T.  Humphry).— Miss  Hkether- 

TON.     Cr.  Svo.     3.V.  6d. 
WOR  I'H  EY  (Mrs.).— The  Nkw  C<intinent  : 

A  Novel.     2  vols.     GlobeSvo.     ns. 
YONGE  (Charlotte  ^\.).  —  l/mYc^■>H  Edition. 

Cr.   Svo.     3A'.  6ii.  each. 

The  Hi-ir  ok  Rkdci.vkfe. 

Heaktseasl.      i      Hopks  and  Fears. 

Dvnevor  Tkhhace.    I    Thi.  Daisy  Chain. 

The  Trial-  .More  Li'  ksofihe  Daisy  Chain. 

Pii.i.AKs  OF  riiK  House.    Vol.  L 

Pillars  av  the  House.     Vol.  II. 

The  Y()iN(;  Stepmother. 


YONGE  (Charlotte  }>\.).~L/Hi/or„i  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d.  each. 
Clever  Woman  ok  the  Family. 
The  Three  Hkiuks. 

My  Young  Ai.ciDKs.    |    The  Caged  Lion. 
The  Dove  in  the  Eagm:  s  Nest. 
The  Chai'i.kt  ok  Pkakis. 
Lady  Hester,  and  Thk  Danyers  Papers. 
Ma(;num  Bonum.  Love  and  Life. 

Unknown  TO  History.    ;    Stray  Pearls. 
Till-  Armouri-r's  Prentices. 
Thk  Two  Sides  of  the  Shield. 
Nlttie's  Fathir. 
Scknp:s  and  Characters. 
Cham  ky  House. 

.\  Modern  TiiKMACMis.        1!yi:  Words. 
Bki'chcroft  at  Rockstone. 
Moke  Bywords. 
A  Rki'u tedChangelinc;;  or,  Three  Seventh 

\'ears  Two  Centuries  -Ago. 
The  Little  iJuKE.RiciiAKii the  P'earless. 
Thk  Lances  of  Lv.swood. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pace. 
P's  and  Q's  :  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful 

(il.OBE. 

The  Two  Penniless  Princesses. 

That  Stick.     2  voIm.     Cr.  Svo.     12,9. 

Collected  Works ;  Eaaays ;  Lectures ; 
Letters ;  Miscellaneous  'Works. 

AN  AU'l'HOR'S  LOVi;.  BeiuK' the  Unpub- 
lished Letters  of  Puosikr  M^-UIMiie's 
"  Ini  ounue."     2  vols.     V.\t.  cr.  Svo.     12s. 

.ARNOLD  (Matihew).— Essays  in  Ckii  icism. 
6lh  Kdit.     Cr.  Svo.     9^. 

I'LssAYS    IN   Criticism.     Second   Series. 

Cr.  Svo.     ys.  6d. 

Discourses  r.  .Amkkica.  Cr.  8vo.  ^s.dd. 

B.ACON.     With   Introductidn  and   Notes,  by 

F.  (1.  Ski.hv,  M..A.    ("rl.  8vo.  3.S.  ;  swd.  -iS.td. 

(See  ai.<;o  Golden  Treasury  .Series,  p.  20.) 
BL.ACRIE    (John    Stu.ut).-LAV    Sermons. 

Cr.  Svo.     fis. 
BRIIH'.I:S  (John   .A.).     Idylls  of   a   Lost 

Vii.i.Aia:.    Cr.  Svo.     -s.kil. 
BRi.Ml,i;V(Geo!%;e).— i:ss.\YS.  GlobeSvo.  5^. 
BUN  VAN  (John).— The  Pilgrim's  Progre.ss 

FROM    I  iHs  World  t<j  t  hap  which  is  to 

CoMF.     iBnui.     .'.V.  6(/.  net. 
BUTCHER  (Prof.  S.  H.)— Some  Aspects  ok 

thi;  GREkK  Genius.     Cr.  Svo.     TS.6d.r\tX. 
CARLYLE  (Thomas).    {So-  Biography.) 
CHl'KCH    (Dean).- MiscKii.ANEous    Wri- 

TiM.s.     Collected    Edition.     6  vols.     Glolje 

Svo.      ii-.   each. Vol.    I.     .Mlsceli.ankous 

Essays.— II.  Dante:  andoihi-.r  Essays. 

—  111.    St.    .Anselm.--1V.     Spenser.— V. 

Bacon. -VI.    The    Oxford    Movement, 

iS.^i     45 
CLIFFORD  (Prnf.  \V.  K.).     Lectures  and 

E.ssAvs.     Edited  by   Li.si.iE  Stephen  and 

Sir  F.  Pollock.    Cr.  Svo.    "is.tJ. 
CLOU*  ill  (A.  H).— Prose  Remains.     With 

a  Selection  from   liis   Letters,  and  a  .Memoir 

by  11  IS  Wife.     t'l.  Svo.     ys.Cd. 
COLLINS    (J.    Chur'on).— The    Study    of 

English  Literature.    Cr.  Svo.     41.  6</. 
CRAIK    (Mrs.). —  Concerning    Men:    and 

other  I'.ipers.     Cr.  Svo.     4^-.  6(/. 
Aiiour  Money:  and  other  Things,    t.r. 

Svo.     ts.  ,  . 
SermonsoutofChurch.  Ci-.8vo.  >s.o</. 
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LITERATURE. 

Collected  Works ;  Essays :  Lectures ; 

Letters;   Miscellaneous  Works- c<>»/</. 

DE  VERE  (Aubrey). —Essays  Chieki.y  on 
PoKTKV.     2  vols.     Globe  8\'o.     12s. 

Essays,  Chikki.y  Litkkaky  and  Ethi- 
cal.    iJlobe  8vo.     6s. 

DRYDEN,  IilssAVs  of.  Edited  by  Prof. 
C.  I).  VoNGi-:.     Fcp.  8vo.     2s.  bd.    (See  a/so 

Gl.OlUC  LlUKAKY,  1).   20.) 

DUFF  (.Rt.  Hon.  .Sir  iM.  E.  Gr.-iiit).— Miscki.- 
LANIKS,  Political ai.d  I, iterr.ry.    Svo.    10s.  6(/. 

EM  ER.SONi,Ralph\Valdo).-THK  Coli.kctko 
Works.  6  vols.  Globe  Svo.  5.f.  each. — 
1.  MiscKLl.ANiKS.  Willi  an  Iiitroiluclory 
iLssay  by  John  Moki.kv.  — II.  Essays. — 
111.  PoH.Ms.— IV.  English  Traits;  Rk- 
1'rksentati\1';Mi:n. — V.Conductok  Lifk  ; 
SocU'.TY  and  SoLi'iuDK. — VI.  Lkttkks  ; 
Social  Aims,  ktc. 

FITZ(;I:RALD  (Edward):  Lktters  and 
En  krary  Rf.mains  ok.  Ed.  by  \V.  Aluis 
NVKHiMT,  .M..\.     3  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     31^.61^^. 

GLOIIE  LII'.RARV.    G1.  Svo.    3^.  6</.  each  : 

Iil'RNS. — Co.MFI.KTE    POETICAL  WoKKS  AND 

Lii'r  IKRS.    Edited,  wiib  Eifeaiid  (Jlossarial 

liide.v,  by  Ai.i'xandi- r  Smith. 
Cowi'i:r.   -  I'oi:  riCAL    Work   .      I'^diled    by 

the  Rev.  W.  IU-nham.  15. 1) 
DiiKoi-:. — Thk  Advkntirks   ok   Robinson 

Ck'.  sok.      With    lutiodiictioii    by    Hknry 

Kingsli'.y. 
Drydkn.  —  Poi.TiCAi,    Works.     .\    Revised 

Tcxtand  Notes,   liy  W.  1 ).  Chris  rii,  M.\. 
Goi.DsMiiH.  —  Miscellaneous       Works. 

Indited  l)y  I'rof.  Masson. 
HoRACl'. — Works.     Rendered  into  Eni;lish 

Prose  by  Iamks  Lonsdali'.  and  S.  Lkk. 
Maiorv.     1.1'.  MiiiMi   d'Akmiu'r.   Sir  Thos. 

Malory's  Hook  of  King  .Vrlhtir  and  of  his 

Noble  ls.nii;hts  of  the  Round  Table.    The 

I'.diiion  of  Caxt'.in,  revised  for  modern  use. 

P.y  Sir  E.  Si  RAClll'.v,  Bart. 
Milton.  —  Pok  iical  Works.     Edited,  with 

liitr!)diicti(jns,  by  Prof.  Masson. 
Poi'i:. — PoKliCAi.    Works.       Ivlited,    with 

Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ward. 
Scott.    -PoinicAL   Works.      With    Essay 

by  Prof.  Pal(;ra\'K. 
Shakksi'iark. — COMI'I.I  TI<  WoRKS.      Edit. 

by  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Alius  Wright. 

Ittdia  fii/'Cf  Edition.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extrt!. 

gilt  cdj^es.      lOjT.  bd.  not. 
Si'i'.NSKR.  -CoMi'i.i'iT-.    Works     Edited   by 

R.  -Morris.  .Memoir byj.  W.  Halls.  M.A. 
ViR<;il.. — Works.      Rendered    into    English 

Prose  by  Jamks  I.onsdalk  and  S.  Lkk. 

GOLDEN     TREASURY     SERIES.  -Uni 

formly  printed  in  iSnio,  with  Vij^nette  Titles 

ijy   Sir  J.   E.    Mii.LAis,   Sir  Noki.   Paton, 

T.  Woolnkk,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  Arthur 

HuGiiKS,  etc.     4J.  6(/.  each.  ~.\lso  a  re-issue 

in  forlnighlly  vols.  2S.hd.  net,  from  J  une.iSyi. 

Thk  Golden  Tkkasurv  of  the  Hkst  Son<;s 

and    Lyrical   Poems   in   the   English 

Language.     Selected  and  arranged,  with 

Notes,  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Pai.gkave.— Large 

Paper  Edition.     Svo.     lof.  M.  net. 

The  Children's  Garland  from  the  Hest 

Poiii  s.    Selected  by  Coventry  Patmore. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIE.S-tt;«i;rf. 

.  13u.\yan. — The  Pilgrim's  Procjress  from 
this  World  to  pha  t  which  is  to  Comb. 
—  Large  Paper  Edition.    Svo.     K>.y.  6(/.  net. 

Bacon. — Essays,  and  Colours  ok  Good 
and  Evil.  With  Notes  and  (ilossarial 
Index  by  W.  Aldis  Wrk.hi',  ALA.  —  Large 
r.iper  I'^lition.     Svo.     los.  txi   i.et. 

The  I'liioK  OK  Praise.  From  the  Best  Eng- 
lish Hymn  Writers.  .Selected  by  Roun- 
UEi.L,  Earl  of  Selhorne. 

Shelley. — Poem.s.  Edited  by  Siofford 
A.  Brooke. — Large  Paper  Edit.     12s.  6d. 

The  F.\iry  Book  :  the  Besi  I'oiular 
Fairy  Siorjes.  Selected  by  Mrs.  Craik, 
Author  of  "Jt)hn  llali(a.\,  Gentleman." 

Wordsworth.  Polms.  Chosen  and  Edited 
by  M.  Arnold. — Large  Paper  Edition,   gs. 

Plato.  -The  Trial  and  Death  <.k  Socra- 
tes. IVingthe  luithyphroii,  .Apology, Crito 
and  Pliaedo of  Plato.    Trans. F.  {.Church. 

The  Jest  Book.  The  Choicest  .\iiecdote.s 
and  .Sayings.    Arrangeil  by  i»l  ark  Lemon. 

Hekrick. — Chrvsomei.a.  Edited  by  Prof. 
F.  T.  Palgravk. 

The  Ballad  Book.  A  Selection  of  the 
Choicest     British     Ballads.       Edited     by 

WlLLI.\M    .Al.l.lNCiHA.M. 

The  Sunday  Book  of    Poictry  for  the 

Youxt;.     .Selected  Ijy  C.  I'.  .Alexander. 
A   Book  of  Golden  Dei-ds.      i!y  C.  M. 

VoNCiE 

A  Book  of  Worthil:s.     By  C    M  .  Vonge. 

Lamh. — Tales  from  Shaksteari;.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Alkri-  d  Aingicr,  jM.,A. 

The  Son(;  Book.  Words  and  Times  se- 
lected and  arranged  by  John  Hii  l.\h. 

Scottish  Song.  Compiled  by  \Iarv  Car- 
ey lk;  ArTKE;N. 

La  Lvri-  FRAN(fAlsE.  .Selfcled  and  arranged, 
with  Notes,  by  G.  Masson. 

Deutsche  Lyrik.  The  (jolden  'Treasury 
of  the  best  Cierman  Lyrical  Poems.  Se- 
lected by  Dr.  BuciiiiEiM. 

PiALi.ADEN  und  Romanzen.  Being  a  Se- 
lection of  tlie  best  (li:iinaii  Ballads  and 
Romances.  Edileil,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Dr.  Buchiimm. 

A  Book  ok  Golden  Thouc.hts.  By  Henry 
Attwicll. 

.■\ddisiin.  -  Essays.  Chosen  and  Ivlitod  by 
John  Richard  Grei  n. 

Mai  T HEW  Arnold.— Selixted  Poems. 

Sir  Tho.mas  Browm;.  — Rei.icio  Mi;dici, 
Le-tti;r  to  a  Trii- nd,  i^tc,  an-d  Christ- 
ian  -Morals.     Ed.  W.  .\.  Gueknhill. 

Byron. —  Poetry.  Clmsen  and  ananged 
liy  M    Arnold.— Laige  Paper  I'.dit.     gs. 

Cowti'.r.— .Selections  iuum  Poems.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Oi  itiian  t. 

—  Letters.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 
Rev.  W.  Benham. 

Dekoi:.-  The  Advi- n  iiRis  ok  Rouinson 
Crusoe.     Edited  ijy  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A. 

Bai.i'hasar  Gracian's  Art  of  Worldly 
Wisdom    Trans,  (.  Jacobs    [fti  tfie  I'rrss. 

Hari:.— (iuKssEs  at  'Truth.  By  Two 
Brothers. 

Hughes.— Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

Keats.— The  P<ietk:al  Works.  Edited 
by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

Landor. — Selections.    Ed.  by  S.  Coi.yiN. 

Longfellow.— Poems  ok  Blacks:  F'.ng- 
i.ANi)  AND  Wales.  Edited  by  H.  W. 
Longfellow.    2  vols. 
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GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES-<r,7«/^. 
Lon(;f.i:i.i,<)\v.  —  Halladh,     Lyrics,     anu 

SuMNKTS. 

Mohammad.— Si'FKCHES  andTaiu.k-Talk 
'I'r.inslated  by  Sia.vi.ky  I,ank-1^-)oi.e. 

Nkwciasii  K.— rnii  Cavai.ikk  and  his 
Lady.  .Selections  from  the  Works  of  the 
Fir-t  Duke  and  Du'liess  of  Newcastle. 
Wlthaiiliilroduclory  Essay  by  E.J  KN  KINS. 

Plaki.  'I'm.;  Rki'Uhi.ic.  Translated  by 
J.  1,1..  Daviks,  ^^LA.,andD.  J.  Val'chan. 
— Lar;;e  I'aper  Edition.    8vo.    lot.  6f/.  net. 

—  TiiK  IMiAKDi<i;s,  Lysis,  and  Protago- 
ras.    Translated  by  J.  VVright. 

Sll.\KlSrKARK.--S()N(;s  and  SnNNl'.TS.     Ed. 

with  Notes,  by  Prof.  V.  T.  Pai.gravk. 

Tennyson. -Lykicai.  Pokms.  Selected  and 
Annotated  by  Prof.  V.  T.  Pai.grave.— 
LaiLjc  Paper  Ivliliijn.     ijs. 

■—  In  Mimoi.lAM.      Larije  Papor  Edit.     gs. 

Theocriils.  UioN,  AND  Mosciu's.  Ren- 
dered into  iMiglisli  Prose  by  .Andrew 
L^N(;.--  Larce  Paper  Edition,     as. 

Chaui.o  r  ric  NL  Voni;e.— The  Story  ok 
THi;  Chrishans  and  Moors  in  Stain. 

GOLDSMrni,  '.ssays  n|.-.  Edited  by  C.  D. 
YoNCE,  M..\.  I'cp.  8vo.  2.9.  6. Y.  (Se^- also 
Glome  Liiirarv,  p.  20;  Ii.i  ustrated 
Books,  p.  1?.) 

GR.-\Y  Crhonia.s').-- Works.  Edited  by  Ed- 
mund Cioss!:.  In  4  vols.  Globe  8vo.  2af. — 
Vol.  L  Poems,  Jot  knals,  and  Essays. — 
IL  [,K  iters. — IIL  Letters.— IV.  Notes 
on  Akis  ioth.\nes  and  Plato. 

HAMEIM ON  (P.  G.).-The  Intellectual 
Like.     Cr.  8vo.     io.v.  6<!'. 

HiMAN  Intercourse.    Cr.  Svo.    S.v.  6^/. 

French  and  English:  A  Comparison. 

Cr.  8v.'.     io.f.  f)ii. 

HARRISON  (Frederic).— 'I  HE  Choice  of 
Hooks.    G1.  Svo.    f^s.  —  Large  Paper  VA.    \$s. 

HAkWOOl)  (George).  -From  Within.  Cr. 
Svo.     Os. 

HELPS  (Sir  .Arthur). — Essays  Written  in 
THE  Intervals  OK  HrsiNESs.  With  Intro- 
ductiuu  ,1  id  Notes,  by  1  .  J.  RowK,  M.A., 
and  W.  T.  Wr.itu,  ^i..\.    i.v.  ()ii. ;  swd.  is.  6</. 

HOHAK  !'  (Lurd). -Essays  and  Miscella- 
NEors  Wkitin(.s.  With  I!i')i;raphical 
Sketch.   I'',d.  Lady  HoHART.  avols.  8vo.  25.?. 

HUT  r<  >N  (R.  I!.)."  Essays  on  some  of  the 
Modern  Guides  of  F'-nglish  Thought  in 

SIAT  TERS  OK  i''AITH.      Glolie  8vo.      6.V. 

F'.s^AYS.    2  vols.     Gl.  P.vo.    6,v.  each.     Vol. 

I.  Litt-r.iiy  ;   II.  Thfological. 

HUXI.i:Y(l'iof.  r.  IL).— Lay  Sermons,  Ad- 
DRi  ssEs,  AND  Rt:vh-.ws.     8vo.     ys.6i/. 

('rITIQI'ES  AND  .\ddkesses.   3vo.    I0.5.6(/. 

.Xmerican  .\ddkksses,  with  a  Lecture 

ON    THE  Sri'DY  OK  HlOLOtiY.      8\i).      6s.  6lf. 

Science    and    Culture,    and    other 

Essays.     Svo.     to.?,  fit/. 

lNTR'iI)rCT(H<YSciENCEPRIMEl;.t8mO.  IJ. 

F^SSAVS  ON  SOME  CONTROVERTED  QUES- 
TIONS.     8\o. 

JAMES  (Henry). —French  Poets  and  No- 
velists.    New  Eilition.     Cr.  Svo.     4s.  6J. 

Portraits  OF  I'l. aces.    Cr.  Svo.     js.Sti. 

Partial  Portraits.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

KE.'VTS.-  Letters.       Fldited     by     Sidney 

Coi.viN.     Globe  Svo.    6s. 
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KINGSLEY  (Ch.-irles). -Complete  Edition 
OF    THE   W(m;ks    of   Chari.es    Kin(;slev. 
Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6if.  each. 
Westward  Ho  !    With  a  Portrait. 

HVI'ATIA. 

Yeast. 

Alton  Locke. 
Two  Years  Ago. 

Ht;REWARD    THE  WaKE. 

PoE.MS. 

The    Heroes;   or,   Greek    Fairy 
my  Children. 

The   Wati;u    I!ai!1Es:   A   Fairy 
Land  lialiy. 

Mada.m    How  and   Lady  Why 
Lesson  in  I'^artli-Lnre  for  Children. 

.At  Last  :  A  Christm.Ts  in  the  West  Indies. 

Prose  Idylls. 

Plays  and  Pirttans. 

The  Ro.man  and  the  Tkuton.    With  Pre- 
face by  Professor  Max  Mi'li.er. 

Sanitary  and  Social  Lectures. 

Historical  Lecilri :s  and  Essays. 

Scientific  Lixmurks  and  ICssavs. 

LlTEKARY  AND  GkM  KAI.   LeCTI'RI:S. 

The  Hermits. 

Cil.Al  cus  ;    cir,    The    Wonders   of    tlie    Sea- 
Shore.     With  C'oloured  Illustrations. 

ViLI.ACiE  AND  TOWN  AND  Co!   NTRY  SeUMONS. 

t  h  e  w  a  te  r  1 1 f  1, 1 k  e ,  a  n 1  m  )t  hi-  r  s  i;  u  m  ons. 
Ser.monson  .National  Sl  iijects  :  anuthe 

K.IN(i  OF    THE  ICaKTH. 

Sermons  for  the  Ti.mes. 

Good  News  of  God. 

The  Gosi'Ei.  of  the  Pentatevch  :  and 

David. 
Disciti.ine,  and  other  Strmons. 
West.minster  Sermons. 
All  Sain  ts'  Day,  and  othi  r  Sermons. 

LA.M  11  (Charles).  Collected  Works.  Ed., 
with  Introduction  and  Note>,  by  the  Re". 
Alfred  .\in(;er,  M..\.  Globe  8vo.  3,?.  each 
volume.— I.  Essays  of  Ki.ia.— II.  Plays, 
Poems,  and  M  iscii.i.aneous  h'.ssAi's.-  III. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School;  The  .Vdven- 
TURi;s  OF  Ulysses;  and  other  F^ssavs. — 
IV.  Tales  fro.m  .Shakicsi'Iiare.- V.aiid  VI. 
Lett!  Rs.     Newly  arraiiLjed,  with  additions. 

Tales  FROM  Shakesteake.  lEnio.  4i'.6rf. 

C;i(..be  Readin:;s  lulition.     Globe  Svo.     iS. 

LANK.ESTER(Piof.E.Ray).;-TnE  Advance- 
ment OF  Science.  Occa.Niunal  Essays  and 
.\ddresses.     Svo.     \os.  6ii. 

LlGHrFfX^r    (Mishop).- Essays.      2    vols. 

I.  Dissertations  ON  theAtostoi.ic  Age. 

II.  Miscellaneous.     Svo. 

LODGi:  (Prof.  Oliver).— The  Pioneers  op 
Science.     Illustr.ited.     Ext.  cr.  Svo. 

LOWELL(J.-is.  Russell).— Complete  Works. 

10  vols.     Cr.  Svo.     (-s.  e.ach. — Vols.  L  — IV. 

Literary  Essays.— V.  Political  E.ssays. 

-VI.  Literary  and  Poi.itical.Addkesses. 

VII.  -X.  Poetical  Works. 
Political  I'^ssAVs.    Ext.  cr.  Svo.    ■js.6d. 

I.ATES  T  LtTERARV  i'.SSAYS.     Cr    3vO.     6f. 

LUP.nOCK  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  Hart.).— Sci- 
entific Lectures.  Illustrated.  2nd  Edit, 
revised.     Svo.     Si.  6(/. 

Political  and  F;ducation.\l  Ad- 
dresses.    Svo.     is.  6(i 

Fifty  Years  of  Science:    .Address  to 

the    Hrilish    Association,    iS3i.      51I1    Edit. 
Cr.  Svo.     2s.  bti. 
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LITERATURE. 

CollQCted  Works ;  Essays ;  Lectures ; 

Letters;  Miscellaneous  Works— <:<>»/(/. 

LUHHOCK  (Rt.  Hoi,  Sir  John,  Hart.).— The 
Pi.KAsuREs  OK  LiFK.  New  Edition.  6oth 
Thousand.  (!i.8vo.  Parti.  ij.6rf. ;  swd.  if.— 
Library  Edition.  3J.  6(/.— Part  II.  \s.iid.\ 
sewed,  \s.— Library  Edition.  2S.6d. — Com- 
plete in  I  vol.     'is.  ()d. 

MACMILLAN  (Rev.  HurIO.-Roman  Mo- 
.SAICS  ,  or,  Studies  in  Rome  and  its  Neigh- 
bourhood.    Globe  8vo.     6s. 

MAH.VFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.).  -Thk  Pkinciplks 

OFTHK  AKTl)KCoNVi;USATION.Cr.8vo.4f.6</. 

MASSON  (David). — Wohhsworth,  Shkli.ey, 
Kkats  :  and  other  Essays.     Cr.  8vo.     5^. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).  — TnK  Friendship  of 
Books  :  and  other  Lectures.  Cr.  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

MORLEY  (John).— Works.  Collected  Edit. 
In  II  vols.  (JlobeSvo  sj.  each. — V')I.t.*ire. 
I  vol. — RoL'ssiiAU.  a  vt)ls.-- DiuK'  or  and 
THE   Encyi.oi>.4':dists.     2   vols. — C'iN    Cow- 

PROMISK.       1   vol.  —  MiSCKI.LANlES.      3  Vols. — 

BuKKE.     I  vol.— Studies  in  Literature. 
I  vol. 

MYERS(F.W.  H.).-  Essays.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo. 
4^.  6^/.  each. — L  Classical;  IL  Modern. 

NADAL  (E.  S.).  -  FLssays  at  Home  and 
Elskwhekk.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

OLIPHANT(T.L.Kin(;ton).— The  Duke  and 
THE  Scholar  :  and  other  Essays.  8vo.  TS.6d. 

OWENS  COLLECtE  ESSAYS  AND  AD- 
DRliSSES.  By  Professors  and  Lecturers 
of  the  College.     8vo.     i4,v. 

PATER  (W.).  The  Renaissance;  Studies 
in  Art  and  Poetry.    4th  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.    ios.6d. 

Imacmnarv  Portraits.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Appkkciations.      With    an     Essay    on 

"  Style."     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

Marius  the  Epicurean.     2  vols.     Cr. 

8%'0.       I  2.f . 

PICTON  (J .  A.).-The  Mystery  of  Matter  : 
and  other  Flssays.     Cr.  8vc).     6s. 

POLLOCK  (Sir  F.,  Hart.).  Oxford  Lec- 
tures ;  and  other  I)iscourses.     8vo.     9J. 

POOLE  (NL    E.).— Pictures    ok    Cottage 

Life  in  the  West  of  F^ngland.     and  Ed. 

Cr.  8vo.     i,s.  6d. 
POTTER  (Louisa).— Lancashire  Memories. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
PRICKARD  (A.  O.).— Aristotle   on    thk 

Art  of  Poetry.     Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 

RUMFOVD  —Complete  Works  of  Count 
P-..MFORI).  Memoir  by  (J.  Ellis.  Por- 
trait.    5  vols.     8vo.     4/.  14J.  6d. 

SCIENCE  LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KEN- 
SINGTON.  Ulustr.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  6j.e.ich. 

SMALLF;Y  (GeorKe  W.). -Lonpon  Letters 

AND  SOME  OTHERS.       2  Vols.       8vO.       32J. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  J.imes  F.,  Bart.).— Horae 
Sabbaticak.  Two  Series.    CJl  8vo.   51-.  each. 

THRING  (Edward).— TnoutJHTs  on  Like 
Science.     2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     yj.  6d. 

WESTCOTT (Bishop).  (.S>r  Theology,  p.  36.) 

WILSON  (Dr.  George). -Rei.igio  Chemici. 
Cr.  8vo.     8:r.  6d. 

The  Fi   k  Ga^tewavs  ok  Knowledge. 

9th  Edit.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.     2j.  6d. 


WHITTIER  (John  Greenleaf).  The  Com- 
PLETE  Works.  7  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  each. — 
Vol.  I.  Narrative  and  Legendary  Poems. 
—II.  Poems  of  Nature;  1'oems  Subjec- 
tive and  Reminiscent;  Religious  Poems. 
— III.  Anti-Slavery  Poems;  Songs  of 
Labour  and  Reform.— IV.  Personal 
Poems  ;  Occasional  Poems  ;  TheTknton 
the  Beach  ;  with  the  Poems  of  Elizabeth 
H.  Whittier,  and  an  Appendix  containing 
Early  and  Uncollected  Verses.— V.  Mar- 
garet Smith's  Journal  ;  Tales  and 
Sketches. — VI.  Old  Portraits  and  Mo- 
dern Sketches  ;  Personal  Sketches  and 
Tributes  ;  Historical  Papers. — VII.  The 
Conflict  with  Slavery,  Politics,  and 
Reform  ;  The  Inner  Life,  Criticism. 

LOOIC.     {See  under  Philosophy,  p.  26.) 

MAGAZINES.    {See  Periodicals). 

MAGNETISM.     {See  under  Physics,  p.  26.) 

MATHEMATICS,  History  of. 
BALL  (W.  W.  R.).— A  Short  Account  of 
the  History  ok  Mathematics.    Cr.  8vo. 
I  Of.  6d. 

Mathematical     Recreations     and 

Problems.     Cr.  8vo.     7^.  i.et. 

MEDICINE. 

{See  also  Domestic  Economy  ;  Nursing  ; 
Hygiene  ;  Physiology.) 

ACLAND  (SirH.  VV.).-Thk  Army  Medical 
School:  Address  at  Netley  Hospital,     is. 

ALLBUTT  (Dr.  T.  Clifford).— On  the  Usk 
OF  THE  Ophthalmoscope.    8vo.    155. 

ANDERSON  (Dr.  McCall).— Lectures  on 
Clinical  Medicine.    Illustr.    8vo.    \os.6d. 

BALLANCE(C.A.)andEDMUNDS(Dr.W.). 

Ligation  IN  Continuity.  Illustr.  Roy.Svo. 

3of.  net. 
BARWELL     (Rich.ird,      F  R.C.S.).  —  The 

Causes    and    Treatment    ok    Lateral 

Curvature  ok  the  Spine.    Cr.  8vo.     5J. 

On    Aneurism,    especially    ok    the 

Thorax  and  Root  ok  the  Nfck.    3*.  td. 

BASTIAN  (H.  Charlton).— On  Paralysis 
FROM  Brain  Disease  in  its  Common 
Forms.     Cr.  8vo.     \os.6d. 

BICKERTON  (T.  H.).— On  Colour  Blind- 
NESS.     Cr.  8vo. 

BRAIN:  A  Journal  OK  Neurology.  Edited 
for  the  Neurological  Society  of  London,  by 
A.  De  Wattevii.i.e,  Qvinrierly.  8vo.  3f.6rf. 
(Piirt  I.  in  Jan.  1878.)  Vols.  I.  to  XII.  3vo. 
15J.  each.  (Cloth  covers  for  binding.  i.v.  each.] 

HRUNTON  (Dr.  T.  Lauder).  —  A  Text- 
Book    OK    I'HARMACOI.Ot.Y,   Tn  KKAPKUTICS, 

AND  Maieuia  Mkdica.  3rd  Edit.  Med. 
8vo.  2if.- Or  ui  2  vols.  22i.  6(i'." Supple- 
ment, li'. 

Disorders  of  Digkstion  :  their  Con- 
sequences and  Treatment.   Bvo.    los.  '^d. 

PiiARMACOLoiiY  and  Therapeutics  ;  or, 

M«<licine  Past  and  Present.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Tables  ok  Materia  Meimca:  A  Com- 
panion to  the  M.iteria  Medica  Mu.seum. 
8vo.     5i". 

Croonian  Lectures  on  the  Connec- 
tion between  Chemical  Constitution 
and  Physiological  Action.  BfinR  .in  In- 
troduction to  Motlern  Therapeutics.     8vo. 
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BUCKNILL(Dr.).— The  Care  of  the  In- 
sane.   Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

CARTER  (R.  Brudenell,  F.C.S,).— A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eve. 
8vo.    i6s. 

Eyesight,  Good  and  Bad.  Cr.  8vo.  6*. 

Modern  Operations  for  Cataract. 

8vo.    6s. 

CHRISTIE  (J.).— Cholera  Epidemics  in 
East  Africa.    8vo.    15^. 

COWELL  (George).— Lectures  on  Cata- 
ract :  Its  Causes,  Vakieties,  and  Treat- 
ment.   Cr.  8vo.    4*.  6d. 

FLOCKIGER  (F.  a.)  and  HANBURY  (D.). 
— Piiai<maco(;rapiiia.  A  History  of  the 
Principal  Drugs  of  Vegetable  Origin  met 
with  in  Great  Britain  and  India.     8vo.    21s. 

FOTHERGILL  (Dr.  J.  Milner).-THE  Prac- 
titioner's Handhook  of  Treatment ; 
or.  The  Principles  of  Therapeutics.  8vo.  i6s. 

The    Antagonism    of     Therapeutic 

Agents,  AND  WHAT  IT  Teaches.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

Food  for  the  Invalid,  the  Convales- 
cent, THE  Dyspeptic,  and  the  Gouty. 
and  Edit.    Cr.  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

FOX  (Dr.  Wilson).  —  On  the  Artificial 
Production  of  Tuuerclk  in  the  Lower 
Animals.    With  Plates.     410.    5^.6^. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Hyperpyrexia, 

as  Illustrated  in  Acute  Articular 
Rheumatism  by  means  of  the  External 
Application  of  Cold.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

GRIFFITHS  (W.   H.).— Lessons  on    Pre 

SCRIPTIONS  AND  THE  ART  OF  PRESCRIBING. 

New  Edition.     i8nio.     3^.  6d. 

HAMILTON  (Prof.  D.  J.).— On  the  Patho 
LOGY  OF  Bronchitis,   Catarrhal  Pneu 
MONiA,  Tubercle,  and  Allied  Lesions  of 
THE  Huma'   Lung.    8vo.    8s.6d. 

A  Text-Hook  of   Pathology,  Syste^ 

MATic  AND  Practical.     Illustrated.    Vol 

I.       8vO.       2SS, 

HANBURY  (Daniel).  —  .Science  Papers, 
chiefly  Pharmacological  and  Botani- 
cal.    Med.  8vo.     14^. 

KLEIN  (Dr.  E.).— Micko-Orc.anisms  and 
Disease.  An  Introduction  into  the  Study 
of  Specific  Micro-Orgauisms.    Cr.  8vo.    6^. 

The  Bacteria  in  Asiatic  Cholera. 

Cr.  8vo.    5f. 

LEPROSY  INVESTIG.VnON  COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL  OF  THE.  Edited  by 
P.  S.  Abraham,  M..\.  Nos.  2—4.  2s.  6d. 
each  net. 


LINDSAY   (Dr.    J.    A.), 
Treatment  of  Consu 


The    Climatic 
MPTION.  Cr.  8vo.  5i. 

MACKENZIE  (Sir  Morell).-THE  Hygiene 
OF  THE  Vocal  Organs.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

MACLAGAN  (Dr.  T.).— The  Gekm  Theory. 
8vo.     los.  6d. 

MACLEAN  (Surgeon-General  W.  C.).— Dis- 
eases OF  Tropical  Climates.  Cr.  8vo. 
loj.  6d. 

MACNAMARA(C.).— A  History  of  .\siatic 
Chcii.era.    Cr.  8vo.     loj.  6d. 


MERCIER  (Dr.  C.).-The  Nervous  Sv?tem 

AND  THE  Mind.    8vo.    12^.  6d. 
PIFFARD  (H.  G.).-An  Elementary  Tkka- 

TLSE  ON  Diseases  of  the  Skin.    8vo.    i6s. 
PRACTITIONER,    THE:     A    Monthly 

Journal  of  Therapeutics  and   Public 

Health.    Edited  by  T.  Lauder  Brunion, 

F.R.S.,  etc. ;  Donald  MacAlister,  M.A. 

M.D.,   and    J.    Mitchell    Bruce,    M.D. 

is.6d.    monthly.     Vols.    I.— XLVI.     il.-ilf. 

yearly  vols.  iar.6rf.  each.     [Cloth  cover.-  loj 

binding,  is.  each.] 

REYNOLDS  (I.  R.).-A  System  of  Midi- 
cine.  Edited  by  J.  Russell  Reynoi.ios 
M.D.,  In  s  vols.  Vols.  I.— III.  and  V. 
8vo.    25s.  each.— Vol.  IV.     21^. 

RICHARDSON  (Dr.  B.  W.). -Diseases  op 
Modern  Life.    Cr.  8vo. 

Tme_  Field  ok  Disease.     .\  Book  of 

Preventive  Medicine.    8vo.     25s. 

SEATON  (Dr.  Edward  C.).-^A  Handbook 
of  Vaccination.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    Ss.  6,1. 

SEILER  (Dr.  Carl).  — Micro-Photographs 
IN  Histology,  Normal  and  Patholhoi- 
CAL.     4to.    31J.  6d. 

SIBSON(Dr.  Francis).-CoLLECTKD  Wowks 
Edited  by  W.  M.  Ord,  M.D.  Illustrated. 
4  vols.    8vo.    3/.  3^-. 

SPENDER(J.  Kent).-TMERAPEUTicMi:ANS 
FOR  THE  Relief  of  Pain.    8vo.    is.  6./ 

SURGERY  (THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF).  A  -Systematic 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  oi  ^v.x- 
gery  by  Authors  of  various  Nations.  I.iiiied 
by  John  Ashhukst,  jun.,  .Ml).  6  viils. 
Roy.  8vo.     31J.  6d.  each. 

THORNE  (Dr.  Thome).— Diphtheria.  Cr. 
8vo.     is.  6d. 

WHITE  (Dr.  W.  Hale).-A  Text-Ro-k  of 
General  Therapeutics.    Cr.  8vo.     'is.6d. 

ZIEGLER  (Ernst).— A  Text-Book  of  Pa- 
thological Anatomy  A.sn  Pathogkmsis. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Donald  Mac- 
Alister, M.A.,  M.D.  Illustrated,  fvij.— 
Part  I.  General  Pathological  Anaio.mv. 
i2.r.  6(f.— Part  II.  Special  Pathololical 
Anatomy.  Sections  I.— VIII.  and  ]\  — 
XII.     8vo.     i2s.  6d.  each. 

METALLURGY. 

(Sfii  also  Ciie.mistuv.) 
HIORNS   (Arthur   H.).-A   Te.\t-Book    of 
Elementary  Metallurgy.     GI.  8vo     ^s. 

Practical Metallur(;yandAssaving. 

Illu.strated,    Globe  8vo.    6s. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture.  Illus- 
trated.    Glolje  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

Mixed  Metals  or  Metallic  .\li  ovs. 

Globe  8vo.     6s. 

PHILLIPS  (J.  A.).— A  Treatise  on  (.>kh 
Deposits.     Illustrated.    Med.  8vo.     la. 

METAPHYSICS. 

{See  ufuier  Philosophy,  p.  25.) 

MILITARY  ART  AND  HISTORY 

ACLAND  (Sir  H.  W.).    {Sec  Medicine.) 

AITKEN  (Sir  W.).— The  Growth  of  the 
Recruit andYoungSoldier.  Cr.Svo.  is.6d. 
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MUSIC— PERIODICALS. 


MILITARY  mSTOHY-co/ttiuued. 

CUNVNGHAME  (Gen.  Sir  A.  T.).— Mv 
Command  in  South  Africa,  1874—78. 
8vo.    i2f.  6ei. 

DILKr:(SirC  )and  WILKINSON (S.).—1m. 
FFKiAL  Defence.    Cr.  8vo.     3:?.  6;/. 

HOZIKR  (Lieut. -Col.  H.  M.).— The  Seven 
Wi^  i:ks'  Wau.     3rd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

—  The  Invasions  of  England.  2  vols. 
8vo.    28J. 

MARTEL(Chas.),— Military  Italy.  With 
Map.     &vi}.     f2S.  6d. 

MAURICE  (Lt. -Col.).— War.    8vo.     5j.net. 

The  National  Defences.    Cr.  3vo. 

MERCUR  (Prof.  J.).— Elements  of  the 
Art  of  War.    8vo.    ijs. 

SGRATCHLEY  ~  KINLOCH  COOKE.  - 
Als  iRALiAN  Defences  and  New  Guinea. 
Compiled  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Major- 
Getiei-al  Sir  Peter  Scratchlev,  R.E.,  by 
C.  KiNi.ocH  Cooke.    8vo.     i4j-. 

THROUGH  THE  RANKS  TO  A  COM- 
MISSION.   New  Edition.    Cr.  3vo.    2J.  6^/. 

WILKINSON  (S.).  —  The  Brain  of  an 
Ahmv.  A  Popular  Account  of  the  German 
Geiit-ral  Staff.     Cr.  Bvo.     2s.  bd. 

WINGATE  (Major  F.  R.).— Mahdiism  and 
the  Egyi'Tian  Sudan.  An  Account  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Mahdiism,  and  of  Sub- 
sequent Eveiit>  in  the  Sudan  to  the  Present 
Time.     With  17  Maps.     Svo.     30J.  net. 

W0L3ELEY  (Gener.M  Viscount).— The  Sol- 
dier's   PoCKKT-BoOK    FOR    FlELD  SeKVICE. 

5th  Edit.     i6mo,  roan.     is. 

Field Pocket-Hookforthe Auxiliary 

FoiJCES.     i6mo.     li.  6</. 

MINERALOGY.    {See  Geology.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 
{See  under  Literature,  p.  19.) 

MUSIC. 

FAY  (Amy). —Music-Study  in  Germany. 
Preface  by  Sir  Geo.  Grove.    Cr.  Svo.    \s.iid. 

GROVE  (Sir  George).— A  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  a.d.  1450 — 1889. 
Ecttted  by  Sir  GeuK(;e  Gkovf.  D.C.L.  In 
4  \-ols.  8\i).  21  J.  each.  With  Illustrations  in 
Masic  Typt  and  Woodcut. — Also  published 
in  Parts.  I'.irls  I.— XIV.,  XIX. -XXII. 
3f.6rf.  each;  XV.  XVI.  7.5.  ;  XVII.  XVIII. 
^s. :  XXIII. -XXV.,  .\ppendi.\.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  M.A.  gs.  [Cloth 
cases  for  binding  the  volumes,  is.  each.] 

A  CoMFLEi'E  Index  to  the  Ahove.    By 

Mrs.  E.  WouKHOUSE.     8vo.     js.dd. 

HULLAH  (John).— Music  in  the  House. 
4th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     IS.  6d. 

TAYLOR  (Franklin).— A  Primer  of  Piano- 
forte Playing.     i8mo.     is. 

TAYLOR  (Sedley).— Sound  and  Music.  2nd 
Edit.    Ext.  cr.  Bvo.     Ss.  (sd. 

A  System  of  Sight-Singing  from  the 

Established  Musical  Notation.     Svo. 
$s.  net. 

Record  of  the  CAMBRtecE  Centenary 

Of  W.  A.  Mozart.     Cr.  8vo.     r>s.  6rf  net. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ATKINSON  (J.  C).    (Sec  Antiquities,  p.  i.) 
BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).    {See  Sport,  p.  30.) 

ELAN  FORD     (W.     T.).  — Geology     and 

Zoology  of  Ahvssinia.     8vo.     21*. 
FOWLER  (W.  W.).— Tales  of  the  Birds. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     3*.  td. 

A  Year  with  the  Birds.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  3\o.     T,s.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Madam  How  and 
Ladv  Why  ;  or.  First  Lessons  in  Earth-Lore 
for  Children.     Cr.  Svo.     3J.  6d. 

Glaucus  ;  or.  The  Wonders  of  the  Sea- 
Shore.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo.  3^-.  td.—FreseHtation  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo,  e.vtr.i  cloth.     7.s-.  6d. 

WALLACE  (Alfred  Russel).— The  Malay 
Akchifela(;o:  The  Land  of  the  Orang 
Utang  and  the  Wnd  of  Paradi.se.  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  E.\t.  cr.  Svo.  6s.  {Sec  also 
Biology.) 

WATERTON  (Charle-s).- Wanderings  in 
South  America,  the  North-West  of 
THE  United  States,  and  the  Antilles. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. — People's  Edition.     4to.     6d. 

WHITE  (Gilbert).— Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Sklijdrne.  Ed.  by  Frank 
Buck  LAND.  With  a  Chapter  on  Antiiiuities 
by  the  Earl  of  Sei.uukne.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    {See  Physics.) 

NAVAL  SCIENCE. 

ROBINSON  (Rev.  J.  L.).  -Marine  Survey- 
ing, An  Elementary  Treatise  on.  For 
Younger  Naval  Officers.  lUust.  Cr.Svo.  ■js.6d. 

SHORTLAND  (Admiral).— Nautical  Sur- 
veying.    Svo.     2Ii-. 

THOMSON  (Sir  Wm.).  —  Popular  Lec- 
tures AND  Addresses.— Vol.  III.  Navi- 
gation.    Cr.  Svo.     js.  6d. 

NOVELS.    {See  Prose  Fiction,  p.  17.) 

NURSING. 

{See  under  Domestic  Economy,  p.  8.) 

OPTICS  (or  LIGHT).    {See  Physics,  p.  27.) 
PAINTING.    (.9^*-  Art,  p.  2.) 

PERIODICALS. 

AMERICAN  JOURNALOF  PHILOLOGY, 
THE.    {See  Philology.) 

BRAIN.    {See  Medicine.) 

ECONOMIC  JOURNAL,  THE.  {See  Po- 
litical Economy.) 

ECONOMICS,  THE  QUARTERLY  JOUR- 
NAL OF.    (.SV?  PoLiTicAi  Economy.) 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 
THE.  —  Profusely  Illustrated.  Published 
Monthly.  No.  I,  October,  1883.  6d.— 
Vol.  I.  1884.  7^.  6<i'.— Vols.  II.-VIII.  Super 
royal  Svo,  extra  cloth,  coloured  edges.  8*. 
each.  [Cloth  Covers  for  binding  Volumes, 
If.  each.     Reading  Case,  I  J.  net.] 

NATURAL  SCIENCE:  A  Monthly  Re- 
view of  Scientific  Progress.  Svo.  if.net. 
No.  I.     March  189a. 
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NATURE:  A  W'kkklv  Ii.i.l'stkatkd  Jour- 
nal OK  SciENCK.  Publish'.'d  every  Thursday. 
Price  6(i.  Monthly  Parts,  -^s.  nnd  2s.  6tl,  ; 
Current  Half-yearly  vols.,  15,1.  e;irh.  Vols, 
I. — XLIII.  [Cases  for  hiiuiing  vols.  is.  61/. 
e.-ich.] 

HELLENIC  STUDIES,  THE  lOURNAL 
OK.  Pub.  Half- Ye.-irly  from  T8Sr..  3vo.  jo.v.  ; 
01  each  Part,  15^.  Vol.  XII.  Prirt  1.  isji.net. 
The  Journal  will  be  sold  at  a  reihiced  price 
to  Libraries  wishing  to  subscribe,  but  otTicial 
application  must  in  each  case  be  made  to  the 
Council.  Information  on  thi.-.  point,  and  upon 
the  conditions  of  Membership, may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  .Mr.  (leorge 
Macniillan,29,  Hedford . Street, Covenl  Garden. 

LEPROSY  INVESTIGATION  COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL  OF.    (.SVf  Medicine.) 

MACMILLAN'S  M.\(iAZINE.  Published 
Monthly.  If.— Vols.  I.-LXV.  js.  6if.  earh. 
[Cloth  covers  for  bindiiijj,  is.  each.] 

PHILOLOGY,  THE  JOURNAL  OF.    (See 

PfULOI.OtJV.) 

PRACTITIONER,  THE.    {.SVc  Mkdicinh.) 
RECORD    OF    TECHNICAL    AND    SE- 
CONDARY   EDUCATION.     (Sre  Edu- 
cation, p.  8.) 

PHILOLOGY- 
AMERICAN  JOURNALOF  PHILOLOGY, 
THE.     Edited  by  Prof.  P.asii.  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve.     4i-.  6tl.  each  No.  (quarterly). 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION, TRANS.\CTIONS  OF.  Vols.  I.— 
XX.  Sj'.  6(f.  per  vol.  net,  except  Vols.  XV. 
and  XX.,  which  are  los.  kd.  net. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSirV  STUDIES  IN 
CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY.  Edited  by 
I.  Flaog,  W.  G.  Halk,  and  B.  I.  Whkeler. 
I.  The  C  ^'/'^/•Co^■s  tklctions  :  their  His- 
tory and  Functions.  Part  I,  Critical,  xs.id. 
net.  Part  II.  Constructive.  P.y  W.  G. 
Hale.     3.?.  ^d.  net. — II.  .Vxai.ogv  and  the 

SCOTR   OF    ITS   Al'rl.lCATION    IN    LANGUAGE. 

By  H.  I.  Wheki.ek.     \s.yi.  net. 

GILES  (P.).--A  Short  Manual  ok  Philo- 
logy FOR  Classical  Siudknts.     Cr.  Bvo. 

JOURNAL  OF  SACRED  AND  CLASSI- 
CALPHILOLOtiV.  4Vols.  Svo.  r2i.6(/.each. 

JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY.  New  S.  ries. 
Edited  by  NY.  A.  \Vrk;ht,  M.A.,  I.  By- 
water,  M..\.,  xn<\  H.  Jackson,  M.A. 
4J.  dd.  each  No.  (half-yearly). 

KELLNER  (Dr.  L.).  Historical  Out- 
linksof  English  Syntax.  Ex.  fcp.  Svo.  bs. 

MORRIS  (Rev.  Richard,  LL.  D.).— Primer 
OF  English  Grammar.     i8nio.     \s. 

El.KMENTAliV    LkssONS    IN     HISTORICAL 

En(;i.lsh  Grammar.     i8nio.     ■is.dd. 

Historical  Ouri. INKS  OF  English  Ac- 

Cliu-.NCE.     Extra  fcp.  Svo.     bs. 

MORRIS  (R.)  and  POWEN  (H.  C.).-Eng- 
lish  Grammar  Exercisks.     i8mo.     li-. 

OLIPHANT  (T.  L.  Kington). —  The  Old 
and  Middle  English.     C;iol)e  Svo.     qs. 

The  New  English.   2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  ■2\s. 

PEILE  (John).  —  A   Primer  of  Philology. 

i8mo.     \s. 
PELLISSIER   (E.).- French    Roots    and 

THEIR  Families.    Globe  Bvo.    6^. 


TAVLOR    (l.-.i)ac).-\Voi<os    and 
Qth  Edit.     Maps.     Glol)e  Svo.    6v. 

Etruscan  Rkskakches.    2vo.     14^. 

Cii  KEics  ANo  Goths:    A  Study  of  the 

Runes.     Bvo.    5.5. 

WETHERELL  (J.). 
ris's  Pri.mek  of 
i8nio.     ti. 


Places. 


-Exercises   o\   Mor- 
English    Grammar. 


YONGi:  (C.  M.).-HisTOKv  of  Christian 
Namk-.  New  Edit.,  revised.  Cr.  Svo.  7^-.  6</. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Ethics  and  Mftapltysics-i.o^ir— Psychology, 

Ethics  and  Metaphysics. 

BALFOUR  (Right  Hon.  A.  J.). -A  Dkfence 
OF  PuiLosornic  Douur.    3vo.    12s. 

BIRKS(  Thomas  Rawson). — First  Principles 
OF  M'1;al  Science.    Cr.  Svo.     os.td. 

Modern  Utilitakiamsm  ;  or.  The  Sys- 
tems of  I'aley,  I'.etithani,  and  Mill  Exandned 
and  Compared.     Cr.  Svo.     bs.  td. 

Mviiekn  Physical  Fatalism,  and  the 

Doctrine  of  ICvoi.u  th^n.  liu:lu<iing  ai> 
E'"mination  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
'   first  Principles."     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

CALDLKWOOD  (I'rof.  H.).— A  Handhook 
OF  Moral  Philosoi'HY.    Cr.  Bvo.    6j. 

FISKK  (John).— Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philc- 

SOl'HV,  liASED  on  THE  DoCT'RINE  OK  EVOLU- 
TION.    2  vols.     Svo.     25J. 

FOWLER  (Rev.  ThouLxs).  —  Progressive 
MoRAi.irv:  .\n  Ess.iy  in  Ethics.  Cr.  Svo.  5J. 

HARPER  (Father  riiomas).-THE  .Meta- 
physics OF  THE  School.  In  5  vols.—  Vols.  I. 
and  11.  Svo.   iSi.  e;u;h.  — Vol.  Ill.Tart  1.  12s. 

KANT.— Kant's  Ckiticai.  Phii.osoi'hv  for 
English  Readers.  By  I.  P.  Mamafky, 
D.D.,  iind  J.  H.  Bernai  I),  B.D.  2  vols. 
Cr.  Svo. — Vol.  I.  The  Kkitik  of  Pure 
Reason  E.xi'Lained  and  Dicklndki).  ns.td. 
— Vol.  II.  The  Proi.K(;(imi  na.  Translated, 
with  Notes  ;ind  .\ppeiulirfs.     6.f. 

KANT— MAX  MULLER.  —  Critii.)le  oe 
Pure  Reason  hv  Immaniei.  Kani.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Max  Mui.i.Kii.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Lunwu;  Noikk.  2  vols.  Svo. 
i6.r.  e.-ich  (sold  separately).- Vol.  I.  His- 
torical Intkoduction,  by  Ludwk;  Noir6, 
etc.— Vol.  11.  Ckitioul  ok  Plioc  Reason. 

Kritik  of  Judgmknt.    Tr.ansl.  by  J    H. 

Beknaio).     Svo.  [In  i/te  I'ress. 

MAURICE  (F.  D.).— Moral  and  Meta- 
physical Philosophy.     2  vols.    Svo.     i6s. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.  James),— The  Mktmod 
OK  THE  Divine  Government,  Physical 
and  Moral.     Svo.     10.9.  M. 

The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to 

THE  Natural.    Cr.  Svo.    7*-.  61/. 

The  Intuitions  ov   the  Mind.    Bvo. 

I  of.  6d.  , 

.Vn  Examination  ok  Mr.  J.  S.  Mills 

Philosophy.     Bvo.     ioj.  dd. 

Chkistianity  and  Positivism.  Lec- 
tures on  'Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics. 
Cr.  Svo.     TS.  6d. 

The  Scottish  Philosophy  kkom  Hut- 

CHEsoN  to  Hamilton,  Biographical,  Ex- 
pository, Critical.     Roy.  Svo.     16s. 

Rkalistic  Philosophy  Defended  in  a 

Phn.osoPHic  Series.  2  vols.— Vol.  I.  Ex- 
pository. yo\.  H.  Historical  and  Criti- 
cal.   Cr.  Svo.     14^. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
Ethics  and  Metaphysics   continued. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.  J.).  -First  and  Fund- 

AMKNTAL  Tkutiis.     HeiiiK  a  Treati.se    on 

Melapliysics.     8vo.     <)s. 
~—  The  Pkkvaii.ingTyi'ksof  Pmii.osohhy  : 

Can    tmky    Logically    kkach    Reality? 

8vo.     3J.  (ui. 

MASSON  (Prof.  David).— Recknt  RKiTisH 
Philosohhv.     3r(l  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     (is. 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  Henry).-TiiK  Mktiiod.s 
OP  Ethics.     4th  Edit.,  revised.     8vo.     14J. 

■ A  Sui'im.ementtotme.Skcond  Edition. 

ContainiriK  all  the  important  Additions  and 
Alterations  in  the  Fourth  I'^dition.     8vo.     ts. 

• Outlines  ok  tub  Histoky  ok  liTiiics 

FOR  English  Readers.     Cr.  8vo.     t,s.  6ti. 

THORNTON    (W.    T.).  —  OldFashioneo 

Ethics  andC'ommon-Sense  Metaimivsics. 
8vo.     loj.  6ii. 

Logic. 
BOOLE    (Cleorge).  —  The     Mathicmatical 
Analysis  ok  Lo(;ic.     8vo.  sewed.     $s. 

CARROLL  (Lewis).— The  Game  of  Logic. 
Cr.  8vo.     }s.  net. 

JEV0NS(\V.  Stanley).— a  Primer  of  Logic. 

181110.      IS. 

• Elemkntakv  Le.ssons  in  Logic,  De- 
ductive and  Lnuuctive.     iSmo.    3*.  6rf. 

Studies    in    Deductive    Logic,      and 

Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

The  Pkinciim.ks  ok  Science  :  Treatise  on 

Logic  and  Scientific  Method.  Cr.  8vo.  i?.s.6d. 

Pure  L(m;ic  :   and  other  Minor  Works. 

Edited  by  R.  .'\damson,  M.A.,  and  Har- 
riet .A.  Ievons.     Bvo.     ios.6ti. 

KEYNES  (J.  N.).-Studies  and  Exercises 
in  F'ormal  Logic.  2nd  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  ioj.  6(/. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— TiiK  Laws  ok  Dis- 
cursive Thought.  A  Text- Hook  of  Formal 
Logic.     Cr.  8vo.     5^. 

RAY  (Prof.  P.  K.).— A  Text-IJook  of  De- 
ductive Logic.    4th  F,<lit.  Globe  8vo.  4J.  6</. 

VENN  (Rev.  John).— The  Logic  of  Chance. 
2nd  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     los.  6d. 

Symhoi.ic  Lo(;ic.     Cr.  8vo.     10s.  f>d. 

The  Pkincii'les  of  Kmi'ikical  or  In- 
ductive Lo(;ic.     8vo.     lis. 

Psychology. 

BALDWIN  (Prof.  J.  M.).— Handbook  of 
Psychology:  Sensesand  Intellect. 8vo.  i2j.6rf. 

Feeling  and  Will.     8vo.     12J.  ixi. 

CALDERWOOD  (Prof.  H.).  —  The  Rela- 
tions OK  Mind  and  Hkain.    8vo.    8f. 

CLIFFORD  (W.  K.).-Seeing  and  Think- 
ing.    Cr.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

HOFFDING(Prof.  H.).— Outlines  of  Psy- 
chology. Translated  by  M.  E.  Lowndes. 
Cr.  8vo.     6.9. 

JAMES  (Prof.  William).— The  Principles  of 
Psychology.    2  vols.     Demy  8vo.    25.?.  net. 

Text  Book  of  Psychology.     Cr.  8vo. 

7^.  net. 

JARDINE  (Rev.   Robert),— The  Elements 

OF  the  P.sychology  of  Cognation.     3rd 

Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  6d. 
McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.).— Psychology.  Cr.  8vo. 

I.    The   Cognitive   Powers.    6s.6d.—\\. 

The  Motive  Powers.    6s.  6d. 
The  Emotions.    8vo.    9.^. 


MAUDSLEY(Dr.  Henry).-THE Physiology 
OF  Mind.     Cr.  8vo.     toj.  6^/. 

The  Pathol(k;y  of  Mind.    Bvo.     i8j. 

Body  and  Mind.     Cr.  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

MURPHY  (J-  J.).  -Hai.it  and  Intelli 
genck.     and  Edit.     Illustrated.     8vo.     i6s. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  R.).— The  Chemistry  of 
Photography.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

PHYSICS  OR  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Genera/ — Electricity  and  Magnetism — 
Heat,  Light,  and  Sound. 

General. 

ANDREWS  (Dr.  Thomas) :  The  Scientific 
Papers  of  the  late.  With  a  Memoir  by 
Profs.  TAiTandCRUM  Hkown.     Bvo.     lis. 

EVERETT  (Prof.  J.  D.).-The  C.  G.  S.  Svs- 
tem  of  Units,  with  Tables  ok  Physical 
Constants.     New  ICdit.     Glolie  Bvo.     5*. 

FESSENDF:N  (C.).— Physics  kor  Public 
Schools.     Globe  Bvo. 

FISHER  (Rev.  Osmond).  — Physics  ok  thb 
Earth's  Crust.     2nd  Edit.     Bvn.     i2j. 
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pRoiiLicMsoi' Grka  TKR  Mkitain.    M;ips. 

3rd  Edit.     Exi.  cr.  8vo.     12s.ini. 

nONISTHOKPE  (Wonlsworih).  —  iNDivi. 
DUALISM  :  A  System  of  Politii.s.     Svo.     14* 

l)UKI''(Kl.  lion.  Sir  M.K.(;r.iiit).-MlsCKLLA. 
NIKS,  Pol.ira  ALAND  I. II'KKAKY.    Svo.  laS.6J. 

en(;lisii   cmzEN,  riiE.-iiis  uiiihts 

and  Ufspoiisibilities.    lul.  by  Hknry  Ckaik, 
C.B.     Cr.  Svo.     ji".  (<(/.  tai.li. 

The     I'UNISHMKNT     AM)     PuKVENTION     OF 

Crimk.     Hy  Col.  Sir  J'Idmund  du  Cavk. 

Local  Covkknmknt.  I'y  .\1. 1).  Cmalmkhs. 

Coi.oNiKs  AND  Dki'ENDknciks  :  Parti.  In- 
dia. Hy  J-  •^-  CoiroN,  M.A.  — II.  The 
Colonies.     HyE.  I.  Pavnk. 

The  State  in  its  Kei  ation  to  Eiu  ca- 
tion.    My  Henky  C'kaik,  C.  15. 

The  SiAiK  AND  1  iiK  tJiukCH.  liy  Hun. 
Arthur  Iu.liott,  M.P. 

The  Static  in  its  Kklaiion  to  Trade. 
By  Sir  T.  H.  Farrlr,  Hart. 

The  Poor  I, aw.    Hy  ihe  Rev.  l'.  W.  1-'owle. 

The  State  in  Kki. ation  10  Labour.  By 
VV.  .Si'anlkv  Jk.vons. 

Justice  and  Police.   Uy  1'.  W.  Maiti.and. 

The  National  Deki:nci;s.  By  Coltaiel 
Mai'kick,  R.A.  [fn  the  Fnss. 

The  Land  Law.s.  By  Sir  K.  Pollock, 
Bart,     and  Edit. 

Central  Government.  By  IL  I).  Traill. 

The  Electorate  and  riiK  Leoislatuke. 
By  Si'ENCER  Wali'ole. 

Foreign  Relations.     By  S.  Wali'ole. 

The  National  Budget  ;  National  Debt  ; 
Taxes  and  Raii;s.     By  A.  J.  Wilson. 

FAWCETT  (Henry). —  Si'LKC II es  on  some 
Current PoliticalQuksi'ions. Svo.  los.M. 

Free    Trade    and    Protection.     6th 

Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     3.f.  6t/. 

FAWCETT  (Henry  and  Mrs.  H.).— Essays 
and  Lectures  on  Political  and  Social 
SuiijECTs.     Svo.     lOS.  6c/. 

FISKF^  (John).— American  Political  Ideas 
Viewed  from  the  Siand-toint  of  Uni- 
versal History.     Cr.  Svo.    4^. 

(iiviL   Government    in    the    United 

States  considered  WITH  some  Reference 
TO  its  Origin.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  61/. 

FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— Disestablish- 
ment   AND    l>ISENDOWMKNT.       WllAT   ARE 

They?    4th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.     i*. 

Comparative  Politics  and  The  Unity 

OF  History.     Svo.     14J. 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution.    5th  Edit.     Cr.  Svo.     5*. 

HARWOOD  (GeorRc).— Disestablishment  ; 
or,  a  Defence  of  the  Principle  of  a  National 
Church.     Svo.     12s. 

The  Coming  Democracy.    Cr.  Svo.    6*. 

HILL  (Florence  D.).— Children  of  the 
State.   Ed.  by  Fanny  Fowke.  Cr.  Svo.  6*. 


HILL(  Vuiivia).— CU  H  Common  Land,  and 

ollll.R  ^:^>Avs.     Kxt.  fcp.  8\o.     ;j.  «</ 
IIOLLANDd'rof.  I.  K.).-TiiK  Tneatv  Re- 

I.ATIONS    oK     RlSMA    AND    TlrKEV,     KKOM 

1774  TO  1053.    Cr.  Svo.     2*. 
JKNKSdViif.  I'.dward).— The  Govkknment 

OK  Vic  TOKIA  (.Al  STNAl.lA).      Svo.      US. 

JEl'HS(>N(H.,.-THEpLATF<ikM;  ITS  Risi 

AND  rhdi.kE'S.      J  vols       ri\o.       ((M.  net. 

LOWI.l.l.d.  U.).  (.Vtr  Collected  Works.) 
LUI'.i;<  )CK(SirJ.).  (6V<  Collected  Works.) 
MACDO.VEI.L  (john).-THE   Land  Ques. 

TKOi.      i\0.      los.  iid. 

PALGRAVE(ReKiiialii  V.  I).).-riiE  HousB 
or  Commons;  llliiitraiions  of  iu  History 
and  Prai  tiie.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6,i. 

PAL(;RAVE    (W.     GitTord).  -  Essays     on 

EasIKUN  tju  LSI  IONS.      3vo.       10J-. '),/. 

P.^RKIN  (;.  R.l.  -Imtehal  F  i:oi-.i<ation. 
Cr.    vo.     p.  6.i. 

POLLOCK   (Sir   F.,   Bart.).— I.ntkodlction 

To      ILE     HlSToKV     OF     THE     SciENCL     OP 
Poi  111.  s.     Cr.  Svii.     is.  6d. 
—   Li;ai>i\(;  Casis  1  oni    into  English. 
Crown  Svo      ,.i-.  <^d. 

PR.\criC.\L  I'ttLlllCS      3vo.    n.f. 
R0GI:RS   (Pr.;f.   J.   E.   T.).-Coi!DF.N    and 

Politic  Ai.  Opinion.     Svo.     101. 6d. 
ROUTLI'.DGE  (J.is.).-Popui.Ai<   Progress 

IN  I.Ntii  AND.     Svo.     i6j. 
RUSSELL  (Sir  Charle.-;).- New   Vifws   on 

Ikeland.    Cr.  Svo.     2s. 6d. 

Thk  PannkllCommismon  :  TheOpen- 

ING  SiLKCII  KORTilE  IJkFLNCE.    3vo.    t0.f.  6(/. 

~l\''puiiif  Edition.     Sewod.     }.s 
SHXiWICK  tProf.  Henry).— The  Elements 
OK  Politics.     Svo.    14*.  net. 

SMITH  ((loldwin).— Canada  AND  THE  Cana- 
dian (JlLsTloN.     Svo.     Si.  net. 

stai'esmans  VE.4k-B00K,  the.  (.SV« 

StA'TIS  TICS.) 

STATILSM    (R.).  — Blacks,    Boers,    and 

lii.nisH.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THORN  ION (W.T.)."A  Plea  FOR  Peasant 

Puoi'RiEToNs.    New  Rtlit.    Cr.  Svo.    ■js.6d, 

Indian   Piiilic  Works,  and  Cognate 

Indian  Tories.     Cr.  Svo.    is.6d. 

TRLNCH  (Capt.   F.).— The  Russo-Indian 

QursTioN.    (jr.  Svo.     7s.  6d. 
WALLACE  (Sir   Donald   M.).— Ecjvft   and 

the  T.GVTl  lA.N   (JlKsTION.       Svo.       14.9. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

(.V,.,-  /i'u/(>  Phiiosophv,  p.  j6.) 

SCULPTURE.    (Sec  Akt.) 

SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

BOOTH   (C).   -A  Picture  ok   Pauperism. 

Cr.  Cvo.  t,j-.— (Jbeap  l^dil  Svo.  Swd..  6^. 
FAWCETT (H..-\n(l  -Mrs.  IL).  (See  Politics.) 
HILL  (Octavia).— Homes  of  the   London 

Poor.    Cr.  Svo,  sewed,     is. 
HUXLEY  (Prof.  T.  IL). -Social  Diseases 

and    Worse    Re.medies  :    Letters    to  the 

"Times."     Cr.  Svo.     sewed.     li.  net. 
JEVONS(W.  SLinley).— Methods  OF  Social 

Reform.     Svo.     los.  6d. 
STANLEY    (Hon.     Maude).  —  Clubs     for 

Working  Giki.s.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
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SOUND.    (Set  um/er  Physics,  p.  27.) 
SPORT. 

BAKER    (Sir    Samuel   W.).  -Wild    Beasts 

AND      THEIR      WaYS  :       REMINISCENCES      OF 

EuKorE,    Asia,    Africa,    America,    from 
1845—88.    IPiistiated.    Ext.  cr.  8vo.    i2s.6if. 

CHASSKRKSSE(  I).).- Sporting  Sketches. 
Illnstrnteil.     Cr.  Svo.     3^,  6ci. 

EDWARDS-MO.SS  (Sir  J.  E.,  Bart  ).  -  A 
Season  in  Sutherland.    Cr.  8vo.     is.  f>ii. 

STATISTICS. 

STATESMAN'S  YEAR-HOOK,  THE.  Sta- 
tistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  .States 
of  the  World  for  the  Year  1892.  Revised  after 
OlTicial  Returns.  Ed.  by  J.  Scdtt  Kei  tie. 
Cr.  8vo.     iQ.r.  td. 

SURGERY.    (.SV*-  Medicine.) 

SWIMMING. 

LEAHY  (SerKeant).— TiiK  Art  of  Swimming 
JN  the  Eton  Style.     Cr.  8vo.     is. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Bible— History  0/ the  Christian  Church— 
The  Church  of  Kni^lanti —L ^'otional  Books 
—  The  Fathfrs—Hymnology — .Sermons,  Lec- 
tures, Atidresses,  and  Theological  Essays. 

The  Bible. 

History  0/  the  Bible — 
The    Encjlish     Uiui.k  ;    An    External    and 

Critical    History   of    the    various    Engiish 

Translations  of  .Scripture.     Hy  Prof.  John 

Eadik.    -2  vols.    8vo.     'iis. 
The  Bible  in  theChl'rch. 

B;>.  Wkstcott.     loth  edit. 

Biblical  History 
Bible  I,ess(>ns.     By  Rev 

Cr.  8vo.    .\s.  (td. 
Stories  from  the  Hiih.e. 

Church,  lliust.  Cr.Svo.  ^parts.  3J 
Biiu.E  Readings  sELECTKi)  from  the  I'en- 

TATEVCII     AND    THE      BooK     OF     JoslU  A. 

By  Rev.  J.  A.Cross.     C.I.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
The     Cmii,i)Ri:n's    '!"keasiirv    of     Hihi.e 

Storhis.      By  Mrs.   H.   CIaskoin.      iHnio. 

1.9.    each. —  I'.irt    I.    Old    Testament;     H. 

New   Testament  ;  MI.   The  .Apostles. 
.\  Class-Hook   of  Old  Testa.ment   His- 
tory. Hy  Rev.  Dr.  Maci.ear.  iSino.  41    Y. 
A  Class-Hook  ok  New  Testament  llis- 

ToKv.     Hy  the  ^ame,      i8nio.     ^s.  (>d. 
A    SniLi.iN<;    Book    hf    Old   Testament 

HisT(.RV.     By  the  same.     iSino.     is. 
A    Shilling    Book   of    New   Testament 

HisHUiV.     By  the  same.     181110.     \s. 

The  Old  Testament- 

ScKiiTiKE  Readings  i  or  Schools  and 
Families.  By  C.  M.  Yonge.  (iiohe  Svo. 
\s.  M.  each  :  also  with  comments,  3^.  ftd. 
each.  —  Genesis  to  Deuteronomy. — 
Joshua  to  .Solomon.— Kings  and  the 
'rofhets.  —The  (JostelTimes.— Apos- 
tolic Times. 

The  Pairiarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the 
Old  I'estament.  By  V.  D.  Maurice. 
7th  Edit.    Cr.  8vj.    4J.  Cid. 

The   I'rohhets  and  KiNtis  of  the 
Testament.     Bytht  same.    Cr.Svo. 

The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
I\-of.  H.  E.  Rvi.ifc     Cr.  Svo.     ds. 


By  Right  Rev. 

i8mo.    4 J.  6d. 

E.    A.    AllHoTT. 

By  Rev.  A.  I. 

r.  6./.  each. 


t; 


Old 
By 


The  Pentateuch — 
An  Historico-Criticai.  Inquiry  into  thb 
Origin  and  Composition  <if  the  Hexa- 
Teuch    (Pentateuch    and    Book    op- 

iosHUA).     By  Prof.  A.  Kuenen.     Trans, 
y  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.    8vo.     14*. 

The  Tsctlnts — 
The  PsalmsChronologicali.y  Arranged. 

By  Four  Friends.    Cr.  8vo.     sj.  net. 
Golden    Treasury    Psalter.      Student's 

Edition  of  the  above.     181110.     3.f.  td. 
The  Psalms.    With  Introduction  and  Notes, 

By  A.  C.   Jennings,  M.A.,  and  W.  H. 

Lowe,  M.A.  a  vols.  Cr.Svo.  loj.  6</.  each. 
Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Use  of 

the    Psalms.     By   Rev.  J.   F.  Thrupp. 

and  F^dit.    2  vols.    Svo.    aii. 

Isaiah — 

Isaiah  xl.— lxvi.  With  the  Shorter  Pro- 
phecies all'ed  to  it.  Edited  by  Matthew 
Arnold.    Cr.  Svo.    sj. 

Isaiah  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  Authorised 
English  X'ersion,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.     Hy  the  same.     Cr.  Svo.    4*.  (td. 

A  Bible-Reading  for  Schools.  The  Great 
Prophecy  of  Israel's  Restoration  (Isaiab 
xl. — lxvi.).  Arranged  and  Edited  for  Young 
Learners.     By  the  same.     181110.     is. 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah: 
Critical,  Historical,  and  I'rophetical ;  in- 
cluding a  Revised  F^nglish  Translation. 
By  T.  k.  BiRKS.    and  lidit.    Svo.    11s.  td. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  Chronologically 
ARRANtii'.D.  By  T.  K.  Cheynk.  Cr. 
Svo.    "js.  6d. 

Zechariah  — 
The  Hebrew  Student's  Commentary  on 
Zechariah,  Hebiewand  LXX.   By  W.  H. 
Lowe,  M..\.    Svo.    lof.  6</. 

The  New  Tcstatnent — 

The  New  I'estament.  I'^.ssay  on  the  Right 
Estimation  of  MS.  Evidence  in  the  Text 
of  the  New  Testament.  Hy  T.  R.  Birks. 
Cr.  8vo.     u.  6^. 

The  Messai;es  of  the  Books.  Discourses 
and  Notes  011  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    By  Arclid.  Fakrak.     Svo.     14J. 

The  Classical  Element  in  the  New 
Testament,  (."oiisidered  as  a  Proof  of  its 
(jeiuiiMeii^ss,  with  an  Appendix  on  the 
Oldest  .■\iitlK)rilies  usfi!  in  the  Formatio.'i 
of theC'anon.  ByC.H.Hooi.E.  tivu.  \os.td. 

On  a  Fresh  Reviskin  of  the  EN(if.isH 
New  I'es  lAMi  Ni'.  Wiili  an  Ap|ieiidix  on 
the  last  I'elilion  of  the  Lords  I'rayer.  By 
Bishop  l.iGHTFooT.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  td. 

The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
F.  D.  Maurice.     2  vols.     Cr.Svo.     x-js. 

A  Companion  to  the  (Jreek  'I'estament 
AND  Till'  English  Version.  By  Philip 
Sciiaef,  D.D.    Cr.Svo.     12s. 

A  CJenekal  Si  kvkv  of  the  History  of 
the:  Canon  of  the  New  Testamt.nt 
DUKiN(i  THE  First  Four  Cen'turies.  By 
Bishop  Wi-.sTCoTT.     Cr.Svo.     los.td. 

The  Ni;w  Testament  in  the  Orkhnai 
(Jreek.  I'he  'Text  revised  by  Bishop 
Westcott,  T).r).,  ami  I'rof.  F.  J.  A. 
Hour,  D.D.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo.  los.td. 
each.-  Vol.  I.  Text.- Vol.  II.  Introduc- 
tion and  .\ppciidix. 

School  Immiion  of  the  above.  iSmo, 
4s.  (id.  ;  iKiiio,  roan,  5^.  td.  ;  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  ts,  td. 
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T/te  Gospels— 

The  Common  Tradition  of  the  Synoptic 
Gosi'Ki..s.  Ill  the  Text  of  the  Revised 
Version.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott  and 
W.  G.  RusHBKooKK.    Cr.  8vo.     ■^s.  (>ii. 

SvNOPTico..  :  An  Kxposition  of  the  Common 
Matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  W.  G. 
Ru.sniiKooKK.  Biiiited  ill  Colours.  In  Six 
Parts,  and  Appendix.  4to.— Part  I.  3^.  dd. 
—Parts  II.  and  III.  yjf.— Parts  IV.  V.  and 
VI.,  wilh  Indices,  los.  6(/.— Appendices, 
loj.  (ul. — Complete  in  i  vol.     35^. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Four 
Gospels.  ByBp.WESTCOTT.Cr.8vo.  ioi-.6..'. 

The  Composition  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
By  Rev.  .\rthur  Wright.     Cr.  8vo.    5^. 

Gospd  of  St.  Matthew— 
The   Grki'K   Text,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes  hy  Rev.  A.  Slo.m an.   Fcp.8vo.  2s.(id. 
Ciioicp;  Notes  on  St.  .Matthew.     Drawn 

from  OKI  and  New  Sources.  Cr.  Svo.   4*.  td. 

(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  i  vol.    9^.) 

Gospel  oj  St.  Mark — 
School  Readings  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
mi;  nt.  Being  the  Outlines  of  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  as  given  by  St.  Mark,  with  addi- 
t'on-^  from  the  Text  of  the  other  Jl^vange- 
li-,ts.  Kdited,  wilh  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  Rev.  A.  Calvirt,  M.  A.  F  ;p.  Svo.  -is-td. 
Choice  Notes  on  St.  Mark.  Drawn  from 
Old  and  New  Stu'KCES.  Cr.  Svo.  i,s.  td. 
(St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  i  vol.    9^.) 

Gospel  0/  St.  Luke — 

Grekk   I'ext,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 

by  Rev.  J.  lioNl),  M..\.     Fcp.  Svo.     -is.kd. 
CiioiCK  Noieson  St.  Luke.     Drawn  from 

Old  and  New  Sources.     Cr.  Svo.    4.V.  M. 
The  Ciosi'EL  OK  THE  Kingdom  ok  Heaven. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Gos^iel  of  St. 

Luke.     By  F.  D.  Maurice.     Cr.  Svo.    6i-. 

Gospel  0/ St.  John  - 

The    Gospel    ok    St.    John.     By   F.    I). 

Maurici-:.    8th  Hd.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 
Ciioiti.  Notes  on  St.  John.     Drawn  from 
Olii  ami  New  Source.^.    Cr.  Svo.    4J.  61/. 

The  Acts  of  the  .Apostles— 
Ghei-.ic  Text,  with  Notes  by  T.  K.  Pacie, 

M.A.     Fcp.  Svo.     3.V.  6,/. 
The  Church   ok   the  First  Days:   The 

Churi  11  OK  Jekusal1':m,  '1"hi;  Church  ok 

THE    (iKNTILES,     TlIK    ClIUKCH     OK     THE 

\V<iKLii.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  N'eiy  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 
Cr.  8\o.     lojf.  6</. 

The  i:p!.stles  o/St.  Paul— 
The     ICi'isii.E     ro     Tin-:     Romans.      The 

Greek   Text,  with  EiiRlish  Notes.     By  the 

Very    Rev.    C.    J.    Vaughan.     7th    Edit. 

Cr.  Svo.     fs.  td. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Greek 

Te.\t,    with   Coinmi Mitary.       By    Rev.    W. 

Kav.     Svo.    9?. 
The    Iv.'isTLE     ro    the    Gai„\tians.       A 

Revisi-d   Text,   wilh  Iiilroduclion,   Notes, 

ami  Di-^M-rtatioiis.    By  I'.ishop  Ligmtkoot. 

loth  l''.dit.     8vo.     i..>.v. 

TlIK      I'llSTI.K      TO      THE      Pll  ll.l  Pll  ANS.       A 

Revised    Text,  with    Introduction,   Notes, 
and  Dissertations.    By  the  same.   Svo.   \2S. 


The  Epistles  of  St,  Paul— 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  With 
Translation,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for 
English  Readers.  By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  J. 
Vaughan.     Cr.  Svo.     51. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
TO  Philemon.  A  Revised  Text,  with  In- 
troductions, etc.  By  Bi.shop  Lightfoot. 
9lh  Edit.     Svo.     12^. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the 
Colossians,  and  Philemon.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes.  By  Rev.  J.  LI. 
Davies.    and  Edit.    Svo.    -js.  til. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thess.xlo- 
Ni.^NS.  By  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan. 
Svo,  .sewed,     is.  td. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thessai.onians. 
Commentary  011  the  Greek  Text.  15y  Prof. 
John  Eadik.    Svo.    k-is. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James— 
The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.    By  Rev.  Joseph  Mayor.    Svo. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  John— 
The    Epistles   ok   St.    John.     By    F.   D. 

Maurice.    4th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 
—  The  (Ireek  Text,  with  Notes,  by  Bis  lop 

Westcott.    211(1  Edit.    Svo.    12^.  6«/. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
Greek    and    English.      Edited   by  Rev. 

FuEDEKic  Rendai.l     Cr.  Svo.    ts. 
Ench.ish  Text,  with  Commentary.     By  the 

same.    Cr.  Svo.    -js.  td. 
The   Greek   Text,   with    Notes,   by  Very 

Rev.  C.  J.  Vau(;han.    Cr.  Svo.    7^.  td. 
The  tlREKK  Tpxt,  with   Notes  and  E^ssays, 

by  Bishop  Westcott.    Svo.    14^. 

Revelation  - 

Lectures  on  the  Apocalvpsk.  Ky  F.  D. 

Maurice.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.  ts. 

The  Revelation  ok  St.  Joh.n.  By  Rev. 

Piof.   W.   MiLLKlAN.      Cr.  Svo.       TS.td. 

Lectures  on   the   Apocalypse.      By  the 

same       Crown  Svo.      5Jr. 
Lectures  on    the    Revki.atio.v    ok   St. 

John.     By  Very   Rev.   C.   J.   Vaughan. 

5th  Edit.    C  .  Svo.     toy.  td. 


Till-:    Biio.E 
Wright. 


Woi; 
2nd  1' 


-Book.      By  W.   Alois 
dil.    Cr.  Svo.     7*.  td. 


History  ol  the  Christian  Church. 


ciirRCii 

Ml-  NT,    iS 


(.Dean).  —The    Oxkord    Movb- 
(      43.     '  "d.  S\o.     5J. 
CUNNINGH.VNURev.John).— TheGrowth 
ok  the  clukch  in  its  organisation  and 
Institutions.    Svo.    oj. 

CUNNINGHAM  (Rev.  William).  —  Thk 
Churjhes  ok  .\sia:  A  .Methodical  Sketch 
of  the  Second  Centurj'.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

VtW.V.  (A.  W.  W.).-  The  Synod  ok  Elvira, 
and  Christian  Like  in  the  Fourth  Ckn- 
Ti'RV.    (."r.  Svo.     10.5.61/. 

H  \R  DWICK  (ArchdeaconV  -A  Hlstory  of 
THK  Christian  Church:  Middle  Age 
Etiited  by  Bp.  Stuhiis.     Cr.  Svo.      icw.  6(/. 

A  HisTOKY  OK  the  Christian  Church 

DURINliTHE  ReKORMATIoN.      yth   Edit..  le- 
vised  by  I'.ishop  Svt  ii^s.     Cr.  Svo.     loj.  6./. 
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THEOLOGY. 
History  of  the  Christian  Church— cvwCd'. 

HOKl'(L)r.  V.  J.  A.).-i;w,>  Di-sKKTATiu.vs. 
I.  On  MONOFENHS  0EO2  i\  Scru-turk 
AND 'I'KAMrioN.     II.  On    1  mi;  "'Constan- 

TINorOl.lTAN  "  CkKEI)  AMJ  (1THl,K  EasTEKN 

Creeds  vf  the   I'\)i'Krii  Cemukv.     8vo. 
ys.  6i{. 
KlLLi:\    (\V.    I).).- Kcci-EsiASTicAL    His- 
TOKV   (IK    Ikeuanu,    kkdm    the   Earliest 
Date    to    the    I'resent    Ti:me.     j  vols. 

&VO.      25i. 

SIMPSON'  (Rev.  W.).— An  Euto.me  ^f  the: 
HisroKV  OF  riiE  Christian  CiiL  kCH.  7ih 
Edit.     Fop.  svo.     ^s.  i>i/. 

VAUOH  AN  (Very  Rev.  C.  ].).-  Tin:  Church 
OF  the  First  Days:  The  Cm  kcm  of 
jERfSAi.EM,  The  Chi'rch  of  the  (Jen- 
TILES,  The  Church  of  the  Woklu.  Cr. 
Svo.     loi".  6(i. 

WARD  (W.).-  William  CiEorge  Ward  ant 

THE  OXFOKD  .MoVK%;KNT.      8vO.      \^S. 

The  Church  of  England. 

Catechixin  ol-- 

h  Ci.Ass-Ilook  OF  THE  Catechism  ok 
THE  Church  ok  Eng  .and.  Ily  Rev.  Canon 
Maclear.  iStno.  \s.kd. 
A  FiKsr  Ci.ASs-l'.ooK  OK  THE  Caiechism 
OF  THE  Chukch  of  Encii.anI).  Hy  the 
same.  iSmo.  M. 
The  Order  ok  Confirmation.  With 
Pr.-iycis  aiul  Hcvotioii-.  I'.y  tlie  same. 
3211U).    fii. 

Collects 

Collects  fiF  the  Church  of  En<;land. 

Willi   a  Coloured    Floral    Dusi^i.   tr)  each 

Collect.    Cr.  £vi       im. 
JDiscstitl'lishineut  — 

UlSKSTAl'.l.lSHMKNT    AND     I  )lSENI>iUVMENT. 

What  are  thev?  Hy  I'rof.  E.  A.  Frke- 
.MAN.     4th  l..iiit.     Cr.  Svo.     i.f. 

DisEsTAUi.isiiMKN  r  ;  or,  .\  Defenrc  of  the 
Priii'-iple  of  a  .National  Church.  I»y  Geo. 
Hakvvood.    t\o.    i2jr. 

A  Dkience  of  nHE  Churcm  of  England 
a(;ainst  DisESTABi  ishment.  liy  Roun- 
del!., l-'-AKi.  OF  Sei.hornk.  Cr.  &\o.  'is.dd. 

.\ncient  Facts  and  Fictions  concerning 
Cni'i.CHEs  and  t  'THES.  Mv  the  same. 
iw\  Etlit.    Cr.  ?\o.     Ts.bd. 

Dissent  iit  its  Relation  to  - 

Dissent  in  its  Rfla  rioN  to  ihe  Church 

ok    ENIil.AND.       r.y    Kev.    ('..11.  Cl  RTEIS. 

Paiiiplon  Lectures  for  1871.   Cr.  i'\-o.   TS.dd. 

Holy  CoiiiiiiunioH— 

The  Communion  Service  from  inE  I'.ooK 
OF  Common  Prayer.  With  Select  Read- 
ings  from  the  Wriiinv;s  ot  the  Rt\.  F.  I>. 
Mauruk.  Editeil  hy  liivhop  Coi.enso. 
6th  Edit.     i''inio.    -is.  (vl. 

Hefokethe  Tahik  :  An  Immiry,  Historical 
and  Tli<-'olnj;ical,  inlo  the  Nle.inini;  o*"  the 
Consecration  Rubric  in  the  Commuiiion 
Service  of  the  Chur<  h  of  England.  Hy 
Very  Rev.  J.  S.  HowsoN.    8vo.     7.?.  6*/. 

First  CtJMMUNioN.  Willi  Prayers  and  De- 
votions for  the  newly  Conlirnied.  Hy  Rev. 
Canon  Macleak.     \imn.    ()tl. 

A  iNlANUAL  OF  Instruciion  for  Confir- 
mation AND  FiKbT  Communion.  With 
Prayers  and  lJ%votion.'-.  liy  the  same. 
33rr.o.    a*. 


Lilurgy — 

An  Introduction  to  the  Creeds.  By 
Rev.  Canon  .Maclear.    iSmo.    y.  td. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Thirtv-Ninb 
Articles.   Hy  same.   i8mo.   [In  the  Press. 

A  History  of  the  Hook  of  Common 
Praver.  Hy  Rev  F.  Procter.  iSth 
Edit.    Cr.  Svo.     loj.  6u. 

An  Ele.mentav  Introduction  to  thb 
Hook  of  Common  Prayer.  Hy  Rev.  F. 
Procter  and  Rev.  Canon  Macleak. 
I  Brno.     2.V.  Or/. 

Twelve  Discourses  on  Sudjects  con- 
nected WITH  THE  LlTURi;V  AND  WOR- 
SHIP '>F  THE  Church  of  England.  By 
Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan.    Fcp.  Svo.    6*. 

.■\    CoMTAMON     K)    THE     I.ECTIONARV.       Bv 

Rev.  W.  Henham,  B.D.    Cr.  Svo.    4.5.  6rf. 

Judgment  in  the  Case  of  Read  a.nd 
Others?',  the  Lord  Hisiior  of  Lincoln. 
Nov.  21,  jSgo.  Hy  his  (Jrace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canteriiurv.   Svo.  If.  6</.  net. 

Devotional  Books. 

E.VSTLAKE  (Latly).  -  Feli.owshm' :  Let- 
ters aduressld  to  my  Sister-Mourners. 
Cr.  Svo.     is.  6:1. 

IMIIATIO  CHRISTI.  Lihri  IV.  Printed 
in  Borders  aft^r  Holbein,  Diner,  and  other 
old  Masters,  containing  hances  of  De.tth. 
.\cts  of  .Mercy,  Emblems,  etc.  Cr.Svo.  ■js.6a. 

KINr.SLi:V  (Charles).-- Out  of  the  Diep: 

WoRIl^    K<iR      TH1-.     SoKKOWKUL.        From     ibS 

Wriiipi'>  o(  Charles  Kingslev.     ICxt.  fcp, 
Svo.     ;vv.  ''',1. 

Daily    Thoii.iits.      .Selected    from   the 

Wnting>  of  Charles  Kingsley.     By   His 
Wife.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

FuiiM     I)EATH     TO    LiFE.      Franuieiits    of 

Teaching  t'l  a  N'illajje  Congregation.     Edit, 
by  His  Wife.     hep.  8vo.    ■2S.6<1. 

MACLEAR  (Rev.  Canon).— A  Manial  of 
Instruction  for  Confirmation  and 
First    Communion,    with    Prayers    and 

DEVOTltiNS.       ^2mO.      2.V. 

The   Hour  of  Sorrow  •  or.   The  Office 

for  the  lUirial  of  the  Dead.     ^amo.     js. 

M.M'RIl  1-.  (F.  D.).- Lessons  ok  Hupb. 
Rcadini;-  iVoni  the  Works  of  F.  I).  Mauricb. 
Selected  hy  Rev.  J.  Li  .  Davifs,  M..\.  Cr. 
Svo.     5.V. 

RANSOFSUNI.IOH'I' FOR  DARK.  DAYS 
With  a  I'rcf.ice  liy  \  cry  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan, 
D.D.    New  Ediiion.    181110.    r^s.M. 

SERVlCi:  (Rev.  J.).     Prayers  for  1*uhi.ic 

WousHU'.     Cr.  8vo.     4S.<ii/. 

Till.    WORSHIP    OF    (;ni),  ;  L- 

LOWSHIP    .\.M()N(i     MEN.  .'rof. 

Mai  Rici  and  others.     I'cp.  Svo.      ...  (W. 

WELIfV-OREf.ORV  (Hon.  L.idy).  Links 
AND  Clues.    -.'Iu!  Ivlit.    Cr.Svo.    («. 

WESrCOTT  (Rt.  Rev.  r.ishup,.  TnoueiHTS 
ON  Rkvii.ation  AND  LiF'  .  Selections  froiu 
the  Wriiiiins  of  Hisliop  V'estcot  1 .  Edited 
by  Rev., S.  I'hii.i.its.    Cr   8vo.    6s. 

WII.HR.MI.VM  (Frantis  M.).  In  th".  Sere 
AND  Yellow  Leaf:  Thoughts  and  Re- 
collections for  Old  ani>  Young,  (ilobe 
Svo.     3x.  6<f, 
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Till-:  FATHERS— SERMONS,  LECTURES,  Ere. 
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no.    3i.  6d. 
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[/n  the  Press. 

OF    Common 

iOCTEK.  1 3th 
riON      TO     THE 

:,  Hy  Kev.  F. 
an    Maci.eak. 

UDJKCTS  CGN- 
[;V  ANIJ  WoR- 
iNliLANU.      By 

l"'cp.  8vo.    6*. 

TIONAKY.       By 

'.v.  8vo.  4^.  6<7. 
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The  Fathers. 

DON.XLU.SON  (I'ruf.  J.imes).— Thf,  .\i'os- 
Toi.ic  I'atiikks.  .V  l.ritical  .Vccouia  of  tlieir 
Ouiiiiiiie  Writiiiijs,  ami  of  tlteir  l)octriiies. 
2nd  ICdit.    Cr.  8vo.     yj.  6(('. 

iVorK-s  >>/  the  C,>cek  and  Latin  Fatht-rs : 

Thk  .Ai'Dsioi  k:  Kai-iikks.      Ki\ised  Texts, 

with    liilroducli.jns,   Notes.    '     ssertutions, 

and   Translation^.    IJy  Bishop  I.igiitkoot. 

—  I'.irt  I.  .Si'.  Cl.KMKNT  OK  Rome,     a  vols. 

Bvo.     ^js.  — F.irt  II.  St.  Iunatius  to  St. 

Foi.vcAKr.     3  vols.    2nd  Kdit.    Bvo.    48.1. 

TiiK  Ai'osiMi  ic  Katmkks.     Alirid.tjed  Ldil. 

With  .Sliort  Introductions,  llreek  iVxt,  and 

KnuUsh   I'ranslation.    By  same.    8vo.     lOs. 

Thk  Ki'is  I  i.k  ok  .S  r.  Baknahas.     Its  Dale 

and  Aulliorsliip.     With  (ireek  Text,  Latin 

Version,  rr;nisialion  and  Coniinentary.   liy 

Rev.  \V.  CuN.NiNGiiAM.     Cr.  Bvo.     7S.6J. 

Hymnology. 

BROOKK  C-'.  A.)  CiiNisiiA.M  Hymns.  CI. 
8vo.  3j.fi(/. net..-Ciii<isriAN  II vm.nsanijSkk- 
viCK  Book  ok  Bkdkoki)  Ciiapici,,  Blooms- 
DURY.  (Jl.  8vo.  3*.  6//.  net. — Service  Book 
Gl.  8vo.     I*,  net. 

PALC.RAViC  (Prof.  F.  T.).  -  Original 
HvMNs.     jrd  iM'it.     laino.     is.6t/. 

SELBORXK(RoinidclI,  i:.-itlof).  -The  Book 
I'kaisE.     i8nio.     2.V.  I'-i/.  net. 

\  HvMNAi..    Chiflly  from  "  The  Book  of 

Praise."  -.-V.  Royal  .^21110,  limp.  b</.  —  B. 
181M0,  l,ni;er type.  i.r.  — C.  Fine  paper.  \s.(nt. 
—  With  Music,  Selected,  I  l.irnionised,  and 
Composed  by  John  Hui. I. AH.     i8nio.     3i-.6(/. 

.VOODS  (Miss  M.  .X.).  — Hymns  for  .School 

WoRSHIl'.       181110.      IS.  6(/. 

Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 
Theological  Essays. 

ABhOr  (F.  E.I.- Scientific  Theism.  Cr. 
8vo.    7.V.  6(/. 

The  Wav  nur  OK  AoNosrii  ISM  ;  or,  The 

Philo'ophy  of  Free  Reliy;ioii.  Cr.  Bvo.  .\s.6ii. 

ABBOTT  (Rev.  K.  A.).— Camhriugk  Ser- 
mons.   8vo.    ts. 

Oxford  Sermons.    8vo.    ys,6<i. 

F'ini.oMVTHUS.    A  discussion  of  Cardinal 

Newman's  F.ssay  on  Kcclesiastical  Mir.icles. 
Cr.  8\o.     \s.  M. 

Newman  I  ANfsM.    Cr.  Bvo.     \s.  net. 

AINC;KR  (Canon).  Sermons  Preached  in 
THK  Tkmi'i.k  Church.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    6.r. 

Ai.F.XANUKR  (W.,  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Raplioe).  — 'The  Lkaoing  Ideas  of  the 
(losi'Ki.s.     New  Edit.     Cr.  Bvo.     6i. 

BAINKS(Rev.  K(lw.-\rd).  Sermons.  Preface 
anil  Memoir  hy  Bishop  Barry.    Cr.  Bvo.    6.r. 

BARRY  (Bishop).  First  Words  in  .Xustka- 
LiA  :  Sermons.     Cr.  Bvo.     5*. 

BATHKR  (.Archdeacon).— t)N  Some  Minis- 
terial DUI  lES,  CAIECHISINfi.  PrKACHINC, 
Etc.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Very  Rev. 
C  J.  Vaui.han,  D.1>.    Fcp.  Bvo.    4J.  i>d. 

B'ERN.\RD (Canon).  -  TmbCentrai  Teach- 
iNt;  OF  Christ.    Cr.  Bvo.         \Ih  the  Press. 

BETHUNE-BAKER  (J.  F.).— Thk  Infli;- 
BNCh.  OF  Christianity  on  War.    Bvo.    $s. 

Thk  Sternness  of  Christ's  Teaching, 

AND  ITS  Relation  to  the  Law  of  Fok- 
civvnk.s.s,    Cr.  Bvo.    as.  td. 


BINMK  (Rev.  \V.).     Sermons.   Cr.Svo.   6*. 

BIRKS  (Thoin.-is  Rawson). — 'The  UirFicUL- 
•rii;s  OF  Bei.ikk  in  Cii.nnectiov  with  the 
Ckeaiion  and  the  Fall,  Kkle.mi'tios. 
and  Jldgmen  r.    jnd  Edit.    Cr.Svo.    .s.i. 

JUSIIFICATION     AND     l.MFl  TEI'     RiOHT. 

EOUSNivSS.     .\  Review.     Cr.  5v.).    ts. 

Sli'Eknatlkal  Revelation;  or,  tirsi 

Principles  of  Moral  'Theology.    8vo.    bj. 

BROOKE  S.  A  ).— Shom- Sekmuns.  Crown 
Bvo.     (>s. 

BROOKS  (i;ishop  Phillip.s).-  Tie  Candle  cf 
THE  LoKD  :  and  other  Iscnuon.;.   C"r.  Svo.   is 

Skkmons        Preachkd       liV       TnglisH 

Chlkchks.    Cr.Svo.    6.r. 

'Twenty  Skk.mons.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

'Tol.l-  KANCE.      Cr.  tvo.      /i\  tit. 

'The  LiciHTOK  the  Wokld.  Cr.Svo.  ..s.td. 

BRUNTON  (T.  Lauder).-TiiE  Biisle  and 
SciKNLK.     Illustrated.    C'r.  Svo.     10.S.  6</. 

BU'TLI'^R  (.\rijlicr).  — Sermons,  Ooctkinai 
AND  I'RACriLAL.     iithEdit.     8vo.     is. 

Second  Series  ok  .Sermons,    gvo.    yj. 

Lei'ikrson  Romanism.     Bvo.     i<>s.td. 

BU'TLFR  (Kcv.  (leo.). — Ser.mcns  Preached 
in  Chei.tenha.m  Coll.  Chai'EL.  Svo.  ^s.dJ. 

CAI.DERWOOI)  (Rev.  Prot.).— The  Rkla. 

rio.NSoi'  Science  and  Religion.  Cr.Svo.  y. 

Tin:  Paraui.esokoik  Lord.  Cr.Svo.  oj. 

CAMPIiKLL  (Dr.  John  ,M"Leod).-THE  Na. 

TURK  llK    THE  .\roNKMENr.       Cr.   3vo.      6s. 

Reminiscences      and      Rlki.eci  ions. 

Edited    by   his   Son,    Donald    Cam:i'ELi, 

M..\.     Cr.  Svo.     7.f.  td. 
'Though  IS  ON  Revklaiion.  Cr.Svo.  5.5. 

RkSI'ONSIIULI  1  V       KOR       IHE       GlIT       OP 

IviKRNAi.   Like.     Coinpileil   iVuin   .Sermons 
pre.iched  1829—31.     Cr.  Svo.     54-. 

CANTERIU'RV  (Edward  White,  Archbishop 

of).  —  l!nV-l,iFE  :    II'sTkIAL,  ITS  Sl'RENGTI., 

ITS   Fi  i.NEss.     Sundays  in  Wellington  Col- 
lege, 1859—73.     Cr.  Bvo.     6j.'. 

'The  Skve.v  Oikts.     Primary  Visitation 

Address.     Cr.  Bvo.     (>s. 

Christ  and  His  'Ti.mes.     Second  \  isi- 

tation  .Vddiess.     Cr.  Svo.     is. 
- —  .\  Pasiokal  Letter  to  the  I'l  •ce.-b 

OK  CanTKRIIURY,  iSuo.     8vo,  ^ewed.     id. 

CARPENTER(\S'.  Hoyd,  Bishop  of  Ripou).- 
Trlmh  in  Tale.  Ai.liesse.s  ch.ttiy  to 
Children.     Cr.  Svo.     .\s.  6d. 

'The    pER>L^NENr    Ei.emknis    ■  t-    Kk- 

I.KJION.    -.'nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    &f. 

C.\/ENOVE(J.  Gibson).— Concern!  Si  ".kb 
Bi-,:ng  AND  .\rTNiBL TEs  OK  God.    Evo.    y. 

CHURCH  (Dean).  -Human  Like  and  its 
CoNDii'ioNs.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

'The  Gifts  ok  Civii.isai  ion  :  and  vttier 

SeriPi-ns  and  Letters,    Cr.Svo.    7.?.  ^/._ 

Discipline  of    ihe  Christian   CiiAK* 

ACTER  ;  and  other  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.  4s.  6</. 

-  Advent  Sermons, iS3-,.    Cr.  s\o.    ^.f.  ■?./, 
Villa(;e  Sermons,    (jr.  8vo.    6s. 

CLERGYMAN'S  SELF  E.\A.MINA  1  ION 
CONCERNING  THK  APOMLES' 
CREED.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    is.  6,1 

CONGREVE  (Rev.  John). -High  Himes 
and  Pleadings  kok  a  Rkas(>naule  B  aith, 
Nobler  Thoughts,  and  Larger Chakitv. 
Cr.  Bvo.    Si-. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 

Theological  Essays -c<»«;'/««<(/. 

COOK.L  (Josiah  1'.,  jun.). — Rklii;u>n  and 
Chemistry.    Cr.  8vo.    ys.tti. 

COTTON  (Hishop).— Seumons  i'keaciikd  to 

ENUl.[>il     CoNC,KKGATU).\S    IN    InDIA.       Cr. 

8vo.    ys.  6if. 

CUNNINGH.VM  (Rev.  \V.).  -  Cukim  ian 
Civilisation,  wiTfi  Special  Reeekence 
TO  I.NuiA.    Cr.  8vo.    5i. 

CURTEIS  (Rev.  (;.  H.).— The  .Scie.ntific 
Obstacles  lo  Ciikistian  Belief.  Tlie 
Bcrte  I  »;ctures,  1834.    Cr.  8vo.    ts, 

DAVIES  (l^ev.  J.  Llewelyn).— The  Gospel 
AND  MoDEKN  Life.     Kxt.  icp.  8vo.    6s. 

Social  (Questions  from  the  Point  of 

View  iiF  Chkistian  THEOLociY.  Cr.Svo.  6^. 

Warning^  a(;ainst  Sui'EKsrnioN.  Ext. 

fcp.    3vO.      2S.  61L 

TheChkistianCai  I  iNG.  Ext.fp.8vo.  6s. 

Order  and  Gkowth  as  Involved  in 

THE    Sl'IRITUAl.   CoNSTnUTlON    OF    HUMAN 

Society.    Cr.  8vo.    3*.  6(/. 

Baftism,     Confirmation,     and     the 

Lord's  Sui-per.    A  '  Iress^s.    i3mo.    is. 

DIGGLE  (Rev.  J.  W.).— Godliness  and 
Manliness.    Cr.  8vo.    6^. 

DRUMMOND  (Prof.  Jas.).— Introduction 
TO  TiiE  Study  OF  Theology,    Cr.  8vo.    5J. 

ECCE  HOMO  :  A  Survey  of  the  Life  and 

Work  of  Jesus  Christ.    Globe  8vo.    6s. 

ELLERTON  (Rev.  John).— The  Holiest 
Manhood,  and  its  Lessons  for  Busy 
Lives.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

FAITH  AND  ^ONDUCT:  An   Essay  on 

Verifiable  Religion.    Cr.Svo.    ■js.6if. 

FARR.VR  (Yen.  Archdeacon).— Works.  Uni- 
/cr»:  Edition.  Cr.  3\'o.  ■>,s.  6(1.  each. 
Monthly  fniin  Decemher,  1S91. 

Seekers  after  God. 

Eternal  Hoi'E.  Westminster  Abljey 
Setmoiis. 

The  Fall  of  Man  :  .nnd  other  Sermons. 

The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ. 
HuUean  Lectures,  1870. 

The  .Silence  and  Voices  of  God:  Ser- 
mons. 

In  the  IJa%s  of  Thy  Youth.  Marlborough 
College  .Sermons. 

Sain  I  lv  Wiirkers.     Five  Lenten  Lectures. 

Ephi  iiAi  ha  ;  or,  The  An\elioration  of  the 
World. 

Mekcv  and  Judgment. 

Sekmi'Ns  and  Addresses    delivered    i.n 

America. 

The     History     of     Interpretation. 

Bam|iton  Lectures,  1885.    Bvo.     164'. 

FfSKl.  (  |otin).~MAN's  I>i:sriNY  Vikutp  in 
THE  I.ichiof  HIS  Origin.    Cr.Svo.    ■\s.6d. 

KOUPiLS  (Kev.  Granville). — The  Voice  of 
God  in  thi'  Psai.ms.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

FOWM.  (Rev.  T.  W.).— A  New  Analogy 
between  Revealed  Rklkjion  and  the 
Coi  KsE  and  CoNsriTui  Ion  of  Nature. 
Cr.  (:\o.     6.V. 

FRASER  (Bishop).- Sermons.  Edited  by 
Joiiv  W.  r)i(.(;LE.  1  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  each. 


H  AM  lLr'^N(Jolm).-ON Truth  andError, 
Cr.  8vo.     5J. 

.Vrthur's  Seat  ;  or.  The  Church  of  the 

Banned.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

AitovE:  AND  Around  :  Tho  i;hts  on  God 

and  Mail.    121110.    is.  6d. 

HAROWICK  (Archdeacon).- Christ  and 
other  Masters.  6th  lulit.  Cr.  8vo.   ias.6rf, 

HARE  (Julius  Charles).— The  Mission  op 
the;  CiiMFORTEK.  New  lulition.  Edited 
by  Dean  Plumptrk.    Cr.  8vfi.    -js.  6d. 

The   Yictory  ok    Faith.      Eilited    by 

Dean    Plump  ire.     With    Notices  by  Prof. 
MAURiCEand  DeaiiS  ianley.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.6d. 

HARPER  (Father  Thomas).- The  Meta- 
physics OF  TIIE  School.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.     i8j.  each. — Vol.  111.  Part  I.     \2S. 

HARRIS  (Rev.  G.  C.).— Sermons.  With  a 
Memoir  by  C.  M.  Yon(.e.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

HUTTON(R.  H.).    (.SVf  Collected  Works, 

p.   71.) 

ILLING WORTH    (Rev.   \.   R.).— Sermons 

PREACHED  IN  A  CoLLEC;E  ClI APEL.  Cr.8vO.  5f, 

JACOB  (P.ev.  J.  A.).— Building  in  Silence: 
and  other  Sermons.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    6s. 

JAMES  (Rev.  Herbert).  —  The  Country 
Clergyman  and  his  Work.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

JEANS(Rev.  G.  E.).— Haii.eydury  Chapel: 
and  other  Sermons.     Fcp.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

JELLETT  (Rev.  Dr.).— The  Elder  Son: 
a; id  other  Sermons.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

The  Efficacy  of  Prayer.   Cr.  8vo.    5*, 

KELLOGG  (Rev.  S.  H.).— The  Light  of 
Asia  and  the  Light  of  the  World.  Cr. 
8vo.    -js.  6d. 

KINGSLEY  (Ch.-irles).  (Sec  Collected 
Works,  p.  21.) 

KIRKPA'IRICK  (Prof).- The  Divine  Li- 
BRARY  OF  THi:  Old  Testament.  Cr.  Bvo. 
3X.  net. 

KYNASTON  (Rev.  Herbert,  D.D.).— Chel- 
TENHA^■  College  .Sermons.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

LEGGE(A.O.).— The  Growth  oftheTem- 
poRAi.  Power  OF  •THE  Papacy.  Cr.Svo.  %s.6d. 

LIGHTFOOT  (Bishop).— Leaders  in  the 
Nortmfkn  Church  :  Sermons.   Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Ordination  .\ddresses  and  Counsels 

to  Clergy.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Camhridge  Sermo':,-,.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Sermons     preached    in     .St.     Paul's 

Cathedral.    Cr.  Bvo.    6,v 

Sermonson  SpecialOccasions.  Bvo.  6j. 

.\    CHAR(.E    delivered   TO    'I  M  E   ClERGY 

OFTHE:  DlOCESEOF  DlRHAM,  1886.     8\0.     1LS. 

E,SSAYS  ON  THE  WoRK  ENTITLED  "  SU- 
PERNATURAL ReI.KMON.  "    8vo.      \K^s.6d. 

On  A  Fresh  Revision  of  thi    I^nglish 

New  Testament.     <"r.  8vo.     -js.f^d. 

Eri.'-AYS      2  vols.     8vo.     1.  Dls^-KK  lATIONS 

on    thk    Apostolic    Age.       II.     Miscel- 
laneous. \lti  til,-  Tress. 

M.\CL.\REN(Rev.  A.).— Sermons  preached 
at  Manchhster.   nth  Ed.   Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 6d. 

Second  Series.  71)1  Ed.  I'cp.  8vo   4s.  6d. 

Third  Series.    6ih  Ed.    Fcp  3vo.    4S.6d, 

Week-Day  Eveninc;  Addri'.sses,     4th 

Edit.    Fcp.  Bvo.    js.  (></. 

'1'he  Secret  of  Power:  and  other  Ser- 
mons.    Fcp.  Bvo.    4.V.  6<i. 
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MACMILLAN(Rev.  Hugh).-  Bihlk  Teach- 

l.NGs  IN  Natuhe.    i5lhEdit.    (llobeSvo.   bs. 

The  T'lvL'E  Vine;  or,  The  .Vnalogies  of 

our  Lijrd's  Allegory.    5th  lulil.    «.)l.  8vo.    bs. 

The  Ministry  ok  Nature.    8th  Edit. 

Globe  Svo.    bs. 

I'liE    Sauiiath    of    the    KiKi.ns.     6th 

Edit.    (Hobo  Svo.    bs. 

T'liE  M.\KKiAf;E  IN  Cana.  CilobeSvo.  bs. 
Twd  WllKLUS  ARE  Oi M<s.     (11.  Svo.    bs. 

The  OiivE  Leaf.    Globe  Svo.    bs. 

T'hk  Gate  Meautikui.  :  and  other  I'.ible 

Teachinc*-  for  the  Young.     Cr.  Svo.     >'•  f'/. 

MAHAI'KV  (I'rof.  J.   P.). -The  Decay  of 

MoilEKN    I'UEACHING.      Cr.  8vo.     3J.  bd. 

MATUKIN   (Rev.   W.).-The  I'.i.essedness 
OF  the  I  >K\i)  IN  Christ.    Cr.Svo.    js.  bd. 

MAURICE  (Frederick  Denison).— The  King- 
dom ofChkist.   jrd  Ed.  2Vols.  Cr.Svo.   12s. 
~ —  ICxiMisrioRY  .Sermons  on  the  1'kayer- 

BOOK,  AND  I  HE  LuKD's  PkAVEK.  Cr.SvO.  bs. 

Sekmons      Preached     in     Country 

Churches.    2nd  Edit.    t'r.  Svo.    bs. 

J'liE  Conscience:  Lectures  on  Casuistry. 

3rd  P'.dit.    Cr.  Svo.    4.9.  bd. 

DlAI.Ot.UES   ON    Fa.MILY   WORSHII".       Cr. 

Svo.    4*.  bd. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacrikicf,  Deduced 

FROM  THE  Scriptures.  2iidEdit.  Cr.Svo.  bs. 

T'hk    Religions  of   the  World.     6th 

Edit.    (>.  Svo.    4*.  bd. 

ONrHESADiiAiii  Day;  TiieCharacter 

OF  THE  Warrior;  and  on  the  Interpre- 
tation ok  II  istokv.    Fcp.  Svo.    -.'s.bd. 

Learnini;  AND  Working.  Cr.Svo.  ^s.bd. 

The  Lt)KD's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and 

THE  Commandments.    iSmo.    is. 

Theoupgical  Essays.    Cr.  Svo.    bs. 

Sermons  Preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn 

Chapel.     6  vols.     Cr.  8vo.     3*.  bd.  each. 

MILLIGAN  (Rev.  Prof.  W.).-The  Resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.  2ndEdit.  Cr.Svo.  s-f- 

The  A'-cension  and  Heavenly  Priest- 

hoou  OF  ouK  Lord.     Cr.Svo.     ys.  bd. 

MOORHOUSE(J-.  Bishop  of  Manchester).  - 
Jacob:  Three  Sermon.'.  Ext.  f-p.  Svo.  js.bd. 

The  Teaching  of  Christ:  its  Condi- 
tions, Secret,  and  Result>.    Cr.  Svo.    3s.  net. 

MYLNE  (L.  G.,  Bishop  of  Bombay).  — 
Sermons  Preached  in  St.  Thomas  s 
Cathedral,  Bombay.    Cr.  Svo.    bs. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  By  the  Author  of 
"EcceHonio."    3rd  Edit.     Globe  Svo.    6s.. 

PATTISON (Mark).— Sermons.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 

PAUL  OF  TARSUS.     Svo.     tos.bd. 

PHILOCHRISTUS:  Memoirs  ok  f  Dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord.     ;rd.  Edit.    Svo.    12s. 

PLUMPTRE  (Dean).— Movements  in  Re- 
ligious Thought.    Fcp.  8vo.    is.  bd. 

POTTER  (R.).— The  Relation  of  Ethics 
TO  Religion.    Cr.  Svo.    2j.  bd. 

REASONABLE  FAITH  :  A  Short  Essay 
By  "Three  Friends."    Cr.Svo.    if. 

REICHEL  (C  P.,  Bishop  of  Meath).--THE 
Lord's  Prayer.     Cr.  Svo.     7^.  bti. 

Cathedral  and  University  Sermons. 

Cr.  Svo.     bs. 


RENDALI,  (Rev.   F.).— The  THh.M.oGf  ..f 

THE  HeiiUEW  CIIKI^TIANS.     Cr.  Svo.     ;,>. 

Ri:VNOLl!S(H.  U.)-N<.tesoftheCi.kis. 
riAN  Life.    Cr.  Svo.    7.?.  bj. 

ROBINSON  (I'robtiul.iry  H.  <;.).-Mas  in 
THE  I.MAGK  OK  ('ii.d:  aiul  Other  Serni.ins 
Cr.  Svo.    ys.  bd. 

RUSSELL(De.in).— The Lk.ht THAI  Liun  1 
ETH  Kvi-.KV  .Man:  .Sermons.  With  an  liitm 
ductionby  DeanPLLMPTKE.D.D.  Cr.Svo.  nj 

SALMON  (Rev.  Gertie.  D.I '.V-X  n-M  ik 
ACU  LOIS  Christianity:  and  other  Semi,  min 
2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    bs. 

— —  ("'iNosTicis'M  AND  .Agnosticism  :  md 
other  .Sermons.     Cr.  ;'vo.    ~.'.  bd. 

SCOTCH  SEii.MONS,  1080.  By  Principal 
Caird  and  others.    3rd  Edit.     t\o.     las.bd. 

SERVICE  (Rev.  J.y-SrRMONs.  Cr.  3vo.   -i. 

SHIRLEY  (\V.  N.).-Elij.\I!:  Konr  Univer- 
sity Scrmon>.    Fcp.  ?vo.    ii.  61^. 

SAIirH  (Rev.  Traver>.).— Man's  Kv'  nLEin.K 
OF  Man  and  ijf  God.    Cr.  Svo.    6.t. 

SMITH  (W.  Saui:i.-\rez).-THK  Bi.o,  i,  of  the 
NevvCovknani:  An  Essay.    Cr.Svo.   js.bd. 

Sr.VN  i,EY(Ileail)."rilKNATI0VAL  rn.\NKs- 
(;iviN(,.  Sermons  Preached  in  We  tniin^ter 
Abbey.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    .•.<■.  bd. 

Addkesses   a.\d  Sei:mons  delivered    in 

America,  1870.    Cr.  Svo.    6.v. 

The  .\iiianasian  Creed.    Cr.  ?vo.    js. 

SI'EWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  TAIT  (Prot. 
P.  G.).-  I'liE  Unseen  Universe,  or  Phv- 

■^ICA1.  SriXLLAriONN  ,.\   A    TlTUKE    STATE. 


Tith  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    bs. 


—  1'akapoxicai   Pi! 
the  above.     Cr.  dvo. 


A  St-'iuel  to 


ii.usorHV 
7.?.  61/. 

STUP.IIS  (Rev.  C.  W.).-FoK  Ch-i^t  and 
City.    Sermons  and  .AJdrc.sts.    Cr,  3\o.    fj. 

T.\1T  (Archbp.).— The  Present  Cvpition 
OF  HIE  Chvkcii  'F  ENfiiANi).  Primary 
Visitation  Charge,    ^rl  Edit.    Svo.     ,f.  6,/. 

Duties  ov  the  Ciiukch  ok  Evcland. 

Sfcoiid  Vi;,italion  .V'l  tresses.    Svo.    .^s.bd. 

The  Church  ok  the  Futui;k.  Quad- 
rennial Visitation  CH.-irges.    Cr.  ?vo.    3J.  bd, 

T.AVLOR  (l>aac).- The  Risiokation  op 
Belief.    Cr.  Svo.    ?v.  6d. 

TEMPLE  (Frederick,  Bi'hnp  of  I  .>:-.don)  — 
Sermons  Preached  in  the  Ch  ipel  op 
RuGHV  School.     Ext.  fcp.  ?vn.    4.'-  '^ V. 

SicoNP  Serifs.    Em.  fcp.  ?vo.    5.». 

TiiiKoSFR'ts.  4ihEdit.  EAit.fcp.8vo.  fn. 

'The    Rei.ationv.    Bet'vkl:.    REi.niioN 

AND    ScHNi-E.      Bampton    Lectures,    1084. 
7th  and  Chcipei  Ldiiion.    Cr.  9\o.    ^n. 

TRENCH  (.Vrchbishop).  —  The  HulsBAN 
Lectures  FOR  I S45— 6.    8vo,    7^.  *V. 

TULLOCH  (Principal).— The  Christ  op  thb 
Gospels  and  the  Chri.-<t  ok  Modern 
Criticism.    E\i.  fcp.  Svo.    4^.    A 

VAUGHAN  (C,  J.,  De.in  of  Landa'O-— M"' 
MORiALSOF  Harrow  Sundays.  ?vo.   los.bd. 

El'lPHANV,LENr,ANDEASTEK.SvO  ICrf.erf. 

Hekoesof  Faith.  2ndEdit.  Cr.Svo.  61. 
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THEOLOGY. 
Sermons,  Lectures,  Addresses,  and 

Theological  Essays  -  contin  ued. 

VAltillAN  O'r.  C.  J.).-l.iKKs  Work  and 

(ioDS    DlSClll  1M;.       Ext.   I'cp.   tivo.       2S.6ii. 

Till;      WHOI  KSOMK      W'oKlJS      OF      Je.su.s 

CiiKiNi.    itul  Ivlit.     Kcp.  8vo.    jj.  6(1'. 

K. 'i:.sc)K  Kai  III.  .Micll'Mii.  Kcp.Svo.  3J.6</. 

CiiKisi    isAi  isKviMj    inK  In'stin'cts  of 

HiMA.Miv.    .ii;.i  Kdit.    Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    3f.6f/. 

C<)L'Nm:i.s  i-ok  You.nc;  Studknts.    Fcp. 

8vo.    2s.  dii. 

The    I'wo  Ckiat   ThMrTATioNS.      and 

Edit.     Fcp.  8vo.     !A.  6iL 

.\UDKE.SSE.S      F.iio      VoUNG      Cl.KKGYMEN. 

E.\t.  fcp.  8vo.    4j.  tii. 

'•  Mv  Son,  ('»ivk   Mk  Thine  Mkaki." 

Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    5J. 

Rest  .Awiiii.k.     Addresses  to  Toilers  in 

the  .Ministry.     Ext.  fcp.  8vo.    $s. 

Temi'I.i:  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    \os.bti. 

.VuTHOKiSED    OK    REVISED?      Semiotis. 

Cr.   Svo.     Ts.  tii, 

Les.iD.vs  ok  the   Ckoss  and   Passion  ; 

Words  from  the  Cross;  The  Reu;n  of 
Sin  ;  The  Lord's  I'raver.  I'mir  Courses 
of  Lent  Lectures.    Cr.  Svo.     ii-«-.  6if. 

Um\ersitv  Sermons,  New  and  Old. 

Cr   Svo.     los.td. 

-  The  Pkavers  or  Jesus  Christ.    Globe 

Svo.    3.f.  6.y. 

Doncaster  Sermons;  Lessons  of  Life 

AND  Godliness;  Words  from  the  Gos- 
pel.";,.    Cr.  Svo.     loj.  6d. 

Notes fokLectlreson Confirmation. 

i4ih  Edit.     Fcp.  Svo.    \s.tti. 

VAUGHAN    (Kev.    D.   J.).— The    Present 

Trial  of  Faith.    Cr.  Svo.    qs. 
VAUGHAN  (Rev.  E.  T.)-Some  Reasons  of 

OUR  Christian   Hoi'E.     Hulsean  Lectures 

for  1875.    Cr.  8vo.    6s.  6r/. 
VAUGHAN  (Rev.    Robert).— Stones    from 

THE  Quarry.    Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    $s. 

VENN  (Rev.  John).— On  some  Character- 
isTics  OF  Belief,  Scientific,  and  Re- 
ligious.  Hulsean  Lectures,  1869.  Svo.  6s.6d. 

WARINGTON  (G.).-The  Week  of  Crea- 
tion.   Cr.  Svo.    4^.  6{i. 

WELLDON  (Rev.  J.  E.  C.).— The  Spiritual 
LiPE  :  and  other  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    (ts. 

WESTCOTT(Rt.  Rev.  B.  F.,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham).— On  the  Religious  Office  of  the 
Universities.    Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    4J.  6d. 

;■  Gifts  for  Ministry.  Addresses  to  Can- 
didates for  Ordination.    Cr.  Svo.     \s.  6</. 

The  Victory  of  the  Cross.    Sermons 

Preached  in  iB88.    Cr.  Svo.    ys.  6 J. 

From  Strength  to  Strength.    Three 

Sermons(InMcmoriamJ.  B.  D.).  Cr.  Svo.  n. 

The  Revelation  of  the  Risen  Lord. 

4th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

The  Historic  Faith.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

The   Gospel   of    the    Resurrection. 

6th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    _.. 

The  Revelation  of  the  Father.    Cr. 

8vo.    6s. 

Christus  Consummator.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Some  Thoughts  from  the  Ordinal. 

Cr.  8vo.     IS.  6d. 

Social  Aspects  of  Christianity.    Cr. 

8vo.    6s. 

— —  Lecture.s  on  Gospel  Life.  Crown 
Bvo.  \Ih  the  Press. 


WESTCOTT  (Ri.  Rev.  B.  F.).— Essays  in 
THE  History  of  Religious  Thouijht  in 
the  West.    Globe  Svo.    bs. 

^ICKHAM  (Rev.  E.  C.).- Wki.mngton 
Collei;e  Sermons.    Cr.  Svo.    ts. 

WII.KlXS(Prof.A.S.).-'liiK  Light  OF  the 
Woi;i.i):  .An  Ivssav.   aiiilEd.   Cr.  Svo.    \s.6d. 

WILSON  (J.  ^L,  Archde.iLon  of  Mamliesier). 
—  >i:rmons  Preached  in  Clifton  Ciillege. 
Chapel.    2nd  Series,  1888— qo.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

KssAVs  and  Addresses.    O.  Svo.    ^s.6d, 

SdMECoNTKIIIUTIONS  to 'THE  Rei.igious 

Thought  (.)F  OUR   TiMK.    Cr.  8\o.    6i-. 
WOOD  (Rev.  E.  G.).-The  Re(;ai.  Power 
OF  the  Church.    Svo.    4^.61?'. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

Front  the  Greek-  Ft  urn  the  Italian— Front  the 
Latin   -Into  Latin  and  Greek  I'erse. 

From  the  Greek. 

AESCHYLUS.— The  Suppi.iCEs.  With  Trans, 
lation,  byT.  G.  Tucker,  Litt.  D.  Svo.  ios.6d. 

The    Seven   against   Thebes.      W^ith 

Translation,  by  A.   W.   Verkail,    Litt.  D. 
S\  o.     7.y.  6(/. 

KuMENiDEs.      With    Verse    Translation, 

by  Bernard  Drake,  ^LA.    8vo.    v. 

AR.-VTUS.    (.SV*  Physiography,  p.  27.) 

ARISTOPHANES.— The  Birds.  Tran.s.into 
English  Verse,  by  B.  H.  Kennedy.    Svo.    6s. 

ARISTOTLE  ON  FALLACIPIS;  or.  The 
SoPHisTici  Ei.enchi.  With  Translation,  by 
E.  PnsTE    M.A.    Svo.    &s.6d. 

ARISTOTLE.— The  First  Book  of  the 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  By  a  Cam* 
bridge  Graduate.    Svo.    S'l. 

The  Politics.     By  j.  E.  C.  Welldon, 

M.A.    10s.  6d. 

The  Rhetoric.  By  same.  Cr.Svo.  js.6d. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics.     By  same. 

[/n  the  Press. 

On    the    Constitution    of    Athens. 

By  E.  PosTE.     Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 

BION.    (See  Theocritu.s.) 

HERODOTUS.— The  History.  By  G.  C. 
Macaulay,  M.A.    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo.    18*. 

HOMER.— The  Odyssey  done  into  Eng- 
lish Prose,  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.A.,  and 
A.  Lang,  M.A.    Cr.  Svo.    6*. 

The  Odyssey.    Books  I. —XII.    Transl. 

into  English  Verse  by  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Cr.  8vo.     ts.  6d. 

The  Iliad  done  into  English  Prose, 

by  Andrew    Lang,    Walter    Leaf,   and 
Ernest  Myers.    Cr.  Svo.    \is.  6d. 

MELE.AGER.— Fifty  Poems.  Translated 
into  Engli.sh  Verse  by  Walter  Headlam. 
Fcp.  4to.    fs.  6d. 

MOSCHUS.    (.Vr*- Theocritus). 

PINDAR.— The  ExtantOdes.  By  Ernest 
Myers.    Cr.  Svo.    5J. 

PLATO.— TiM^us.  With  Translation,  by 
R.  D.  Archer-Hind,  M.A.  Svo.  16*. 
(See  also  Golden  Treasury  Series,  p.  ao.) 

POLVBIUS.— The  Histories.  By  E.  S. 
Shuckhurgh.    Cr.  8vo.    24J. 

SOPHOCLES.— rE'MPUs  the  King.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  Mors- 

HEAD,  M.A.    Fcp.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
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THEOCRITUS,  HION,  and  MOSCHUS. 
By  A.  I.ANc;,  M.A.  i8nio.  4s.6ii. —  Large 
Paper  Edition.    8vo.    gj. 

XENOPHON.  -  The  Complete  Works. 
By  M.  C;.  Dakvns,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.— Vol.  1. 
The  Anauasi.s  and  I'ooks  I.  anu  II.  of 
The  Hei.i.enica.    los.  6</. 

[I'ol.  II.  in  the  Press. 

From  the  Italian. 

DANTK.— The  Pukgatoky.  With  Transl. 
and  Notes,  by  A.  J.  Bun. EK.  Cr.Svo.   i2S.6ti. 

The  Pakadise.    By  tlie  same,    and  Edit. 

Cr.  8vo.    i-jf.  6</. 

The  Hei.l.   By  the  same.  Cr.Svo.  i2s.6ti. 

De    Monarchia.     By   F.   J.   Church. 

Svo.    4.?.  6{/. 

The  Divine  Comedy.  By  C.  E.  Nor- 
ton. I.  Hei.l.  II.  Pukc;atokv.  Cr.Svo. 
6s.  each. 

From  the  Latin. 

CICERO.— The  Like  and  Lettersof  Mar- 
cus TuLLius  Cicero,  liy  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Jeans,  M.A.    2nd  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    10s.  td. 

The.\caijemics.  ByJ.S.  Reid.  Svo.  ^s.td. 

HORACE:  The  Works  of.  By  J-  Lonsdale, 
M.A.,  and  S.  Lee,  M.A.    Gl.  Svo.    3*.  (>d. 

The  Odes  in  a  Metkical  Paraphrase. 

ByR.M.HovENDEN.B.A.  Ext.fcp.8vo.  4J.6(i'. 

Life  and  Character  :  an  Epitome  of 

his  Satires  and   Epistles.     By   R.   M. 
HovENDEN,  B.A.    Ext.  fcp.  Svo.    4*.  6</. 

Word  for  Word  from  Horace:   The 

Odes  Literally  Versified.    By  W.  T.  Thorn- 
ton, C.B.    Cr.  Svo.    js.  6d. 

JUVEN.VL.— Thirteen  Satires.  By  Alex. 
Leeper,  LL.l).    New  Ed.    Cr.Svo.    3^.6^. 

LIVV.— Books  XXI.— XXV.  The  Second 
Punic  War.  By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and 
W.  J.  Brodriiui,  M.A.    Cr.  Svo.    7s.  td. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS.- 
Book  IV.  OF  the  Meditations.  With 
TransK-ition  and  Commentary,  by  H.  Cross- 
lev,  M.A.    Svo.    6j. 

SALLU.ST.— The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline 
AND  THE  Jikjurthine  War.  By  l\.  W. 
Pollard.    Cr.  Svo.    6j.— Catiline.    35. 

TACITUS,    The    Works    .,f. 

Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodi 

The  History.    4th  Kdit.    Cr.  6\o.    6y. 

The  .\(.kicola  and  (Ikrmania.    With  the 
I>ialogue  on  Oratory-.    Cr.  Svo.    4«-  6</. 

The  .\nnai.s.    5th  Edit.    Cr.  Svo.    7*.  6</. 
VIRr.IL:  The  Works  OF.    By  J.  Lonsdale, 

M.A  ,  and  S.  Lee,  M..\.    Globe  Svo.    ^s.M. 
. The  /I<:neid.    By  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A. 

Cr.  Svo.    7*.  6d. 

Into  Latin  and  Greek  Verse. 

CHURCH  (Rev.  A.  J.).  -Latin  Version  of 
Selections  from  Tennyson.  By  l  vof. 
Conington,  Prof.  Seelev,  Dr.  Hessey, 
T.  E.  Kehbel,  &c.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Church, 
M.A.     Ext.  fcp.  Svo.     «i.v. 

GEDDKS  (Prof.  W.  D.).  -  Flosculi  Gr.«ci 
Borkai.es.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

KVNASTON  (Herbert  D.D.).— ExEMPLARIA 

Cheltonikssia.    Ext.  fcp.  «vo.    5^. 


By    A.     F. 

IJRIliB,  M.A. 
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{.S'ee  also  History,  p.  g;   Spokt,  p.  30.) 

APPLLTON  (T.  G.).-A  Nile  Journal. 
Illustrated  Ijy  lu;i.KNK  liKNsoN.  Cr.Svo.   6s, 

"  BACCHANTE."  Tm-  Cruise  of  H.M.S. 
"  Bacchante,"  1379— 1S82.  Compiled  from 
the  Private  Journals,  Letters  and  Nole-book.s 
of  Prince  Albert  Vicior  and  Prince 
(iEOKCK  OK  Wales.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
Dai.ton.    2  vols.     Med.  Svo.    52^,  6d. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— Ismailia.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Kxpedition  to  Central 
Afric.'i  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Tr.ide, 
organised  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s, 

The  Nile  Tributaries  ok  .Abyssinia, 

AND  THE  SWOKD  HuNTEkSOF  THE  HaMRAN 

Arabs.    Cr.  Svo.    64-. 

The  Albert  Nvanza  Great  Basin  of 

THE  Nile  and  Exploration  ok  the  Nile 
Sources.    Cr.  Svo.    6.?. 

Cyprus  AS  I  saw  it  IN  1S79.   Cvo.   12s.  6J. 

BARKER (L.-idy).— A  Vkak's  Housekeeping 
IN  South  Africa.    lUustr.    Cr.Svo.    -^s.  6d. 

Station  Like  in  New  Zealand.    Cr. 

Svo.    35.  6d, 

Letters  TO  Guy.    Cr.Svo.    5J. 

BOUGHTON  (G.  H.)  iind  AHI5RV  (E.  A.).- 
Sketchini;  Rambles  in  Holland.  With 
Illustrations.     Fcp.  4to.    21s. 

BRVCE  (James,  M.  P.).  —  Transcaucasia 
AND  Ararat.    3rd  Ldit.    Cr.  Svo.    gs, 

CAMERON  (V.  L.).— Our  Future  Highway 
to  India.    2  vols.    Cr.  Svo.    21*. 

CAMPBELL  (J.  F.).— Mv  Circular  Notes. 
Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

CARLES(W.R.).— LikeinCorea.  8vo.i2i.6</. 

CAUCASUS:  Notes  on  the.  By  "Wan- 
derer."   Svo.    9.?. 

CRAIK  (Mrs.).— An  Unknown  Country. 
lllustr.  by  F.  Noel  Paton.  Roy.  Svo.  7s.6d. 

An  Unskntimentai.  Journey thkough 

Cornwall.    Illustrated.    410.    12s. 6d. 

DILKE  (Sir  Charles).    (.SVf  pp.  24.  2q.) 
DUFF  (Ri.ijht  HoiL  Sir  M.  K.  Grant).— Notes 

OK  an  Indian  Journey.    Svo.    ios.6d, 
FORBICS  (Archibald). -Souvenirs  ok  .some 

CONIINKNTS.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Barnacks,    Bivouacs,    and    Battles. 

Cr.  Svo.     7i.  6./ 

FULLI;RT0N  (W.  M.).— In  Cairo.    Fcp. 

Svo.     31-.  6d. 
GONE  TO  TEXAS:    Letters  from   Our 

Boys.  Ed.  byTuos.  Hughes.  Cr.Svo.  4^.6^/. 
GORDON    (Lady    Puff).  -  Last    Letters 

from  Lgvi'T,towiiii;m  are  added  Letters 

FROM  THE  Cape,    and  Edit.    Cr.Svo.    qs, 
GREEN    (W.    S.).— Among   the   Selkirk 

Glaciers.    Cr.Svo.    7s.  6d. 
HOOKER  (Sir  Joseph  D.)and  B.\LL  (J.).— 

Journal  '"k  a  Touk  in  Marocco  and  the 

Great  .\  h.as.    Svo.    us. 
HtJBNLR(Baron  von).— A  Ramble  Round 

the  World.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
HUGH KS (Thos.).  -Rugby, Trnnkhskb.  Cr. 

Svo.    4S.  6d. 
K\LM  -Accountof HIS VisiTTO England. 

Trans,  by  J.  Lucas.     IHus.     5vo:    12s.  net. 
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KlN(;Sl,KY(Qiarles).-AT  Last:  A  Christ- 
mas in  the  West  Indieii.    Cr.  8vo. 

KINr.SLKY     (Menry).  ~  Tales 
Tkavki..    Cr.  8vo.    ^J.  td. 

KIPLINC.   (J.    I,.).-1?kast    and 
India.     Ilhistrated.     8vo.     aij. 

M.\CMILLANU<ev.  Hugh).— Holiuavs  on 
Hiiiii  Lands.     (>lube  8vo.    6j. 

MAHAKKY  (Prof.  J.  P.).— Ramiu.es  and 
SiUDiKs  IN  tlKKKCK.  Illust.  Cr.  Bvo.  iar.6</. 

MAHAl'KV  (Prof.  J.  P.)  and  ROC.IiRS 
(J.  K.). — Skktchks  kkom  a  Touk  tiikou<;ic 
Holland  and  Dkkmanv.  Illustrated  by 
J.  E.  R(k;kks.    Kxt.  cr.  8vo.     ujjt.  6</. 

MURRAY  (K.  C.  (;renville).~RoUNU  aisout 
Fkanck.    Cr.  8vo.    7^.  6</. 

NORDKNSKIOLD.  —  VovAfiK  ok  the 
"Vi(;\'  KouND  Asia  and  Eukoke.  My 
Haron  .\.  li.  Von  Nokdhnskkh.d.  Trans,  by 
Ai.KX.  I.ESLIK.  4iKi  Illustrations,  NLips,  etc. 
2  vols.  Svo.  ^%s.— Popular  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  6i-. 

The  .\kctic  VovACiKs  ok  Adoli-ii  Kkic 

NoKDENsicioLu,  1858—79.     By  .Vlexanuek 
Leslie.    8vo.    i6j. 

OLIPHAN  r(Mrs.).    (.SW  History,  p.  11.) 
OLIVER  (Capt.  S.  P.).— Madagascak:  An 

HisioKiCAi.  AND  Descuii'tive  Accountok 
THE  Island.    2  vols.    Med.  8vo.    52J.  6</. 
PALC.RAVE   (W.    Gifford).— A   Narrative 
ok  a  Year's  Journey  through  Central 
and  Eastern  .\raiiia,  1862-63.  Cr.  8vo.  ts. 

Dutch  Guiana.    Bvo.    qj. 

Ulvsses;    or,    Scenes    and    Studies    in 

many  Lands.    8vo.     12s.  6d. 

PERSIA,  EASTERN.  An  Account  op  the 
Journeys  op  the  Persian  Uoundaky 
Commission,  1870-71-72.     2  vols.     8vo.    42J. 

P1KE(VV  )  — Barren  Grounds  IN  Northern 

Canada.     8\o.  [/«  t/ic  /'nss. 

ST.    JOHNSTON    (A.).-Camhng    among 

Cannihai.s.    Cr.  8vo.    4J.  6rf. 
S.ANIJVS  (J.  I'^.).— An  Easter  Vacation  in 

(Jrekce.    Cr.  8vo.    jy.  6d. 
STRANOFORD    (Viscountess).  —  Egyptian 

Sepulchres  and  Syrian  .Shrines.     New 

Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    ys.  (xi. 
TAVEKNIER  (Baron):  Travels  in  India 

OK    Jean    Bai'Tiste   Tavernier.     Transl. 

by  V.  Hall,  LL.U.     2  vols.     Bvo.     ^2S. 

TRISTRAM.    (See  Illustrated  Books.) 

TURNER  (Rev.  G.).    [S,-e  Anthroi-ology.) 

WALL.\CE(A.  R.).  (.SV^  Natural  History.) 

WATERTON  (Charles).- Wanderings  in 
South  America,  the  North-West  op 
THE  United  States,  and  the  Antilles. 
Edited  by  Rev.  1.  G.  Woou.  llhistr.  Cr. 
Bvo.    ds. — Ptople  s  Edition.    41 ).    td. 

WATSON  (R.  Spence).- A  Visit  to  Wazan, 
theSacreuCityof Morocco.  Bvo.  los.dd. 

YOUNG,  Books  for  the. 

{See  a/so  Biblical  History,  p.  30.) 
^SOP— CALDECOTT.-SoME  of  itsop's 
Fables,  with  Modern  Instances,  shown  in 
Designs  by  Randolph  Caldecott.  4to.  sj. 
ARIOSTO.— Paladin  and  Saracen.  Stories 
from  Ario.sto.  By  H.  C.  Hollwav-Cal- 
THKOP.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.    ts. 
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CARROLL   (Lewis), 

IN  Wonderland. 
Tenniei..    Cr.  Bvo 
Pcoplr's    h'.dition. 
ifliistr.ttions.     Cr. 


ATKINSON  (Rev.  J.  C.).— Thk  Last  op 
THE  Giant  Killers.     Globe  8 vo.     3*.  6</. 

Walks.  I  ai  ks,  Travki  s,  and  Exploits 

OK  TWO  .ScHouLiiovs.     Cr.  8vo.     iS.bd, 

Pi.avhours   and    Halk-Holidavs,   or 

Further  Experiences  op  two  School- 
111. Ys      Ci.  8vo.     3J  6(/ 

AWDkY  (Frances).— The  Story  op  a  Fel- 
low Sui.DiER.  (A  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson 
for  the  Young.)    Globe  Bvo.    is.  td. 

BAKER  (Sir  S.  W.).— True  Tales  for  mv 

Grandsons.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Bvo.     T,s.(id. 

Cast  up  iiv  the  Sea:  or,  The  .\dvkn- 

tures  ok  Ned  Gray.     Illus      Cr.  Bvo.     ts. 

BUMBLEBEE  BOGOS  BUDGET.  By  a 
Retired  JuD(iE.     Illust      Cr.  8vo.     7S.  td. 

-Alice's  Adventures 
With  42  Illustrations  by 
6.V.  net. 

With    all    the    original 
8vo.     2.r.  f)d.  net. 
A   (JERMAN   Translation  ok  the  same. 

Cr.  Bvo.     ts.  net.     A  French  Transla- 

TioN   OP    THE    SAME.     Cr.  Bvo.     6j.  net. 

An  I  ialian  Translation  ok  the  same. 

Cr.  8vo.     is.  net. 

Alice's   Adventures    Under-grounu. 

Beinv;  a  Fascimile  of  the  Original  MS.  Book, 
afterwards  developed  into  "  Alice's  Adven- 
tures in  Wonderland."  With  27  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.    Cr.  Bvo.    4J.  net. 

TnnoudH     THE     Lookinc;-Glass    and 

What  .Alice  Found  There.  With  50 
Illustrations  by  Tenniei..  Cr.  Bvo.  ts.  net. 
Peo/>les    Edition.      With    all    the    original 

Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.     .--jr.  6^^.  net. 
People's  Etlition  of  "  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland,"  and  "  ThrouRh  the  Looking- 
Glass."     I  vol.    Cr.  Bvo.    ^s.td.  net. 

R.iVME?  AND  Reason?     With  65  Illu.s- 

trations  by  .\rthur  B.  Frost,  and  9  by 
Henry  Holiday.    Cr.  8vo.    ts.  net. 

.\   TANciLED  Tale.     With  6  Illustrations 

by  Akthir  B.  Frost.    Cr.  Bvo.    ^s. td.net. 

SvLviE  AND  Bruno.  With  46  Illustra- 
tions by  Harry  Furniss.  Cr.  Bvo.  7i.6</.  net. 

TheNursery"Ai.ice."  TwentyColoured 

Enlargements  from  Tenniel's  Illustrations 
to  "  .\lice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland," 
with  Text  adapted  to  Nursery  Readers. 
4to.    4s.  net. —Peop/r's  Edition.    4to.   2f.net. 

The  HuntingoktheSnarKj.An  agony 

IN  EidiiT  Fi'Ts.  With  9  Illustrations  by 
Henry  Holiday.    Cr.  Bvo.    4*.  6d.  net. 

CLIFFORD(Mrs.W.K.).— Anyhow  Stories. 
With  Illustr.itions  by  Dorothy  Tknnant 
Cr.  Bvo.    IS.  td.  ;  paper  covers,  ts. 

CORBETT  (Julian).— For  God  and  Gold. 

Cr.  8vo.    6j. 
CRAIK  (Mrs.). —Alice  Learmont:  A  Fairy 

Tale.    Illustrated.    Glol^e  8vo.    4*.  td. 

The  Adventures  OF  A  Brownie.  Illus- 
trated by  Mrs.  Allingham.    G1.  Bvo.  is.6d. 

The  Little    Lame    Prince   and   his 

Travelling  Cloak.  Illustrated  by  J.  McL. 
Ralston.    Cr.  Bvo.    4s.  td. 

Our  Year:  A  Child's  Book  in  Prosb 

AND  Verse.    Illustrated.    Gl.  8vo.    2S.6d. 

Little  Sunshine's    Holiday.     Globe 

Bvo.     2S.  'hI. 

The  Fairy  Book  :  The  Best  Popular 

Fairy  Stories.    iBmo.    as.  td.  net. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

Comparative  Anatomy— Prattical  Zoology- 
Entomology— Ornithology. 
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